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Aii oidnmiy Bong oi Ballad, that ib the delight of the common people, cannot 
fail to please all such leaders, as are not unqualified foi the entoitauunoui by 
their affectation 01 then ignorance , and the reason is plain, because the same 
paintings of natuie which xocommoud it to the most oulmaij readei, will appeal 
beautiful to the mobt refined Apduson, m SiTCJArou, No TO. 




AN ESSAY 


ON TUB 

ANCIENT METRICAL ROMANCES. 

A 




The thud volume l)emg chiefly devoted to xomantic subjects, 
may nob be nnpiopeily introduced with a' few slight sine femes on 
the old Met need Romances a subject the moie wot thy attention, 
as it seems not to have been known to such as have wi itten on^ 
the natute and oiigm of Books of Chrvahy, that the lust com- 
positions of this kind woie m vcise, and usually sung to the law p 

ON TX1E ANOINT JUXTlUCAL UOM\XtO&% ETC* 

I The fust attempts at composition unoug all hailmotw na- 
tions aie even found to be Poetiy and Bong The piaKes oi thou 
gods and the achievements tff thou hoxoos, aie usu illy dam tod 
at then festival meetings These <vt o tliejii sfc i udimonts oil I istoxy 

It is m this linnnei that the savages of fSToith Amouu piostn vo 
the memoiy of past events 1 and the same method is known to 
have pievailed among om fcftixon ancestors, hofoic they (putted 
then Geiman foiests 2 The ancient Batons had then Bauls, 
and the Gothic nations then Roalds 01 populax poets , 3 whoso 
business it was to locoid the vi clones oi then wamois, and the 
genealogies of then piniccs, in a land of nauativo songs?' which 
wei e committed to meinoiy, and dolivcied down fiom one lecitei 
to anothei Bo long as Poetiy continued a distinct piofession, 
and while the Baul, oi Roald was a leguLu and stated ofhcoi xn 
the pimce’s coiut, these men ate thought to have peifouncd tho 

1 Ytd Lasiteau, Moemsdes Sauvagtvs, T 2 Pi Biownc’fl that of theltiso 
and Piogicds ol Poetiy — 1 2 Ccimam eolebnuiA canmnibus antique (qtiod umim 
apud llloa mcmoiuc efc ammlmni genua est) Tmstonom, &o Tacit Gum c 2 

— 3 Barth Autiq Pun lab 1 Cap 10- Woiuni Litoiatuni Jvuuusa, ad 

lincm 
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functions of the historian pietby faithfully, fof though thoir mi- 
rations would he apt to leceive a good deal of embellishment, they 
are supposed to have had at the bottom so much of tiuth as to 
serve foi the basis of more legulai amials A l least, succeeding 
histonans have taken up with the i cl at ions of those rude men, 
and for want of moie authentic recoids, have agxced to allow 
them the ciedit of true histoiy 1 
Aftei letteis began to pievail, and histoiy assumed a more stable 
foim, being committed to plain s/nple piose, these Songs ol 
the Scalds 01 Raids began to be more amusing fjrTtn useful And 
in piopoition as it became then business clnelly to enteitam and 
delight, they gave more and more into embellishment, and set off 
then lecitals with such maivellous fictions, as weie calculated to 
captivate gioss and ignoiant mmds Thus began stones of adven- 
tures with giants and efiagons, and witches and enchanteis, and 
all the monstious extravagances of wild imagination, tmgiuded by 
^judgm^nt, and unconected by ait 2 

This seems to be the tine oiigm of that species of Romance, 
which so long celebiated feats of Chivalry, and which, at fust m 
metre, and aftei waids m piose, was the enteitammont of om an* 
cestois, m common with then contempoiancs on the conlmcnt, 
till the £atne of Ceivantes, 01 xather the mcieaae of knowledge 
and classical liteiature, diove them off the stage, to make 100m foi 
a moie refined species of fiction, undei the name of Fionch Ro- 
mances, copied from the Greek 3 
That our old Romances of Chivalry may” he domed m a Imoal 
descent from the ancient historical songs of tho Gotlne Bards and 
Scalds, will be shown b r elow, and indued appears tho moi o evident, 
as many of those songs aie still picsei ved m the noiih, which ex- 
hibit all the seeds of Chivalry befoie it became a solemn institu- 
tion 4 ‘Chrvahy, as a distinct militaiy oidei, confenfd m tho 
way or investiture, and accompanied with the solemnity of^au 
oath, and othei ceiemomes,’ was of latei date, and spiung out of 
the feudal constitution, as an elegant water has elcaily shewn" * 
Rut the ideas of Chivalry pievailed long before m all the Gothic 
nations, and. may he discovered as m embiyo in the customs, 


*See 4 h oi them Antiquities, or a Description of the Manners, Customs, &o. 
of the ancient Danes and other northern nations, tianslated horn the Fi\ of M 
Mallet 1770, 2 vol 8vo (vol i p 49, )-~* Vid. ufia, pp M, xn, 

, Astrfiea ’ Cassandra, Cielia, Mallei, vid Northern Anliquilm 

vol 1 p 318, &c vol 2 p 234, &e ~* i 5 Letters concerning Clnvahy, 8vo* 1703 
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manners, and opinions of every biauch of that people 1 That 
fondness of going m spie&L of adventures, that spmt of challenging 
to single combat, and that respectful complaisance shown to the 
fail sex, (so difleient fiom the manners of the Gioeks and Ho- 
mans), all aie of Gothic ougin, and may bo tiaced up to the earliest 
times among all the northern nations 2 These existed long before 
the feudal ages, though they wcie called forth and strengthened 
m a pocuhai mannoi undei that constitution, and at length ai- 
uved to then full matuutyV 1 the times of the Crusades, so leploto 
with lomantic a%entmes 3 

Even the common arbitrary fictions of Itomance weie (as is hinted 
above) most of them familiar to the ancient Scalds of the Isfortli, 
long befoie the time of the Ciusades They believed the existence 
of Giants and D waifs 4 , they entertained opinions not unlike the 
moie modern notion of Fames , 5 they wens strongly possessed with 
the belief of spells, and enchantment , 0 and weie fond of inventing 
combats with Diagons and Monsteis 7 0 

The opinion theicfore seems veiy untenable, which some learned 
and ingenious men have entoi tamed, that the turn for Chivalry, 
and the taste foi that species of lomantic fiction weie caught by 
the Spamar ds fiom the Aiahuns oi Moots after then invasion of 
Spam, and fiom the Spaniaids transmitted to the balds of At mo* 

1 2 Mailed — ’’The seeds of Chivalry spuing up so naturally out of the ougunl 
manncis and opinions ot the northern nations, that it is not ei edible they atom* so 
late as aftoi the establishment of the Feud il System, tmuh less the Ouinades 
Noi, again, that the Romances ot Cluvahy tune transmitted to other nations, 
tluough the jpamards, fiom the Moots and Arabians Had this hum the east, 
the fust Fioneli Rom moos of Ohivfthy would has o been on Moonsh, or at least 
Spanish subjects wheieaa the most ancient stones of this hind, whether m 
piose oi voiso, whcthci m Italian, Ficnch, Encash, La me chiefly on the sub- 
jects of Charlemagne, and the Tahuitnes, oi of om British Arthur, and his 
Lights of the Round Table, &e being evidently bon owed fiom the fabulous 
chronicles of the supposed Archbishop Tropin, and of defleiy of Mbmuonth 
Not but some of the oldest and most populai Fioneli Romances me also on 
Noiman subjects, as Rich aid Sans-pow, Robeifc Le Liable, &o , whereas I do 
not iccojleet so much aa one, m which the scene is hud m Spam, much Ioms 
among the Moors, oi descriptive of Mahometan maimers Even m Amadts do 
Gaul, said to lute been the hist Romance punted m Spam, the scene m laid m 
Gaul and Butam, and the manncis aie Ficnch winch plamly shows Jrom 
what school tins species of fabling was learnt and transmitted totho southern 
nations of Em ope. — 1 Mallet, Noith Antiquities, vol I p, 80 ; voh II imsim. 

Glaus Yerel ad Ilexvaier Saga, pp* 44, 45 Jlmkoa’s Thesmtr vnl IL p 
811 Northern Antiquities, vol IL Ihd vol L mu CD, 8Tb 

vol II p 210, &o Rollof s Saga Cap. 85, &o» ^ 
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nca, 1 and thus diffused through Britain, IT] aiioo, ttnly, Germany, 
and the North Bor it seems utteily incredible, that ono iwlo 
people should adopt a peculiai taste, and lvntunoi of willing or 
t lnn k m g fxom anothei, without boiiowmg at tlio buuo time any 
of then particular stones and fables, without appealing to know 
any thin g of then heioes, histoiy, laws, and religion When the 
Homans began to adopt and mutate tho Chocian liteiature, they 
immediately nafeabzed all the Grecian tables, histones, and 
reIigious r stones, which became as fan^liai to the poets of homo, 
as of Gieece itself Whcieas all the old wi itei s ^clmali y, and of 
that species of loxnance, whether m prose oi verso, whether ot tho 
Northern nations, or of Britain, Fiance, a^d Italy, not excepting 

1 It is pecuhaily unfoi innate, tint such as muntam this opinion me obliged 
to mke then first step fiom fte Mooush piovmces in Spam, without tme intei- 
mediate noting place, to Aimonca 01 Bietagne, the piovmee in Fiance horn 
them most i emote, not moie 111 situation, than m the mamiOH, habits, and 
janguageof its Melsli inhabitants, which aie tllowcd to ha\o been deuved hum 
• this island, is must have been then tiaditions, songs, and tables, being doubt- 
less all of Celtic onginal Sec p 3 of the ‘Recitation on the (higm ot 
Romantic Fiction mEiuope,’ prefixed to Mi Tho Hhii ton’s Jlistoi y of English 
Poetiy, vol I 1771, Ito If any pen could have suppm ted this dmlmg Inpo- 
n thesis of Di W ubiuton, that oi this ingenious critic w ould luwo efioc led it But 
under the gene dtemi Onaiial, lie seems to consider tho annum l mhabitmils 
of the hoith cl South of A^ia, is having all the sumo Bitumen, Umlitioiw, and 
fables, and because the secluded people of Amina took the lead under the tell- 
gion and empire of Mahomet, tkuefoie cveiy thing must bo (Vuved horn them 
to the Noithern Asiatics m the^emotest ages, &o Midi m much reason undei 
the woid Occidental, we might lepiescut the cmly tiaciituuis and (aides oi the 
Noith and South of Liu ope to li ive been the same , and tint (he Gothic mytho- 
logy of Scutuhnayia, the Druidic oi Celtic *>f Caul and Bntam, ddhued not 
from the classic of Gieece and Rome Theie is not loom lieie ioi n full exami- 
nation of the minuter arguments, oi lather slight coincidences, by which our 
agieeable Bis citatoi encleavouis to maintain ami defend thm (avaunt c opinion 
ofBi TV^who has been himself so completely conlulcd by Mi Tyivvluik (jgoe 
his notes" on 4 Lome’s Labour Lost,’ &o ) But Borne of lus positions it will bh 
sufficient to mention such as the lefomng the Gog and Magog, winch mu old 
Clnistiaii Raids might have had fiomScnp tme, to the Jcu/iuouge and Matjtm/e 
of the Aiabians and Peisians, &c [p 13 ]—' That 4 we may veuUue to afium, 
that this [Geoffrey of Monmouth’s] Chionicle, supposed to contain tho ideas of 
the Welsh Bards, entnely consists of Aiabian inventions ’ [p 13 ]—Aud that, 

4 as Geoffmy’s histoiy is the giand lepositoiy of the acta of Aithiu, so a fabulous 
History ascribed to Turpin is the giound-woik of all tho clumoncal legends 
which have been related concerning the conquests of Cluulomagnc and Ins 
twelve peers Its subject is the expulsion of tho Saracens Horn Spam, and it is 
filled with fictions evidently congenial to those which charaetonso G colli 
history ’ [p 17 ]— That is^as he after wards expi esses it, 4 lavishly decorated by 
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Spam itself , 1 appeal nitoily unacquainted with whatevei iclalos 
to the Mahometan nations Thus with legal cl to then lehgion, 
they constantly lopxeaont them as worshipping idols, as paying 
adoiation to a golden imago of Mahomet, oi else they confound 
them with ±hc ancient pagans^ &c And indeed m all other 
respects they aie so giossly ignoiant of the customs, manners, and 
opinions of every blanch of that people, especially of then hoioos, 
champions, and local stones a& almost amounts to* a demonstration 
that they did not imitate t\cm m then songs oi lomanc^s ioi as 
to diagons, seipVfcs, necromancies, &c., why should those he 
thought only derived fiom the Moons m Spam so late as affcei the 
eighth ecntiuy, since nations of this land appeal Loo familial to 
the nox them Scalds, and entei too deeply mto all the noithcin 
mythology to have been tiansmitted to the unlettered Scandinavians, 
fiom so distant a countiy, at so late a pencil'* If they may not bo 
allowed to have biought these opinions with them m their original 
migiations fiom the noith of Asia, they will be fax moio likely l<\ 
have bonowed them fiom the Latin poets aftei the Homan con- 
quests m Gaul, Buiun, Gennany, ko Foi, L behove one may 
challenge the entei bameis of Lins opinion, to produce any Aiahian 
poem oi lusioiy, that could possibly have been then known m 

« 

the Aiabun fabltns ’ [p *58 ]— -Wo should lnudly lnve o\po«U'd, that the 
Arabian fableis would lane been lavish m decoiatmg a lnstoiy ol then enemy 
but Mail is ftingtihu, as an instance iml pi oof of this Anibuui ougm of the 
fictions of Tnrpm, a passage is quoted fiom hiVtYth chaplet, Much I shall beg 
lea\e to offer, as tffmding decisive evidence that they could not possibly be 
domed fiom a Mahometan souuo Sc 1 The C'hmfuus undei Ohailetnagno me 
said to have found m Spam a goMen idol, oi image of Mahomet, as high as a 
bud can flv —It was hamed by Mahomet liimscll of the pmosl metal, who, by 
Ins knowledge m nociomancy, lud scaled iqmvilhm it a legion ol diabolical 
spuds held m its hand a piothgiims club, and the bai aeons bad a piophetio 
tradition, that this club should fall fiom the hand of the image in that year 
when a ccilam Ling should be bom m Fiauce, &od [ VuL p 1$, Note] 
—a 1 lie little mm alive songs on Muuseo subjects, which the Spaniards have at 
piesent m peat abundance, ami winch they call peeuhaily Romance^ (see voL 
I Book III No XYI &c ) have nothing m common with then piopei Romances 
(or histones) of Chivahy , winch they call Ihstm m da Ccmdlei m these me 
evidently imitations of the Fiench, and sliew a gicul lgnoiance of Moorish 
manneis and with legaul to the Morisco, oi Song-Roman <ls f they do not 
seem of vciy gieat antiquity few of them appeal, bom then subject 4 *, much 
earlier than the udiiction of Granada, m the liliccnth ccnfmy fiom which 
peuod, I believe, maybe plainly turned among the Spanish wmcis, a mme per- 
fect knowledge of Moomh customs, &c 
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Spam, which, resembles the old Gothic lomances of Ohmih y half 
so much as the Metamorphoses of Ovid 

But we well know that the Scythian nations situate in the 
countries about Pontus, Colchis, and the Eirane sea, v ci o m all 
times infamous for then magic ai^ts and as Odm mid Jus followers 
aie said to have come piecisely ftoin those pails of Asia, wo can 
leadily account foi the pievalence of fictions of this soil among 
the Gothic nations of the Foi ill, without lotchmg tliom item the 
Moois 11$ Spam, who for many centimes aftci then imipixon, lived 
m a state of such constant hostility ^ith the unsubdued Spanish 
Chnstians, whom they chiefly pent up m the mountains, as gave 
them no chance of learning their music, poetry 01 stones , and this, 
together with the religious hatied of the latter foi then cruel 
myaders, will account for the utter ignoiance of the old Spanish 
romancers m whatevei lelates to the Mahometan nations, although 
so neai ly then own neighbours 

On the other hand, fiom the local customs and situations, from 
the known manneis and opinions of the Gothic nations in the 
Forth, we can easily account foi all the ideas of Chivalry, and its 
pe culi ax fictions 1 Por, not to mention then distinguished lespecfc 
foi the fair sex, so different from the manners of the Mahometan 
nations, Hheir national and domestic histoiy so naturally assumes 
all the wondeis of this species of fabling, that almost all ihoir 
histoiical nanatives appear legular romances O410 might refer 
m pi oof of this to the old morthem Sagas mgenoiuL but to give a 
paiticulai instance, it will be sufiicxont to pioduoo the history of 
King Kegnei Lodbiog, a celebrated wanior and pnato, who lomned 
in Benmaik about the year 800 3 $hw hero signalled Inn youth 
by an exploit of gallantry A Swedish pimeo had a beautiful 
daughter, whom he intrusted (piobably during some expedition) to 
the caie of one of his officeis, assigning a stiong castle for thou: 

Si J 6 °?° e * f lOTe 1118 rad dotamed hw 
W , ^ tle ’ spite of aU t!ie eflblfej of ll(?r Either Upon tins H 
published a proclamation through all the neighbouring countries, 

s^Jh° eV T d C ° nqiler th ° wisliei and the lady 

Jould have hei in maxriage Of all that undertook the adventure 

Eeguex alone , » happy as to achieve xt he delivered tCtar 
captive and obtained her for his prize. It happened that the natao 
of this discourteous officer 0m , rduclAlL Islan^chmg^ 

SfSTfS 1 J s ™ p. va, w,— 
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signifies Seipeni wherefore the Scalds, to give the more poetical 
turn to the adventufe, lepiesent the lady as detained fiom hex 
father by a dieadful dragon, and that Kognei slew the monstei to 
set her at libeity This bibulous account of the exploit is given 
hi a poem still extant, winch is oven ascribed to Begner himself, 
who was a celebiated poet, and which records all the valiant 
achievements of his life 1 

With mai vellous embellishments of this kind the Scalds eaily be- 
gan to decoiate then narratives and they weie the nioie lavish of 
these, m proport>m as they depaited from. then' ongmal institu- 
tion, but it was a long time before they thought of delivenng a set 
of peisonages and adv&atuies wholly feigned Of the gioat mul- 
titude of lomantic tales still picsei ved m the libraues of the North, 
most of them aie supposed to have had some foundation m truth, 
and the moie ancient they aie, the moie*they are believed to be 
connected with tiue histoiy 2 

It was not piobably till after the Historian and the Bavd had, 
been long disunited, that the latter ventuied at piue fiction At 
length, when then business was no longei to mstiuct 01 inform, 
but merely to amuse, it was no longei needful for them to aclhoio 
fco Until Then succeeded fabulous songs and romances m -v erne, 
which for a long time prevailed m Bianco and England before 
they had books of Olnvaliy m prose Yet in both these countries 
the Minstrels g^ill i etamccl so* much of their original institution, 
as fiequently to make Uue events the subject of then songs ,** and 
indeed, as duimg the* bai Larons ages, the icgulai histones wete 
almost all written in Latm by the monks, the memory of events 
was pieseived and propagated among the ignorant laity by scarce 
any other means than the popular songs # of the Mmstiels 

II The inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, being 
the latest conveits to Ohustiamty, retained then original imumeis 
and opinions longer than the othei nations of Gothic race and 
therefore they have preserved more of the genuine compositions of 
then ancient poets, than then southern neighbours TIeneo the 
progress, alnong them, from poetical history to poetical hction is 
very discernible they have some old pieces, that aie m effect com- 

1 See a Translation of tins poem, among ‘Fire pieces of Runic pooliy 

8 Vid Mallet, Northern Antiquities, passim — * The Editor’s MS contains a 
multitude of poems of tins latter kind It was piobably fiom tins custom of the 
Mmstiels that some of our first Historians wrote then Chi unities m veise, m 
Rob, of Gloucester, Harding, &o* 
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plete Bomances of Chivalry 1 2 * They have also (as hath boon ob- 
served) a multitude of Saga^ or histones on ummntie subjects, con- 
taining a mixtuie of piose and veise, of vaiious dates, some ol them 
written since the times of the Ciusades, others long bofoio: but 
their nairatives m veise only aie esteemed the moio ancient 

Now as the nruption of the Neumans'* into Branco under Hollo 
did not take place till towauls the beginning of the tenth century, 
at winch time the Scaldic ait was amypd to the highest police turn 
m Bollo^s native countiy, we can ea^ly tmee the descent of the 
Blench and English Bomances of Chivalry from tl^Norihem Sagas 
That conqueior doubtless earned many Scalds with him from the 
North, who transmitted then skill to thenf children and successors 
These adopting the lehgion, opinions, and language of the now 
country, substituted the heioes of Christendom instead of those of 
their Pagan ancestois, and began to celebiate the feats of Charle- 
magne, Boland, and Oliver, whose tnie history they set oil and 
-embellished with the Scaldic figments of chvaiis, giants, dragons, 
and mchantments The hist mention wo linvo m song of those 
heroes of chivahy is in the mouth of a Noiman wanioi at the con- 
quest of England 4 and this cncumstanco alone would suflu lenity 
account foi the piopagation of this kind of romantic poems among 
the Biench and English 

But tins is not all, it is veiy ceitam, that both the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Franks had hi ought? with them, atJhou fust ('mi- 
grations into Bntam andXxaul, the same fondness for the ancient 
songs of their ancestois, winch pievarled among the other GoUuc 
tribes , 5 and that all their first annals were tumsmittod in these 
popular oral poems This fondness they even retained long after 
their conversion to Christianity, as wc learn fiom the examples of 
Chailemagne and Alfred 6 * * Now Poetry, being thus the trans- 
mitter of facts, would as easily learn to blend them with fictaoiw 

i See a Specimen in 2d Vol of Northern Antiquities, &o + p 248, &c — 

2 Eccaidi Hist Stud Etym 1711, p 179, &c Ihckes’s Thcsaur vol, II p 334 

le Northern Men being chiefly emigianls fiom Norway, Denmark, &c — 

4 See the account of Taillefei m Yol I Essay, and Note — 5 Ipsa cm mma 

memorae manjjabant, et proeha rnitun decantabant, qua memona tarn loitium 

gestorum a majonbus patiatorum ad imrtationem animus addoiciur Jor- 

nandes de Gothis — 9 Egmhartus do Carolo magno ‘Hem barb am, et anti- 
qmssima comma quibus veterum regum actus et holla oanebautur, senpsit ? 

c 29 Assenus de Alfredo magno l Kev inter holla, &o Saxomoos 

libros recitare, et mcixime earmma Saxomca meraouler dmecre, alb impmare, 
et solus assidue pro vinbw, sfcudiosissimo non doanebat.’ Ed, 1722, 8vo< p, 48, 
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in Fnttioo and England, ay she is known to have done in the noith, 
and that much soonei,*loi the loasons beioie assigned 1 This, to- 
gether with the example and influence ol tho Neumans, will easily 
account to ns, why the lust Romances ol Olm all y that appealed 
both m England and Fiance ** weio composed m metie, as a mde 
kind of epic* songs In both kingdoms tales an veise weio usually 
sung by Mmstiots to the haip on festival occasions and doubtless 
both nations deuvod then i^lislifox tins scut of entoitainment fiom 
then Teutonic ancestors, without oxtliei of them bonownig#it fiom 
the othoi Amoj%f both pegplo nan ative songs on tine 01 hefcitious 
subjects had evidently obtained fiom the cm best times But the 
piolessed Romances of Olliivaby scorn to have been hist composed 
kin Fiance, wheie also they had then name 

The Latin tongue, as is obseived by an ingenious wutei , 3 cease^l 
to be spoken in Fiance about the ninth centifiy, and was succeeded 
by wlufc was called the Romance tongue, a mixtiu e of the language 
of tho Fianks and bad Latin As the songs oi Olnvahy became 4 
the most populai compositions m that language, they weie empha- 
tically called lionmihs or Xiomant s , though tins name was at lust 
given to any piece' oi pootiy Tho Romances of Olnvahy can bo 
tiaeod as eai ly as the eleventh oentuiy 4 I know not if the Roman 
de Unit wiifton m lift/), was such But it it was, it was by no 
moans tho lust poem oi the kind; othoi s moio ancient (lie still ox- 
tunt G And we have already seen, that, m tho pa ecodmg cenkuy, 
when tho N oi mans mai died down to the battle ol i Tastings, they 
animated themselves, 1 >y singing (in some populai lomanco or 

ballad) tho exploits of Roland and the obhei hen oes of Olnvahy 6 

• # 

1 See above — 3 The Romances on tho subject of Paten al, San Giaal, 
Lancelot du Lac, TubHm, mcio among life lint that appeared m the 
Fiench language in pi use, yet these veto on&iuolly composed m molie, The 
JEditoi has m ms possession a\cuy old Fiench MS in veise, containing Lancmi 
Jffifnan de Paceval , and metiical co])ios of tho otheis maybe found m the 
hb^mes of tho cm unis Sco a Mote of Wauley’s m Hail Catalog Mum 2252, 
p 49, &c Nicholson’s Eng lbsfc Libimy, Bd Ed p 91, &c — See aho a 
ouuous collection of old Punch Romances, wilii Mi Wanloy’s account of tins 
soi t of pieces, m Hail MSS Gatal 978, 106 -—' 1 The Authoi of tho Essay on 
tho Genius of Pope — * Ibid Hist Lit Tom 0 7 — ’Voi Pi efaoe gn\ { Fabliaux 
& Contes dcs Footes Eiaiujois dos xn, \iu, xtv, k xv siotlcs, &c Luis, 375G, 
STom 12mo ’ (a voiy cuuouswoik )— 0 Vtd supia,Nolo(d), Tol I Essay, &c 
Et vide, Rapm, Caite, &c»- — This song of Roland (whatever it i\as) continued 
foi some centimes to bo usually sung by tbe Ftonch m their matches, if uo may 
believe a modoi n French writer 4 IFu jour qu’un chautoit la chanson de Roland, 
eomme o’etoit Pimge dans lea maichcs IJ y a long t$mps, dit d, [John JL of 
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So eaily as IBs I cannot tiaco the songs ol Olm ilty m Mngli It 
The most mwrni I haw seen, is that of llmwhxht desmhed ln»- 
low, which nob oldoi tlun the t well 111 eontuiy Howevoi, 
as tbs nithei zombies the Saxon Poebiy, than the Pu'inh, it is 
not ceitam iWllthe hi at English Romance# weio tmislilod horn 
that language 1 We have ween above, that a jnoponmty fo this 
kind of fictioi^ pievailed among all the (To tin <5 nnkoiw " and, 
though aftei JJfle Norman Conquest, fthis country abounded with 
Fiencli «!!■?&, oi with txanslat ions fiom tlm If l ouch, thoio is 
good leason to Relieve, that the EngKh had oi %mai pieces of then 
own 

The stones d King Arihxii and Ins Aomul Table, may be ioi- 
sonahly jmtygygl of ^ ie of ^ 1S both the Fieneh aid 

the Aimoi leans probably had them horn Pultun 3 Tlio stones of 
Guy and Bevis, with" some otheis, weie piolnbly the invention ot 
English ttffiEHIbls 4 On the obhoi hand, the Enghsli piouucd 
' tianslations of such Romances as weie most eunenfc m Plant o 
and in the list jpen at the conclusion of these lemuks, mam aie 
doubtless of TOuch onginal 

The hist books of Chivaliy that appeared m mu language 

were those by Oaxton/ at least, those mo the fit hi* l have 

Fiance, who died 1i 1304] qit’on no vmt jplii** do Rolands pawn ks Fum^ns, 
On y \oi des Rolands, hu icpbmlit nn \iouv (\ipit,um\ shin aimcnt 

an Chailemagne k lexir tGte ’ Vid tom m p 202, iksINsaich Ilihl sm Pans 
deM-tESJiSSfflBS who Jives as his authonty, Boethius m llisi Seotmmw 
11ns authot, IGEfiei, speaks of the Complaint and Ropuitee, as made m nn 
Assembly of JCTSEates, (vocato senatu)# nd not upon any match, ixo r td 
Boetli lib xv fol 327 "Ed Pans, 1574 

1 See on this itbjoct, Vql 1 Note, S 2, page Iwm, and m note Gg 
p lxxxvm &c —'“Che fust Romances oi Cluvahy among the (humans wcio m 
raetie they BSSEfiome very ancient imitative songs, (winch call La (h > ) 
not only on the fabulous heioes of then own country, but also on those of 
Fiance and fcflWfit, as Tnstiam, Aithnr, Caw am, and the Knights ration* f 
Tafd-ronde Jjjjjid Goldastt Not m Egmluut Fit Cai May l to 171 », p 
207 )— 3 The w® have still some teiy old Romances about K Aithm , but 
as these are m «w)se, they are not piobably then hist pieces that wic com- 
posed on that fljSSct — 4 It is most ciedible that these stones were ongmally ot 
English AvwujiStsfiqeven if the only pieces now extant should bo found to bo 
translations from Hie French What now pa«s for the Fienoh originals vino 
probably onl y nul lifications, or enlargements of the old English stoiv That 
the French ■flSSjMeers bonowed some things ftom the English, appens hum 
the wo rd 'kdlB knt, winch they took up (tom out Minstrels, mid eouuptol 
mt0 ^3i S - e To1 1 P co > an(i Oloss 1 Tctmagmil Rmiyel 
of mEm Tr0 ^ Wl Godfroyc of Buloyno, 1481 U Motto do 
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been able to cliscovei, and these aie all ti inslations fiom the “Pi on eh 
Wheicas Romances of 'this kind had been long oiu lent m mo tie, 
and weie so gcnei ally admued m the time of Chilian, that his 
Rhyme of Bn Thopas was evidently wntfccn to udioulo and bui- 
lesque then) x * 

He cxpies^ly mentions several of them byname in a stan/t, 
which I shall have occasion to quote moie than once in this 

volume * 

Men speken offRomaunoes of pi is 
Hoin-Child, and of Ipotis 
Of I&vis, and Sue Guv 
Of Sire Libeuv, and Plomdamour, 

But Sue Thopas, he beiefch the flour 
Of real chevalue 2 

Most, if not all of these aie still extant m MS m some 01 other 
of oui libiaues, as I shall shew m the conclusion of this slight 
essay, wheie I shall give a list of such metucal Histones and 
Romances as have fallen undei my obseivation 

As many of these contain a considerable poition of poetic ment, 
and thiow great light on the manners and opinions of foimei times, 
it veie to he wished that some of the best of them weie icscued 
fiom oblivion A judicious collection of them accuiately published 
with piopoi illustrations, would he an nnpoitant accession to oiu 
stock of ancient English liteiat^ie Many of them exhibit no mean 
attempts at Epic Ppetiy, and though full of the exploded fictions of 
Chivaliy, frequently display gieafc de&cupfciv^ and inventive power* 
m the Raids, who composed them They aie it least generally 
equal to any otliei poetiy of tljo same age They cannot indeed 
he put m competition with the neivous productions of so universe)! 
and commanding a genius as Chaucer, bub they have a simplicity that 
makes them he lead with less intei ruption, and he moie easily 
undei stood and they aie far moie spurted and enter taming than 
*ihe"VdiouH allegoues of Gowei, 01 the dull and pxolix legends of 
Lydgate Yet, while so much stress was laid upon the writings 

Artlmi, 1485 The life of Charlemagne, 1485, &c As the old mmstiehy 
woie out, pxose hooks of Chivaliy became moie admued, especially aftei the 
Spanish Romances beg m to be tianslated mto English tow nds tfop end of Q 
Elizabeth’s leign then the most populai metucal Romances begau to bo reduced 
into piose, is Su Guy, Bevis, &c 

i See Extinct fiom a LeUoi, written by the Editoi of these volumes, m Mi 
Waiton’s Obseivations, Vol If p J89 -~ 2 Cinteibuiy Tales (Tyiwlutt’s Edit ), 

Yol II p 288 In all the found editions, winch I have seen, the name at 

the end of the 4th lmc is BJandamom e. 
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of these last, by such as treat of English poetry, the old metrical 
Romances though far moie popular m then time, “wore luuily 
known to exist But it has happened unluckily, that the anti- 
quaries who have i evived the woihs oi 0111 ancient wi iteis, htvvo 
been foi the most part men void ot taste and goimw, and tlunetoie 
have always fastidiously 1 ejected tho old poetical Romances, betau.so 
founded on fictitious 01 popular subjects, while they have boon 
careful to grub up eveiy petty fragment oi the most dull and 
insipid lliymist, whose meat it was<to deform rpoialit-y, oi obscure 
true history Should the public encourage the levival of some 
of those ancient Epic Songs of Chivaliy, they would lioqnently 
see the rich oie of an Aiiosto oi a Tasso, though buried it may be 
among the rubbish and dioss of baibaxous times 

Such a publication would answei many important use's It 
would throw new light on the use and pi ogress oi English poetry, 
the history of which can he but imperfectly under stood, if these 
are neglected It would also serve to illustrate innumerable pas- 
sages m our ancient classic poets, which without thou help must be 
for evei obscure Eor, not to mention Ohaueet and Hpom or, -who 
abound with perpetual allusions to thorn, I shall give an instance 
or two from Shakespeare, by way oi specimen of then use. 

In his^play of King John oui great dramatic poet alludes to an 
exploit of Richard I which tho^ador will m vam look lor m 
any true histoiy Eaulconbridgo says to his toother, Act i Sc. L 

f Needs imusfc you lay your heat t it dispose . 

Against whose furie and unmatched foieo, 

The awlesse lion could not wage the light, 

Nor keepctkis princely heart fiom Ruh ud’s hand. 

He thabpeiforce robs lions of their hcai ts 
May easily wenne a woman's 

The fact heie refeired to, is to be traced to its sour co only in the 
old Romance of Eichaid Gein de Lyon, 1 m which 1 ms encounter 
with a hon makes a veiy sinning figure 1 shall give a large ox-S 
tract from tins poem, as a specimen of the maimer oi thesif old 
lhapsodists, and to shew that they did not m their fictions neglect 
the propei means to produce tire ends, as was afterwards so childishly 
done m the prose hooks of Chivalry 

The poet tells us, that Richard, m his return fi om the Holy 

r Dr Grey has shewn that the same story is alluded to in Rasfoli’a Chronicle. 
As it was doubtless originally had fiom the Romance, this b pi oof that tho old 
Metrical Romances throw light on om fust writers m prose* man} oi out 
ancient Histonans have i ecoxdcd tho fictions of Romance. 
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Land, having "been chscpvei ed m tlie habit of c a palmei m Almayne,’ 
and appiehended as a spy, was by the king tin own into puson 
Waidiew, the lung’s son, heaimg of Eichaid’s gieat stiongth, 
clesues the jailoi to let him have a sight of Ins pusoneis liichud 
being the foremost, AY.udrcw asks linn, c if ho daio stand a buffet 
fiom his hand 2* and that on the moiiow ho shall ic turn him 
anothei Rich aid consents, and xecoives a blow that stagger linn 
On the moiiow, having previously waxed Ins hands, he waits his 
antagonist’s annual Waic&ew accoidmgly, piocoods the stoiy, 
c held forth as a tiow man,’ Vmd Richaid gave him such a blow on 
the cheek, as bioke his jaw-bone, and killed him on the spot 1 The 
king, to levenge the death of his son, oideis, by the advice of one 
Eldiede, that a lion, kept puiposely fiom food, shall be turned 
loose upon Richaid But the lung’s daughtei having fallen m 
love with him, tells him of hei fathei’s lesolution, and at his 
lequest piocuies him forty ells of white silk ‘keicheis/ and lieie 
the description of the combat begins 

The kevei chefes 2 he toke on honde, 

And aboute his arine he wonde. 

And thought m that ylke while, 

To &lee the lyon with some gylo 
And syngle m a kyifcyll he stode, 

And abode the lyon fyeis and wode, 

With that cirae the jay line, 

And otlici men Slut wyth him were, 

*And the lyon them anionge , 

Ills pawis were stifle and strode 
The clnmbei doio they undoue. 

And the lyon to them is gone 
Ityeharde sayd,*Holpo, loide Jcs^ 

The lyon made to him venu. 

And w aide hym have all to l^nte 
Kynge Ryehardo besyde liym glente 3 
The lyon on the buste hym spumed, 

Thai abtmte ho touined 
The lyon was hongry and megie, 

And bette lus tayle to lie egrt, 
lie loked abouto as he were xuodde, 

Abrode he all Ins pawes spiadde 
He eryed lowde, and yaned 4 wyde 
Kynge Rycharde lie thought hym th it tyde 
What hym was beste, and to hym sterfce. 

In at the thiote Ins honde lie geite. 


1 On this stoiy Scott founds the into* change of blows between Iliohaid mid 
Fuar Tuck m ‘Ivanhoo 5 — Ed .—’ 1 Ilandkci chiefs. Here we lu\e the 
etymology of the word, m , 4 Couvro le Choi \ l e shpt aside — 4 i 
y awned. 
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And bento out tkc boifco witli \m IiQiide, 

Lounge and ill fch it lie theio londo 
The lyon fell deed to the gioiuule 
By eh aide folte no "wem, 1 no wounde, 

He fell on Ins knees on fch ifc place, 

And thanked Tesu of Xjis gx ico 
* * * * * 

Wliat follows is not so well, and thoietoie I shall extiaot no tuoio 
of tins poem — Foi the above feat tlio author tells ms, the lung wan 
deseiveuly called 

c Stronge By dm de Cuie $0 Lycra no * 

That distich which Shakespeaio puts m the month ol lus mad- 
man m K Leai, Act 3, Be 4 

t Mice and Bits and such small deere 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long yeaief 

has excited the attention, of the on tics lusteid of dome, one of 
r them would substitute geet , and anothei eheei 2 But tho ancient 
reading is established by the old Romance ol tixr Hern s, winch 
Bhakespeaie had doubtless often hoanl sung to tho bmp This 
distich is pait of a descuption theio given oi the hmdships sulloiod 
by Bevis, when confined foi seven yeuis in a dungeon . 


e Battes and m\so and such small dcio 
tVas his meats that soveivyuo/ ishgn F m 

III In different parts of this woik, tho loader will find vuums 
extracts fiom these old poetical legends, U> which 1 re fin lam foi 
faither examples of their style and moke To complete this sub- 
ject, it will be propel *vt least to give one specimen of thou skill m 
distnbufcmg and conducting then fable, by which it will ho Keen 
that natuie and common* sense had supplied to these old simple 
baids the want of cnkcal ait, and taught them some pt tho most 

essential uiles of Epic Poetiy 1 shall select tho Romance .of 

Libms Discounts* as being one of those mentioned by Ohaueei, and 
either shoiter oi moie intelligible than the others ho has quoted" 
If an Epic Poem may be defined, * * a table lekted by a poet, to 
excite admuation, and inspire vntue, by lepxwubmg the hi turn 
of some one&eio, favoiued by heaven, who executes a great design, 
m spite of all the obstacles that oppose him ’ J know not why wo 


uro ^ 2 ^ 1 ^ rar ^ )ulton “~bi Giey — 8 So ifc is mtitleil m tbc EihfcoPa 

MS But thetrue title is Le beaux rtcmnuH, oi the fan unknown Sou a nolo 
m the Canterbury Wey Vol IV p 333-* Vul ‘Dmtuws aur la l'oosib 
Epiquef prefixed to Telemaque 
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should withhold the name of Epic Poem ftom the piece which I am 
about to analyse 

My copy is divided into IX Parts oi Cantos, the se\ eial aigu- 
inents of which aie as follows 

Part I 

Opens with a shoit exordium to bespeak attention the Heio is 
desenbed, a natiual son of Sn Gawam a colebiatcd knight of king 
Ai thin’s couit, who being bought up m a foiest by ins nuathei, is 
kept lgnoiant of ins name and descent Pie caily exhibits maiks 
of Ins com age, by killing a knight m single combat, who encoun- 
teied linn as he was hunting This inspues him with a desne ot 
^ seeking adventuies, theiefoie, clotlnng himself m his enemy’s 
aimom, lie goes to K Ai thru’s court, to request the onlei of 
knighthood His xequest gi anted, he obtains a piomise of having 

the fust adventiue assigned him that shall offer A damsel 

named Ellen, attended by a dwarf, comes to imploie Xv Arthur’s 
issistance, toxescue a young puncess, *the Lady of Smadono’ then 
lmstiess, who is detained fiom hex lights, and confined m pnson 
The adventiue is claimed by the young knight Hu Lybius the 
king assents, the niessengcis aie dissatisfied, aud object to lus 
youth , but aie foiced to acquiesce And lioi e the in st book closes 
with a description of the ceremony of equipping him forth. 

Part IT 

* 

S 11 Lybius sets out on the adventiue ho is dendcd by the dw<uf 
and the damsel on account of his youth they come to the budge 
of Pen 11, winch none can pass without encotiMci mg a knight called 
V: ilium do la Biauneh flu Lybius is challenged they joust with 

then speais Do la Biauneh is dismounted the battle is mi e wed 
on foot SiTWilliam’b sword breaks he yields Sn Lybius makes 
him sweat to go and piesenb himself to iv Aithur, as the first- 
fnnts of his valoni The conqueied knight sets out lor K Ai linn’s 
couit is met by tluee knights, 1ns kinsmen, who, informed of his 
disgrace, vow revenge, and pm sue the conqueioi The next day 
they overtake him the eldest of the three attacks Sir Lybius , but 
is ovcrtluown to the ground The two other brothers assault him 
Sir Lybius is wounded ♦ yet cuts off the second brother’s arm the 
thud yields Sir Lybius sends them all to K Aithur In the thud 
evening he is awaked by the dwarf, who has dxscoveiod a die m the 
wood* 
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Part ITT 

Sn Lybius aims Imnsolf, and leaps on hoiseluok he hods two 
Giants loastmg a wild hoax, wlio have a fait Lady then rapine 
Sn Lybius, by favoiu of the night, mns one o{ (hem llnough with 
Ins speai is assaulted by the othei a lion e bd.llo comics ho outs 
off the giant’s aim, and at length lus head The leseued Lady (an 
Bail’s danghtei) tells him hei stoiy, and loads him to hoi lathoiV* 
castle, who entei tains linn with a gr<;at least, and piesents him 
at parting with a suit of aimoiu and f steed l lo sends the' giant's 

head to K Aifclnu f 

Part IY 

Bn Lybius, maid Ellen, and the dwaif, lenew then journey* 
they see a castle stuck lound with human heads, and ate mini mod 
it belongs to a knight called Sn Geiloion, who, m hemom of his 
lemman ox mistiess, challenges all comeis Ke that can pioduce a 
fairei lady, is to be lowaicled with a milk-white talc on, but if ovei - 
coioe, to lose his head Sn Lybius spends the night in the adjoin- 
ing town m the morning goes to challenge the falcon Tin* 
lmights exchange then gloves tiny agioe in joust m the matkot 
place the lady and maid Ellen aio placed alolt m chans then 
di esses the supenor beauty of Bn Gcllcron’s mistiess dcsonbed 
the ceiemomes pievious to the combat They engage the com- 
bat desoiibecl at large Bn GcIFeion is mrui ably hmt, and 
earned home on his shield Bir Lybius semis the falcon to K 
Arthui, and xeceivos back a Luge piescut m itmms He slays 
foity days to be cured of his wounds, wind! he spends m toasting 
with the neighbouung loids 

Part Y 

Sir Lybius proceeds foi Smaclono m a finest he meets a knight 
hunting, called Bu Otes de Lisle maid Ellen elmxnuHkwith a \oiy 
beautiful dog, begs Sn Lybius to bestow him upon Jut Hu Cbes 
meets them, and claims his dog is lefuscd being miaunod he rules 
to lus castle, and summons his follower they go m quest oi Hu 
Lybms a battle ensues he is still victouous, and forces Sir Otes 
to follow the other conquered knights to K, Aitliur 

Part YI 

Sir Lybius comes to a fan city and castle by a rivox-Hide, besot 
round with pavilions or tents he is informed, m the castle ih a brnxiu 
M lady besieged by a giant named Maugys, who 3<eops tho hi idgc, 
and will let none past. without doing him homage « this Lybius re- 
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fuses a battle ensues the giant clescnbecl the sevcial incidents 
of tlie battle, winch lasts a whole summer’s clay the giant is 
wounded , put to flight , slam The citizens come out m pioces- 
sion to meet then deliyeiei the lady invites him into hei castle 
falls m love *vith him, and seduces him to hex embraces He for- 
gets the pimcess of Smadone, and stays with this bewitching lady 
a twelvemonth This fan soiceiess, like another Alcma, intoxicates 
him with all kinds of sensual pleasuie, and detains lum fiom the 
pin suit of honour * 

Part YII 

Maid Ellen by chance gets an oppoitumty of speaking to him, 
and upbraids him with Ins vice and folly he is filled with remorse, 
and escapes the same evening At length he aruves at the city 
and castle of Smadone Is given to undei stand that he must 
challenge the constable of the castle to single combat, befoie he 
can be zeceived as a guest They joust tlie constable is worsted 
Sn Ly bius is feasted m the castle he deelaies his intention of* 
delivenng then lady, and inquires the paiticulais of hei lustoiy 
‘Two Heciomaneeis have built a fine palace by soicery, and theie 
keep hei m chanted, till she will suiiendei liei duchy to them, and 
yield bo such base conditions as they would impose ’ 

Part VIII 

Eaily on the -yionow Sn Lybrns sets out foi the in chanted 
palace He alights in the comt enleis*tlie liall the wondei s 
of which aio described m siioug Gothic painting He sits down 
at the high table on a sndijen all the lights aie quenched it 
thundeis, and lightens, the palace shakes, the walla fall m pieces 
about his eais He is dismayed and confounded but piesently 
hears horses neigh, and is challenged to single combat by the 
sorcei era lie gets to his steed a battle ensues, with various 
turns of fortune he loses his weapon , but gets i swox d from one 
outlie Hociomanceis, and wounds the othei witli it the edge of 
the sword being secretly poisoned, the wound pioves moital 

Part IX 

He goes up to the smviving sorcerer, who is earned away from 
him by enchantment ab length he finds him, and cuts off his 
head. He returns to the palace to deliver the lady, but cannot 
find her as he is lamenting, a window opens, through which 
enters a horrible serpent with wings and a 'tfoman’si face rL cods 
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xound Ins neck and kisses linn* then is suddenly com cited info a 
veiy beautiful lady She tells him she is the lady of Bmulono, 
and was so mck anted, till she might kiss Bn Gawam, 01 some (moot 
his blood that he has dissolved the damn, and that hoi soli and 
hex dominions may be his iewai/1 The Ivmght (whoso dost out 
is by this means discoveied) joyfully accepts the ollbi , makes hoi 
his bnde, and then sets out with lici foi King Ai thin’s coin t 
Suck is the fable of this ancient pi ace winch the loukn may 
oh eive/Ts as legulai m its conduct, ps any of the finest poems of 
classical antiquity If the execution, paiticulailyas to the diction 
and sentiments, weie but equal to the plan, it would be a capital 
peifoimance, but this is such as might be expected m ludo and 
ignorant times, and m a baibaious unpolished language 

IY I shall conclude this piolix account, with a List of such old 
Metucal Romances as aie still extant, beginning with those men- 
tioned by Chaucei 

- 1 The Romance of Home Chide is pieseiicd m the Outish 

Museum, where it is mtitled ‘p 5 este of kyng Homo’ Sec Cata- 
log Hail MSS 2253, p 70 The language is almost Saxon, yet 
fiom the mention in it of Saiaccns, it appeals to have been w niton 
after some of the Oiusacles It begins thus 

All lieo ben bljpo 
p it to m> song 
A song ycliulle ou sing 
OfAllof po godo kyiigu , 1 Ac 

e 

Another copy or this poem, but greatly altered, and somewhat 
modernized, is pieseived in the Advocates’ Lihiaiy at Edmbuigh, 
m a MS quaito volume of old English poetry [W 4 t] 14 um 
XXXIV m seven iesves or folios, 2 mtitled llnrn-c/uld caul 
Maidm limivel, and beginning thus 

Mi leve frende deie, 

Heiken and ye may heie 

2 The Poem of Ipotu, (oi Tpotis) is piewuvcd in the Cotfmi 
Lihiaiy, Cahg A 2, fo 77, hut is xathei a leligious Legend, than 
a Romance Its beginning is, 

He J) it wyll of wy&dome liore 
Heikeneth now e ze may here 

J * « May all they bo blitlic, that to my song listen A sto S T^M 1 
Of Allot the good king, &c — 2 In each full page of tins Vol ,uc 4 1 lines, when 
the poem is m long metie and 88, when the metie is slum, and the pave m 
two columnar 
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Of a tale of holy y ryte 

Seynti Jon the E\angelyste wytnesseth hyt 

3 The Romance of St? Guy was written befoie that of Bevis, 
being quoted m it 1 An account of tins old poem is given below, 
p 83 To wdneh it may be added, that two complete copies m 
MS aie pieseived at Cambndge, tlie one m the public libi ny, 2 

the otbei m that of Canu College, Class A 8^ In Ame^s 

Typog p 153, may be seen tlie fast lines of the punted copy — 
Tlie 1st MS begins 

Sythe the tyme that Gfod wa& home 

4 Guy and Colh onde y an old Itomance m tlnee paits, is pie- 

seived m the Editoi’s folio MS (p 349) It is in stanzas of six 
lines, the fiist of which may be seen m vol II p 141, beginning 
thus * 

When meate and drinke is great plenty e 

In the Edmbmgh MS (mentioned above) are two ancient 
poems on the subject of Guy of Warwick, viz JSTum XYIII 
containing 26 leaves, and XX 59 loaves Both these have un- 
foitunately the beginnings wanting, otlieiwise they would peihaps 
be found to be difieient copies of one oi both the piecedmg ai tides 

5 Eiom the same MS I can add anothei ax tide to. this list, 
viz The Itomance of Benib? mi $on of Sn Guy, being Xiim XXI 
in 9 leaves this is*piopeily a Continuation of the History of Guy 
and in Ait 3, the Hi.st of liembiun follows that of Guy as a 
necessaiy Pait of it This Edinbiugh Romance of Rembiun be- 
gins thus 

Jesu that eist of mighte most 
Fader and sons and Holy Ghgsfc 

Befoie I quit the subject of Sn Guy, I must observe, that 
if we may believe Dugdale m Ins Baionage, [voL I p 243, col 2] 
the fame of oiu English Champion hacl m the time of Heniy IY 
tiatelled as far as the East, and was no less populai among the 
Saracens, than heie m the West among the nations ot Christendom 
In that reign a Lord Beauchamp tiavellmg to Jerusalem, was 
kindly leceived by a noble peison, the Soldan’s Lieutenant, who 
healing he was descended fiom the famous Guy of Waiwick, 

i Sign K 2 b — 2 For this and most of the following, which are mentions t 
as xireserved m the Public Libiaiy, I lefer the leader to the Oxon Catalogue of 
MSS 1697, vol II p 394 , m Appendix to Bp* More’s MSS No 690, 33, 

smee given to the (Jmveisity of Cambndge* 
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6 whose stoiy tlwy had m books of then owi), language,’ mviLod him 
to Ins palace , and loyally feasting linn, pi esented him with time 
pieeious stones of gieat value, besides diveis cloths o{ silk and 
gold given to Ins sei vants 

G The Bomanee of & Up Bevisns desciibed m the mtioduction to 
No I Book III of this -vol Two mamiseiipt copies of this poem 
aie extant at Qimbudge, vi/ in the Public labial y, 1 and m that 
of Gams Ooll Class A 9 (5 ) — The first ol these begins, 

Loulyngs bstmytli g/ete and snule t 

Tlieie is also a copy of tins Bomanee of Sn Bcvis of Hamptoun, 
in the Edmbuigh MB Numb XNII consisting of 25 leaves, and 
beginning thus 

Loidmges heiknetli to mi talp. 

Is meuer than the nightengak 

The punted copies begin diffeient fiom both, viz 
Listen, Loidmges, and hold you styl 

7 Libeaux (Libcaus or Lybiu s) Discounts is pieseived m the 
Editoi’s folio MB (pag 317,) wheie the fust stan/a ih, 

•Tesus Chust chnsten lunge, 

And his mothei that sweetP tlunge, 

Helpe them at their needo, 

That will listen to my tnle. 

Of a Knight I will you toll, 

A doughty man c/ deede 

An older copy is pieseivcd m the Cotton Lib^uy | Cahg AS fol 
40,] but containing sveh innumeiable variations, th it if is appa- 
lently a diffeient tianslation of some old Eiench ougmal, which 
will account foi the title of Le r Beaux Des^omts, oi Idle Pan 
Unknown The hist line is, 

jTesu Christ oxu Savymn 

As foi Pleindamow . oi Blandnmoiu . no Bomanee with tins title 
has been diseoveied, but as the woid BLaundeme) e oectun m the 
Bomanee of Libius Discounts , m the Editoi’s folio MB p 319, he 
thought the name of Blandamou) e (winch was m all the editions 
of Chaucei he had seen) might have some lefeience to this But 
Pleindcmoitr , the name lestoied by Mi Tyiwlntt, is moio l emote 

8 Le ¥oite Aithmeih among the Hail MSS 2252, § 4-9 Tins 
is judged to be a tianslation from the Eiench, Mi W inley thinks 
it no oldei than the time oi Hen vn but it seems to bo quo fed m 
Syr Bevis, (Sign & ij b) It begins 

Loidm ges, that ate lesse and deiro, 

1 No 000, § 31. Vid Catalog MJSS p 39 i 
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In the Library of Bennett Coll Cambndge, Ko 3 j1, is a MS 
m titled m the Catalogue Acta Atthiu is Metiico Anghcano, but I 
know not its contents 

9 In the Editor's folio MS aie many Songs and Bomances 
about King ^athui and his Kmgjrts, some of which aie veiy im- 
perfect, as K A ? trlna and the Ling of Co? ?iwall 3 (pag 21,) m stanzas 
of 4 lines, beginning, 

[Come here,] «ay cozen Gawame so gay 

The Twh and Gawam (p IS), m stanzas of 6 lines, beginning 
thus 4 

Listen lords great and sm til , 

but these are so imperfect that I do not make distinct articles of 
them See also m this Yoiume, Book I , NTo I II IY Y 

In the same MS p 203, is the Gieene Knight , m 2 Paits, re- 
lating a curious adventure of Sir Gawam, m stanzas of 6 lines, be- 
ginning thus 

List wen Arthur he was L 

10 The Caile of Gaihde is another romantic tale about Sir 
Gawam, m the same MS p 448, m distiches 

Listen to me a little stond 

In all these old poems the same set of knights aie always repre- 
sented with the same manners^and characters, which seem to have 
been as well knowrn, and as distinctly maiked among cm ancestor*, 
as Homer’s Heioes were among the Gieeks- for, as IJlysses is al- 
ways represented crafty, Achilles nascible, and Ajax lough, so 
Sn Gawam is evei couiteous ajid gentle, Sn Kay lugged and dis- 
obliging, <fec c Bn Gawam with his olde eurtesie’ is mentioned by 
Chaucer as noted to a pi over b, m Ins Squire’s Tale Canteib 
Tales, Yol IT p 104 

11 Syi Launfrd , an excellent old Bomance concerning another 
ot Arthur’s Knights, is preserved m the Cotton Libiaiy, Cahg 
A* 2, f 33 This is a translation from the Fiench, 1 made by one 
Thomas Chestre, who is supposed to have lived m the reign of Hen 
vi [Bee Tannei’s Biblioth ] It is m stanzas of six lines, and be- 
gins, 

JBe douzty Artemis dawes 

The above was afterwards altered by some Mmstiel into the Bo- 
mance of Sw Zambewell , m three parts, under winch title it was 

i The Bench Original is picserved among the Hail MBS No 978, § 112 
Lanval 
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moie gencially known 1 Tliib xh m the Edit ox’s lolio MR p GO, 
beginning thus 

Doughty m kin" Aithures chycs 

12 Egei and Game , in six p.nts (m the EditoPs lolio MR ]> 

124), is a well invented tale oPclnvaliy, scaicc midhoi to inv oi 

Anosto’s This which was madvci tently omitted m the fonmo 

editions of this list, is m distichs, and begins thus 

* 

It fell sometimes m the L aid of Bennie 

13 The Romance of Meiline, m mne paits (pieservod in tho 
same folio MS p 145), gives a cimous account of the bn th, p u out- 
age, and juvenile adventuics of this famous Bntisli Piophet* In 
this poem the Saxons axe called Saiu7ens, and tho tin listing the 
rebel angels out of Heaven is attnbuted to f omo Lady 4 It is m 
distichs, and begins thus 

He that made with his h xnd 

Theie is an old Romance Of A) tint) and of Mahn< m tho Edm- 
buigh MS of old English Poems I know not whothei it has any- 
thing m common with this last mentioned It is in tin* volume 
numbered XXIII and extends through 55 leaves The two find, 
lines axe, 

4 esu Crist, heveu kmc; 

A1 ous gran nt gode ending 

14 Sm henbets , (oi as it is in the MB copies, Rn Istmdn is) is 
quoted m Chaucex’s P« of Tliop v G Ajnong Mi (btmek's old 
plays is a punted copy , of which an account has boon all eady gn on 
m Yol I Book II No YIII Hi is pieseived m MR m tho 
Libiaxy of Gams Coll Camb Class A 9 (2,) and also m the Cotton 
Libxaxy, Calig A 12 (£ 12S) This is extiemely didbient from 
the pi mted copy, E g 

Gfod jnt made "both erfe and hoveno 

15 Emm e, a veiy curious and ancient Romance, is presei voc^ m 
tlie same Yol of tho Cotton Libiaiy, f GO It w m stanzas oi six 
lines, and begins thus 

desu J>at ys liyng m irone, 

16 Chevelei e assigne, or, The Knight of the Swan, piwivocl m 
the Cotton Library, has been ‘all eady descubed m Vol. II,, Essav 
on P Plowman’s Metis, &c , as hath also 

1 8ee Laneham’s Letter eoneem. Q Eliz ontcitaiument at Ktllmjnvorf 
1575, 12mo, p, 31 
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17 The Sege of Jhlgm> (oi Jerusalem) which seems to have been 
written aftei the othei, and may not impropeily be classed among 
the Bomances , as may also the following, wlncb is pieseived m 
the same volume viz 

18 Ou aim Myles , (fol 90,) giving an account of the wondeis of 

St Patrick’s Purgatory This is a tian-Iation into veise of the stoiy 
i elated m Mat Pans’s Hist (sub Ann 1153) — It is m distichs 
beginning thus * 

Grod Jnt ys so fij.1 of myght 

In the same Manuscnpt are thiee oi fom othei nanative poems, 
which might be reckoned among the Bomances, but being ratliei 
religious Legends, I shall baiely mention them , as Tundrdc , f 17 
Tveniale Sci G) ego) u, f 84 Jeiome,i 133 Fustache, f 136 

1 9 Octavian %mpei atm , an ancient Itomance of Clnvaliy, is m the 
same vol of the Cotton Libraiy, f 20 — Notwithstanding the name, 
this old poem has nothing m common with the histoiy of the Bo- 
man Empeiors It is m a veiy pecuhai kind of Stanza, whereof 1, 
2, 3, h 5, ihyme togethei, as do the 4 and 6 It begins thus 

Ihesu ]) it iv as with spere ystonge 

In the public Libiaiy at Cambudge, 1 is a poem with the same 
title, that begins veiy diffeiently 

Lyttyll and myldl, olde and yonge 

20 Eglamow of Ao tas (oi toys) is preserved in the same Vol 
with the foiegomg, both m the Cotton Library, and public Libiaiy 
at Cambudge It is *also m tbe Editoi’s Iblio MS p 293, wbeie 
it is divided into six Paits — A punted copy is m the Bodleian 
Libiaiy, C 39 Ait Seld, and. also among dVIi Gai rick’s old phrys, 
EL vol X It is m distichs, and begms^ikus 

Ihesu Cost of heven kyng 

21 Syr To utmoi e (in stanzas of six lines) is pieseived in MS 
in* the Editoi’s volume, p 210, and m the public Libiaiy at 
Cambridge, (690, § 29 7 id Cat MSS p 394) — Two printed 
copies are extant m the Bodleian Libiary, and among Mi Garrick’s 
plays m the same volumes with the last article Both the Editoi’s 
MS and the punted copies begin, 

Nowe Jesu Chryste our heven kynge 
The Cambridge copy thus , 

Heven blys that all shall Wynne 

22 Sir Degree (Degai e or Degoi e } which last seems the tiue title) 

x No 690, (30 ) Vid Oxoru Catalog MSS p 391. 
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m five parts, in distichs, is piesexvecl m the Editors folio MR p 
371, and in. tlie public Libiaiy at Oambudge, (ubi supia) A 
punted copy is in the Bod Libiaiy, 0 39 Ait S< Id , and among 
Mi Gamck’s plays K vol IX — The EdiLoi’s MS and the punted 
copies begin, 

Lordmge, and you wyl lioldo you sty], 

The Cambiidge MS has it, 

Lystenyth, loidyngH, gente and lie 

23 Lpomydon, (oi Chylde Ipomydon) is picseivod among the 
Hail MSS 2252, (44 ) It is m dibtnehs, and begins, 

Mekely, loidyngis, gentylle and fie 

In the Libiaiy of Lincoln Oatliedial, K k 3 10 is an old im- 
pel feet punted copy wanting the whole fiist sheet A 

24 The Squyi of Lowe degu, is one of those bin losqned by 
Chaucer m his Rhyme of Tliopas 1 — Mi Gauxck has a punted 
copy of this among his old plays, K vol IX It begins, 

It was a squyei of low e degie, 

That lornl the kin^s dauglitoi ol Hungie 

25 Hitiow/e of K Richcud Cine [OW] do Lyon, [lanpi W <lo 
Worde, 1528, 4to,] is pieseivcd m the Bodleian Libinrv, 0 39 Ait 
Selden A fiagment of it is also lomammg m the Edmbm gh MS of 
old English poems, Hum XXX VI m 2 loaves A largo E via ad. 
from this xomance has been given already above Thelma d was the 
peculiar pation of Ohivaliy, and favouuto of the old Minstrels, and 
Troubadours See Walton’s Ob&erv Vol I p 29, Vol II p 40 

26 Of the following I have only seen No 27, but 1 believe they 
may all be lefexred to the Class of Romances 

The Knight of Comtesy and the Lady of Faguel (Bodl Lib C 
39 Ait Selcl a punted copy) Tim Mi Wax Ion thinks is Iho 
Story of Coucy’s Heai t, l elated in Fauchet, and m 1 rowel’s Lot Lei h 
[V I S 6 L 20 See Wart Obs V II p 40] TJhe Editor 
has seen a veiy beautiful old ballad on this subject m French 

27 The four following aio all pieseivcd in the MS so oft an 
lefeued to m the public Libiaiy at Cambudge (690 Appendix to 
Bp More’s MSS m Cat MSS Tom II p 394) viz The Lay of JL le 
of Tholouse i (No 27,) of which the Editor hath also a copy lionet 
‘Cod MSS Mus Ashmol Oxon ’ The fix st lino of both is, 

Jesu Cluyste m Tiynyte 

i This is alluded to by Slukespeaie in Ins Hon Y (Act 5 ) whole tfhwllyn 
tells Pistol, he will make him a Squire ol Low Degieo, when he means to knock 
him down 
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28 Eohei d Kynge of+Cysyll (or Sicily) shewing the fall of Pude 
Of this theie is also a copy among the Hail MSS 1703 (3 ) The 
Cambridge MS begins, 

Puncis tliafc be prowde m prese 

29 Le bone Floi ence of Borne, beginning thus 

As fene as men ride or gone 

30 Dioclesian the Empei our, beginning, 

Sum tyme titer vas a noble man 

31 The two knightly bidheis Amys and Amehon (among the 
Harl MSS 2386, § 42 ) is an old Romance of Chivalry , as is also, 

I believe, the fiagment of the Lady Belesant, the dule of Lom- 
hauhfs fan dauyhtei , mentioned in the same aiticle See the 
Catalog Vol II 

32 In the Edinburgh MS so often lefe'ied to (preserved m 
the Advocates Libiary, ¥4 1) might probably be found some 
other articles to add to this list, as well as other copies of some of 
the pieces mentioned m it, foi the whole Volume contains not 
fewer than xxxvn Poems oi Romances, some of them very long 
But as many of them have lost the beginnings, which have been 
cut out for the stake of the illuminations, and as I have not had 
an opportunity of examining the MS myself, I shall be content 
to mention only the ai tides that follow 1 viz 

An old Romance about Rbuland (not I believe the famous 
Paladme, but a cliampion named Itouland Louth , query) being m 
the Volume, Numb xkvu m five leaves, and wants the beginning 

33 Another Romance, that seems to be a kind of continuation 
of this last, mtitled, Otuel a Xnight, (Numb xxvm m 11 leaves 
and a half) The two fii&t lines axe, r 

Herknetb both zmge and old, 

* That willen herea of battailes bold 

34. The King of Tan (Numb iv, m 5 leaves and a half, it is 
al$o m the Bodleyan Libiary, MS Vernon, f 304) beginning 
thus 

Herknetb to me botbe eld and zing, 

For Maries love that swete thing 

35 A Tale or Romance, (Numb i 2 leaves), that wants both 
beginning and end The fiist lines now remaining are, ^ 

/ Th Erl him graunted his will y-wis that the knieht him haden v told 

The Baronins that were of nukle pris befor him thay weren y-cald 

1 Some of these I give, though mutilated and divested of their titles, because 
they may enable a cuiious mqtmer to complete oi improve othei copies 
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36 Another mutilated Tale of Romance (No, in 4 leaves) 
The hist lines at piesent aie, 

To Mr Stewaid wil y gon mcl tellen Inm the sofche of the 
Reseyved bestow soue inon gif ^ou will seivo and with hii be 

37 A mutilated Tale oi Romance (No xi m 13 loaves) The 
hist lines that occui aie, 

That nche Booko his fest gan hold 
With Erls and with Baiohns bold 

I cannot conclude mv account of lT$is ciuious Manuscnpt, with- 
out acknowledging, that I was indebted to the fuendslup of the 
Rev Dj Blau, the ingenious Piofessoi of Belles Letters, m tho 
University of Edmbmgh, for whatevei I learned of its contents, 
and for the important additions it enabled me to make to the foie- 
going list 

To the piecechng articles, two ancient Metucal Romances m the 
Scottish dialect may now be added, which aie published m Pnikei- 
ton’s ‘ Scottish Poems, lepimtod fiom scaice Editions,’ Lund 1702, 
in 3 Yols Svo, viz 

38 Gawcm and Gologias, a Metucal Romance; ft cm an edition 
punted at Edmbuigh, 1508, 8vo, beginning, 

In the tyme of Arthur, as tiew men me told 
It is m stlnzas of 13 lines 

30 Sir Gawan and Sir Galaron of Galloivay , a Metrical Romance, 
m the same stanzas as No. 38, fiom an ancient MS beginning 
thus * 

In the tyme of Arthur an aunter 1 betydde 
By the Tum^atheUn, as the bSke tells , 

Whan lie to Cailele was comen, and conqueror kyd, &e. 

Both these (whieh exhibit the union of the old allitei ative metre, 
with rhyme, Ac and m the teimmation of each stai*za the short 
tnplets of the Tumament of Totenham) are judged to be as old as 
the time of our K Hemy YI being apparently the product] on^of 
an old Poet, thus mentioned by Dunbar, m Ins f Lament fox tho 
Deth of the Makkaus ’ 

* Clerk of Trauent eik he lies take, 

That made the aventers of Sir Gawan e ’ 

It will scarce be necessary to remind the Reader, that Tin ne~ 
wathelan is evidently Teame-Wadlmg , celehiafced m the old Ballad 
of the Marriage of Sir Gawamc See pp 12, and 287, of this 
V olume 


1 ie Adveufcuie 
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Many new references? and peihaps some additional articles miglit 
be added to tbe foiegoing list fiom Mi Wai ton’s History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 3 vols 4to, and fiom the NTotes to Mr Tyi whitt’s im- 
proved Edition of Chaucer’s Canteibuiy Tales, &c m 5 Yols 8vo, 
which have been published since this Essay, &c was first composed, 
but it will be sufficient once foi all to refer the cunous Header to 
those popular Whips 

The leader will also see many interesting paiticulais on the sub- 
ject of these volumes, as well las on most points of geneial liteia- 
tuie, m Sir John Hawkins’s cm ions History of Music, &c in 5 
volumes, 4to, as also m Di Burney’s Hist &c in 4 vols 4to 


THE END OE THE ESSAY 
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SEEIES THE THIED. 

BOOK I. 


I. 

THE BOY AND THE MANTLE 

Is punted verbatim fiom the old MS described m the Preface The 

Editoi believes it mote ancient than it will appear to be at first sight, the 
transcnber of that manuscript having reduced the orthogi aphy and style m 
many instances to the standard of lns^wn times* 

The incidents of the % Mantle and the Knife have not, that I can recollect, 
been borrowed from any other writer The former ofthese evidently suggested 
to Spenser Ins conceit of Elofrmel’s Girdle B iv C 5 St 3 

* Tliat girdle gave the virtue of chaste love 
And wivehood true to ah*that did it beare, > 

But whosoever contrane doth prove* 

Might not the same about her middle weare. 

But it would loose or else asunder teare ’’ 

So it happened *o the false BLorimel, st 16, when 

‘Being brought, about her middle small 

They thought to gird, as best it her became, 

But by no means they could it thereto frame, 

For ever as they fastned it, it loos d 
And fell away, as feeling secret blame, &c 
That all men wondred at the uncouth sight 
And each one thought as to their fancies came 
But she herself did think it done for spight, 

And touched was with secret wrath and shame 
Therewith, as thing deviz’d her to defame 
Then many other ladies likewise tride 
About their tendei loynes to knit the same, 

But it would not on none of them abide, 

But when they thought it fast, eftsoones it was nntide 
Thereat all knights gan laugh and ladies lowre, 

Till that at last the gentle Amoret 


yql in. 
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Likewise assayed to pane that giullo's powio 
And having it about hoi middle sot 
Did find it fit withoutui In e icli oi k t, 

Wheiuit the ic**t gan gio ttly to crnie 
But Flonmel o\cotdingl> did fiofc 
And snatching fiom ha hand/ &c 

As foi the tual 5f the Home , it is not pecuhai to oui Poet It ooems m (ho 
old romance, mtitlecl ‘Moifce iithrn, 1 which mis tiauslatcd out of Fiench m 
the time of K Edw IV and fiibt punted anno 1181 Fiom that lomaiuo 
Anosto is though* 1 to have bouowecl Ins tale ot tho Enchanted Cap, C 12, Kc 
See Mi Waiton’s ‘Obseivations on the Facne Queen, 1 &c 
The r stoiy of the Horn m Moite Aitliiy vanes a good deal hom this of 

our Poet, as the leadei will judge fiom tue following e\ti act ‘By the 

way they met with a knight that was sent fiom Mm gan la Faye to lung 
Aitliui, and this knight had a fau home all g mushed with gold, and the 
home had such a value, that theie might no ladye oi gentlewonnn dunko of 
that home, but if she weie tiue to liei husband and if slice veie false she 
should spill all the dnnke, and if shee weie tiue unto hei Ioide, she might dunk 
peaceably and because of queen e Gucne\ei, and in despite of Sn Launcelot du 

Lake, this home was sent unto lung Aitliui 1 Tins hom is intei eeptod and 

brought unto anothei lung named Maikc, who is not a whit moic foi lunate 
than the Butish heio, for he makes * his qecnc dunko thcieof and an bundled 
ladies moe, and theie woie but fouie ladies of all those tint di ink cleane 1 of 
which numbei the said queen pi oves not to be one [Book II chap 22 Ed 10.12] 
In otliei respects the two stones aio so difleicnt, that wo have just reason 
to suppose this Ballad was wutten befoie tlut xomanco was Uaualated into 
English 

As for queen Guenevei, she is lieie lepicscntcd no otheiwiso than m the old 
Histones and Romances Holmshed obsiwves, that ‘she was evil lepoited of, 
as noted of incontinence and bieach of faith to lm husband 1 Vol 1 p 03 
Such Keadeis, as have no lelish foi piuc antiquity, will fmd a moic 
modem copy of this Ballad at the end of the volume 

In the third day of may, 

To Cailede did come 
A land duteous child. 

That cold much of wisdome 

A kutle and a mantle -6 

This child had uppon. 

With [biouches] and rmges 
Full nchelye bedone. 

Ho had a suto of si Ike 

About his middle di awno , 10 

Vei 7, Blanches, MS 
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Without liq cold of curtesye 
He thought itt much shame 

‘ God speed thee, king Aithur, 

Sitting at thy meate 

And the goodly queene Guenever,, 15 

I caimott her foigett 

I tell you, loids, m this hall, 

I hett you all to [heede] , 

Except you he the moie suior 

Is you for to diead ’ 20 

He plucked out of his [potemer,] 

And longei wold not dwell, 

He pulled forth a pietty mantle, 

Betweene two nut-shells 

‘ Have thou here, king Arthur, 25 

Have thou heeie or mee 
Give itt to ijjiy comely queens 
Shapen as itt is aheadye 

‘ Itt shall never become thaj wiffe, 

That hath once done aimsse ' 30 

Then eveiy knight in the kings court 
Began to caie for [his ] 

Forth came dame Guenever, 

To the mantle shee liei [hied] , 

The ladye she was newf angle, 85 

But yett shee was affrayd 

Yer 18, heate, MS — Yer 21, poterver, MS — Yer 32, his wiffe, MS — Yer 
34, bided, MS 
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When, shee had. taken tlio mantle , 

She stoode as shoo had boono nudd , 

It was fiom the top to the too 

As sheeies had itt sluoad fto 

One while was itt [gulo] , 

Anothei while was itt gioeno, 

Another while was itt r wadded 
111 itt did hei beseeme 

Another while was it blacke 45 

And boie the woist hue 
‘ By my fioth/ quoth king Aitlnu, 

‘ I thmke thou be not tiuo ’ 

Shee threw downo the mantle. 

That blight was of bloc , go 

Fast with a ludd redd, 

To hei chambei can shoo flee. 

She cuist the weaver, and the walkoi, 

That clothe that had wi ought, 

And bade a vengeance on his crowne, Go 
That hither hath itt Hi ought 

‘ I had rather be m a wood, 

Under a gieene tree. 

Then m lung Arthurs court 

Shamed foi to bee.’ eo 

Kay called forth his ladyo, 

And bade her come neeie ; 

Saies, 1 Madam, and thou bo guiltyo, 

I pray thee hold thee theio. 5 

Vei 41, gaulo, MS 
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Foith came his ladye os 

Shoitlye and anon, 

Boldlye to the mantle 
Then is shee gone 

When she had tane the mantle, 

And cast it hei about, ro 

Then was shee bare 
[Before all the rout ] 

Then every knight. 

That was in the kings court, , 

Talked, laughed, and showted 75 

Full oft att that sport 

She threw downe the mantle, 

That bright was of blee, 

Fast, with a red rudd. 

To her chamber can shee flee 8» 

Foith came an old knight 
Patteimg ore a creede, 

And he pioferred.to this little boy 
Twenty markes to his meede ; 

And all the time of the Chiistmasse 85 

Willinglye to ffeede, 

For why this mantle might 
Doe his wiffe some need. 

When she had tane the mantle. 

Of cloth that was made, ao 

Shee had no more left on her. 

But a tassell and a thxeed 


Yei 75, lauged, MS. 
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Then evoiy knight m the kings coui't 
Bade cvill might shoo speed 

Sh.ee tlncw downe the mantle, oc 

That buglit was of bleo , 

And fast, with a ledd nidd, 

To hei chamber can shoo flee 

Ciaddocko called foith his ladye. 

And bade hei come m, 100 

Saitli, ‘ Winne this mantle, ladye. 

With a little chnne 

Winne this mantle, ladye, 

And it slial bo thine, 

If thou nevci did amiss© 105 

Smce thou wast mine 5 

Forth came Craddockcs ladye 

Shoitlye and anon, o 

But boldly e to the mantle » 

Then is shee gone no 

* 

When shee had tane the mantle, 

And cast itt her about, 

Upp att her gieat toe 
It began to cunkle and crowt 
Shee said, £ bowo downe, mantle, lis 

And shame me not for nought, 

Once I did amisse, 

I tell you coitamlye, 

When I lust Craddockcs mouth 
Under a groene tioo, 


120 
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When. I last Ciaddockes month 
Befoie ho many eel mee ’ 

When sheo had hei slue even, 

•» * 

And hei sines shoe had tolde , 

The mantle stoode about hei 125 

Bight as shee wold 


Seemelye of conloiu 

Ghttemg like gold 

Then every knight m Arthurs couit 

Did hei behold 130 

Then spake dame Guenever 
To Ai thru oui king, 

‘ She hath tane yonder mantle 
Not with light, but with wionge 

See you not yonder woman, 135 

That maketh her self soe [cleane] ' l 
I have seene tane out of hSr bedd 
Of men fiveteene , 

Piiests, claikes, and wedded men 

From her bedeenc 140 

Yett shee taketh the mantle. 

And maketh her self cleane ’ 

Then spake tho htle boy. 

That kept the mantle in hold, 

Sayes, ‘ king, chasten thy wrffe, 145 

Of her words shoo is to bold 

Yci 134, wnglit, MS — ' Yei 136, cleare, MS — Ver 140, by deene, MS 
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She is a bitch, and a witch, 

And a whoie bold 

King, in thine owno hall 

Thou art a cuckold 1 150 

The litle boy stoodc 
Looking out a dole , 

[And tlieie as he was lookmgo 
He was waie of a wyld boio ] 

He was waie of a wyld boie, 155 

Wold have wenyed a man 
He pulld forth a wood kniffe, 

Fast thithci that he lan 
He biouglit in the boics head, 

And quitted him klco a man. 160 

He brought m the bores head, 

And was wonderous bold 

He said * there was never a cuckolds lcniffe 

Caive itt that cold ’ 

Some rubbed their knives ms 

TJppon a "whetstone 

Some threw- them under the table, 

And said they had none. 

King Arthur, and the child 

Stood looking upon them, no 

All then knives edges 

Turned backe agarne, 

Craddoeke had a little kmve 
Of non and of steelo ; 


Ter 170, them upon, MS 
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He bailed, the boies head 
Wonderous weele, 

That every knight in the kings coiut 
H%d a morssell 

The httle hoy had a home. 

Of red gold that ronge 

He said, c there was noe cuckolde 

Shall dnnke of my home , 

But he shold it sheede 
Either behind or beforne ’ 

Some shedd on then shoulder. 

And some on their knee , 

He that cold not hitt his mouthe. 
Put it in his eye 
And he that was a cuckold 
Every man might him. see 

Ciaddopke wan the home. 

And the bores head 
His ladie wan the mantle 
IJnto her meede 
Everye such a lovely ladye, 

God send her well to speede. 


Ter, 175, or birtled, MS 
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THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWATNE 

chiefly taken ft on. the hagment ol an old Rdl.nl m the 1^ MB 
which he lus lesson to believe mine ancieut linn the time ol (lnuiei, an 

e\tiemely mutilated, lulf of eic.y leaf being lorn awft i l a ^ 

surmleinents, &c it was deem oil impiopei tui tins collection 
theiefoie leceived, such as they aie They aic not hieie pHtiuilai yiom od 
out, because the Fiagment itself will now be found punted at the ot 
volume 

t> A T?.T THE FIRST 


King Artliui lives in meiry Cailcilc, 
And scemely is to see, 

And there with lum quccnc Guenovor, 
That bnde soo blight of bloc. 


And theic with him qiiceno Guenovor, 
That bnde so bright m bowro 
And all lus barons about him stoode, 
Tliat woie both staffs and stowro 

The long a loyale Chnstmassb kept, 
With ninth and pnnedye clicaro , 
To him ropaned many a lailghto, 

That came both fairo and nearo. 


And when they were to dinner sotto, 
And cups went freely round, 
Before them came a faire damsbllo. 
And knelt upon the giound 

‘ A hoone, a boono, 0 kmgo Aithhro, 
I beg a boone of thee ; 

Avenge mo of a carbsh kniglito, 

Wlio hath slient my love and moo. 


20 
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At Teame-Wacllmg 1 his castle stands, 

Neai to that lake so fan. 

And piondlye uso the battlements. 

And stieameis deck the an 

Noe gentle knight, nor ladye gay, as 

May pass that castle-walle 
But fiom that foule discuiteous kmghte, 
Mishappe will them befalle 

Hee ’s twyce the size of common men, 

Wi’ thewes, and sinewes stiongo, 30 

And on his backe he beais a clubbe, 

That is both thicke and longe 

This gmnme barbne ’twas om karde happe, 

But y ester mome to see. 

When to his bowre he bare my love, 35 

And soie misused mee 

And when I told him, lung Arthur e 
As lyttle ■shold lnm spare , 

Goo tell, sayd hee, # that cuckold luuge, 

To meete mee if he daie 40 

IJpp then steited king Aitliure, 

And sware by hille and dale, 

He ne’er wolde qmtt that gumme barbne. 

Till he had made him quail. 

* Goe fetch my swoid Escalibar, 45 

Goe saddle mee my steede, 

1 Tearne- Wadlmg is the name of a small lake near Hesketh m Cumheiland, 
on the road from Penrith to Carlisle Theie is a tradition, that an old castle 
once stood near the lake, the remains ol which weie not long since visible 
1 Tearn , 5 in the dialect of that countiy, signifies a small Like, and is still in use 
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Nowc, by my faye, that gummo barbno 
Shall me this lutlifuHc cloodo 5 

And when be eamo to Toamo Wadlmgo 

Bencthe tlio castle walle . so 

‘Como foith, come foith, thou proude barbne, 
Or yielde thyself my tin alio ’ 

On magicke giounde that castle stoodc, 

And fenc’d with many a spello 

Noe vahant kmghto could tioad thereon, 55 
But stiaito his courage felle 

Forth then rush’d that carlish knight, 

Fang Arthur folto the charmc 

His stuidy smewos lost thou strong the, 

Downc sunlco his feeble aimo co 

‘Nowc yield thee, yield theo, kmgo Aithrno, 
Now yield theo, untolnee 

Oi fighto with mcc, 01 lose thy lande, 

Noe better tcimes mayo bcc," 

r 

Unlosse thou swcaie upon tho rood, es 

And pionusd on thy faye, 

Here to roturne to Toarne-Wadlmg, 

Upon the new-ycaie’s daye, 

And brmge me wordo what thing it is 
All women moste desyre , 70 

This is thy ransome, Arthui,’ ho sayes, 

‘ lie have noe othei hyre ’ 

King Aithui then lieldo up his handc, 

And swarc upon his faye. 
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Then tooke Ijis leave of the grimme barone is 
And faste hee lode awaye 

And he lode east, and he lode west. 

And did of all mquyie, 

What tlnng it is all women crave, 

And what they most desyre so 

Some told him riches, pompe, or state; 

Some rayment fine and bnghte , 

Some told him mirthe, some flatterye. 

And some a jolly e krnghte 

In letters all king Arthur wrote, 85 

And seal’d them with his rmge 
But still his minde was helde m doubte, 

Each tolde a different thinge 

As mthf ulle he rode over a more, 

He saw a ladye sette 90 

Betweene* an oke, and a greene liolleye. 

All clad naked 1 scailette 

Her nose was crookt and tumd outwaide, 

Her chin stoode all awryef 
And wheie as sholde have been her moutke, ss 
Lo I there was set her eye 

Her haires, like serpents, clung aboute 
Her cheekes of deadly hewe 
A worse-form’d ladye than she was, 

No man mote ever vie we. 100 

3 Tim was a common plnase m oui old wnteis , so Chattcej, in Ins Piologne 
to the Cant Tales, says of the wife of Bath 

‘Her liosett were of fyne scarlet refl * 
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To hail tho lung m soomolyo sojto 
This ladyo was fnllo fame , 

But lyin g Aithtue all soio amaz’d, 

No aunswero made again o 

* What wight art thou/ the ladyo sayd, iofi 

‘That wilt not spoakc to nice ? 

Sir, I may chanco to easo thy panic. 

Though I beo foulo to soc ’ 

* If thou wilt caso my pamo/ ho sayd, 

‘ And helpe mo ni my necdo , no 

Ask what thou wilt, thou gnmme lad) b, 

And it shall beo thy mcodo ’ 

‘ 0 swcaio moo this upon tho loodo, 

And piomibo on thy fayo, 

And hoio tho scciotto 1 will telle, no 

That shall thy 1 an some payo ’ 

King Avthiu piomis’d on Ins fayo, 

And swaie upon tho loodo, 

The seciettortlicn tho ladyo told, 

As lightlye yvcll shoo cou’do 120 

‘ Now, this shall bo my payo, sn king, 

And this my guoidon beo. 

That some yong fan and couitlyc knight, 

Thou himgc to manyo moo ’ 

Fast then pnekod lung Aithtno 120 

Oie lnllo, and dale, and downo 
And soonc ho foundo the lurono’s howro 
And soone tho gamine barouno 
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He bare bis alubbo upon bis backe, 

Hee stoode botlie stiffe and stionge, 130 

And, -when be bad the letteis leade, 

Awaye the letties fkmge. 

‘Nowe yield thee, Artbui, and thy lands, 

All foifeit unto mee, 

For this is not thy paye, sn king, 135 

Nor may thy lansome bee ’ 

e Yet bold thy band, thou proud baibne, 

I pi aye thee bold tby band, 

And give mee leave to speake once moie 

In leskewe of my land 140 

This mome, as I came over a moie, 

I saw a ladye sette 

Betwene an oke, and a greene holleye, 

All clad in red scailette 

Shee sayes, all women will ham then wille, 145 
This is their chief desyie, 

Now yield, as thou ait a baione'tiue, 

That I have payd nnne byte 5 

‘An earlye vengeaunee bgbt on her ” 

The caibsb baron swoie iso 

* Sbee was my sistei tolde thee tins, 

And sbee k a misbapcn whore. 

But here I will make mine avowe. 

To do bei as ill a turne 

For an ever I may that foule tbeefe gette, uvs 
In a fyre I will her burne ‘ 
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PART THE SEOONDE . 

Homewards puckod king Artlbue, 

And a weaiye man was hoc. 

An d soono lie motto queen Guenovor, 

That budo so blight of bloc 

‘What newest what newes? thou noble king, 5 
Howe, Aithur, hast thou spod ? 

Where hast thou hung the cailish kmghte ’ 

An d where bestow’d lus head?’ 

‘The eailisb, lunght is safe foi mee, 

And fieo fio moital hanne 10 

On magicke gioundc lus castle stands, 

And fenc’d with many a cliaune 

To howc to him I was fullo fame, 

And yieldo mee to Ins hand 

And but foi a lotlily lady o, theio ir» 

I sliolde havo lost my land 

And nowe tins fdls my hcaite with woe, 

And sorrowc of my life, 

1 swoio a yonge and couitlyo knight, 

Sliolde mairy hei to Ins wife ’ 20 

Then bespako lnm Su Gawkuic, 

That was ever a gentle kmglito 

‘ That lothly ladye I will wed, 

Therefore bo merryo and lighto ’ 

‘ Nowe naye, nowe naye, good sir Gawilmc , 21 

My sister’s sonno yoo bee, 

This lothlyo ladye ’s all too gummo. 

And all too foule for yoo 
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Her nose is erpokt and turn’d outwhrde , 

Her dim stands all awrye, 30 

A woise form’d ladye than shee is 
Was nevei seen with eye ’ 

e Wliat though her chin stand all awrye. 

And shee be foule to seel 
I ’ll marry hei, untie, for thy sate, 35 

And I ’ll thy ransome bee ’ 

‘Howe thankes, now thankes, good sir Gawame , 
And a blessing thee betyde 1 • 

To-monow wee’ll have knights and squires, 

And wee ’ll goe fetch thy bride 40 

And wee’ll have hawkes and wee’ll have houndes. 
To cover our intent , 

And wee’ll away to the gieene forbst, 

As wee a hunting went ’ 

ft 

Sir Lancelot, sir Stephen bolde*, 45 

They lode with them that daye, 

And foremoste of the companye • 

There rode the stewarde Kaye 

Soe did sir Banter and sir Bore, 

And eke sir Garratte keene, so 

Sir Tristram too, that gentle knight, 

To the forest freshe and greene 

And when they came to the greene forrest, 
Beneathe a faire holley tree 
There sate that ladye m led scarlfette 55 

That unseemelye was to see 
voi. m. b 
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Sir Kay behold that lady’s face, 

And looked upon lior swoero , 

‘ Whoever kisses that ladyo/ lie sayos, 

5 Of his lasso ho stands m 1 'oaro ’ so 

Sir Kay behold that ladyo againo, 

And looked upon hoi snout , 

* Wlioover kisses that ladyo,’ ho sayos, 

Of Ins kisse ho stands m doubt.’ 

‘Peace, bi other Kay/ saydo sir Gawaino, 65 
‘ And amend tlieo of thy life • 

For thcie is a knight amongst us all, 

Must marry hei to Ins wife ’ 

‘What' marry this foulo quoano/ quoth Kay, 

F the devil’s name anono, ro 

Gott moo a wife wherever 1 mayo. 

In sooth shoo shall bo none ’ 

Then some tooko up their hawkos in hasto, 

And some took up their houudos , 

And say d "they woldo not marry her, 76 

For cities, <>nor foi townes 

Then bespake lnm long Aithhro, 

And swaie there by this dayo , 

For a little foulo sights and misliklngo, 

Yee shall not say her nayo/ so 

‘ Peace, lordlings, peace,’ sir Gawaino say cl; 

‘Nor make debate and stnfo; 

This lothlye ladyo I will take, 

And marry her to my wife.’ 
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‘ No we thankes, nowe thankes, good su Gawame, 
And a blessmge be thy meede 1 ss 

Foi as I am thine own ladye, 

Thou never shalt me this deede ’ 

Then up they took that lothly dame; 

And home anone they bunge 90 

And them sir Gawame he her wed, 

And married her with a rmge 

And -when they weie m wed-bed laid, 

And all were done awaye * 

‘ Come turne to mee, mine owne wed-lord 95 
Come tone to mee I praye 1 

Sir Gawame scant could lift his head, 

For son owe and foi caie, 

When, lo 1 mstead of that lothelye dame, 

Hee sawe a young.ladye faue 100 

Sweet blushes* stayn’d her rud-ied cheeke, 

Her eyen were blacke as sloe 
The lipemng chon ye swellde her lippe. 

And all her necke was snowe 

Sir Gawame kiss’d that lady faire, 105 

Lying upon the sheete 
And swoie, as he was a true kmghte, 

The spice was never soe sweete 

Sir Gawame kiss’d that lady bnghte, 

Lying there by his side 
‘ The fairest flower is not soe faire . 

Tlioxi nevei can’st bee my bnde ’ 


no 
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c I am tliy bude, mmo owno doarc loido, 

Tlic same wluche tbou didst knowc. 

That was soo lothlyo, and was wont lie 

Upon the wild moio to goo 

No we, gentle Gawamo, cliuso, 3 quoth slice, 

‘ And make tliy cboieo witli care , 

Whethoi by night, 01 else by dayc, 

Shall I be foide or fane '>■ ’ 120 

e To have thee foulo still in the night, 

When I with thee should playo ' 

I had lathci fane, my lady doaro. 

To have thee foule by dayo 3 

‘What' when gayo ladyos goo with theii lordos 125 
To chmko the ale and wino, 

Alas' then I must hide myself, 

I must not goo with,, mine!’ 

£ My fane lady 6, sir Gawamc <sayd, 

I yield me to thy slcille, 130 

Because tk5u ait mine owne ladyb 
Thou shaltrhave all thy wille 3 

‘ No we blessed be thou, sweoto Gawhmc, 

And the daye that I thoo see ; 

Bor as thou seest mee at this time, 13s 

Soo shall I ever boo. 

My fathei was an aged kmghte, 

And yet it chanced soo, 

He tooke to wife a false ladyh, 

Wluche bioughte me to this woo. 


140 
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Shee witch’d mee, being a faire yonge maide. 

In the greene foiest to clwelle , 

And theie to abide in lotblye shape, 

Most like a fiend of helle 

Midst mores and mosses, woods, and wilds, i-is 
To lead a lonesome hfe 
Tdl some yong fane and couitlye kmghte 
Wolde many r e me to his wife 

Nor fully to game mine owne trewe shape, 

Such was her devilish skdle, leo 

Until he wolde yielde to be rul’d by mee. 

And let mee have all my wille 

She witchd my bi other to a carlish boore, 

And made him stiffe and stronge , 

And built him a bowre on magicke grounde, iss 
To hve by lapme and wionge 

But now the spelle is bioken thioughe. 

And wronge is turnde to ughte. 

Henceforth I shall bee a fane-lady^. 

And hee be a gentle kmghte ’ 160 


III 

KING RYENCE’S CHALLENGE 

This song is more modem than, many of those which follow it, but is placed 
here for the sake of the subject It was sung before queen Elizabeth at the 
grand enteitammenfc at Kenilworth -castle m 1575, and was probably com- 
posed for that occasion In a letter describing those festivities, it is thus 
mentioned i A Mmstral came forth with a sollem song, warranted for story 
out of K Arthur’s acts, whereof I gat a copy, and is this 
" So ifc fell out on a Pentecost, &c ” * 
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Aflei the song the aauativo pioceeds 4 At tins tjio Mmstiell nude a pause 
and a cmtc/y ioi Pnmus Passtis Mmq o l the song is then, hut I gutt 
it not * 

llio stoiy m 4 Moito Aithiu,’ whence it is taken, urns as follows 4 Came a 
mc&engci hastely iiom Lmg Ryonee ol Noith-Walos, — saying, tlut king 
llyence lud discomfited and ovcioomon eleuven kings, ami o\eucheo( thorn 
did him homage, and tlut was tins the} gave him then btnuls ehvme (lay no 
of! — wheiefoie the messcngei came foi king Aifch ut’s beaul, lm kmg Ryonee 
had puifeled a imuitoll with kings hcauls, and thcie lacked loi one a place of 
the mantell, whcielme he sent foi lus beaid, oi (he ho would enlei into his 
lands, and bieivi and slay, and nevoi leave till he hue thy head and thy 
beaul Well, said king Aitlnu, thou lust biul thy message, which is the 
most villainous and lewdest message that evci man heaul sent to a kmg 
Also thou mayest see my beaul is full young yet foi to make a pm fell of, 
but tell thou the king that— oi it bo long lie shall do to me homage on both 
lus knees, oi else he shall leese Ins head ’ [R I 21 See also the same 
Romance, B I c 92] r 

The thought seems to be ougmally taken fiom Jeff Monmouth’s Hist B X 
e 8 winch is alluded to by Buy ton m Ins Poly-011) Song 4 and by Spenser 
in Faei Qu 6 1 13 15 See the Obscivatioim on Spenset, vol 11 p 223 
The following text is composed of the best leadings selected Rom tluee 
different copies The fust m Emleibie’s (limbi u Tnumpli ms, p J07 The 
second m the Lettei abovemenhoued And the thud maei ted in MS m a copy 
of Moito Aitlnu, 1632, m the Bodl Libiaiy 
Stow tells us, that kmg Aiihtn kept lua immd table at 4 divme places, but 
especially at Carbon, Wmchestei, and Camalot m SoHunsetshhoJ This 
Camalot, 4 sometimes a famous towno oi castle, is situate on a veiy high tor 
oi hill, &c 5 [See an exact descuption u Stowe’s Amials, Ed, 1031, p 55 J 

As it foil out ou aaPcntoeost clay, , 

King Arthur at Camolot kept Ins court royall, 

With Ins fane queeno daiuo Gucnevor tho gay, 

And many bold barons sitting in hall; 

With ladies attired m puiplo and pall; s 

And heraults m howkes, hooting on high, 

Cryed, Largesse , Largesse, Chevaliers tres-hardie 1 

A doughty dwaife to the uppermost doas 
Eight pertlye gan pneko, lcuochng on knoo, 

With steven fulle stouto amids all tho proas, 10 

1 ‘Lttgwse, Largesse,’ The heialds leaoundod those woids asoR as they 
received of the boanty of tho knights. Sco 1 Memonos de la Chevaleuo.' tom 
X p 99 —The expiession is still used m tho form of installing knights of the 
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Sayd, £ Nowe sh king Arthui, God save tliee, and 
see< 

Sir Ryence of North-gales gieetetli well thee, 

And bids thee thy beaid anon to him send, 

Or else from thy jaws he will it off rend 

For his robe of state is a rich scailet mantle, 15 
With eleven kings beaids bordered 1 about, 

And there is room lefte yet in a kantle. 

For thine to stande, to make the twelfth out 
This must be done, be thou never so stout, 

This must be done, I tell thee no fajble, 20 

Mangie the teethe of all thy round table 5 

When this mortal message fiom his mouthe past, 
Gieat was the noyse bothe in hall and m bower 
The king fum'd, the queene scieeckt, ladies were 
aghast, 24 

Pimces puffd, barons blustied, loids began lower; 
Knights stoimed; squires startled, like steeds in 
a stowei , „ 

Pages and yeomen yell’d out m the hall. 

Then in came sn* Kay, the [king's] seneschal 

‘ Silence, my soveraignes/ quoth this courteous knight, 
And m that stound the stowre began still 30 

[Then] the dwarfe's dinner full deerely was dight 
Of wine and wassel he had his wdle • 

And, when he had eaten and drunken his fill. 

An hundred pieces of fine coined gold 

Were given this dwaif for his message bold 35 

£ But say to sir Eyence, thou dwarf/ quoth the king, 
‘That for his bold message I do him defye, 

l i e set round the border, as fins are now round the gowns of Magistrates 
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And shortlye with, basms and pans- will him nng 
Out of North-gales, wheie he and I 
"With swords, and not lazois, quickly shall tryo, 40 
Whethei he, or king' Aithiu will pi ova the best 
baiboi / 

And theiewith he shook his good sword Excalhbor. 

•ft -V ft 

fjf Strada, m Ins Piolusions, has ridiculed the stoiy of the Giant’s Mantle, 
made of the Beauts of Kings* 


IV. 

KING ARTHUR’S DEATn 

A FRAGMENT 

The subject of this ballad is evidently taken ftom the old lomancc 4 Mo Ho 
A.i thin,’ but with some vnuations, especially m the concluding si mm, m 
which the author seems lathei to follow the tiaditions of the old Welsh Baida, 
who ‘believed that king Aitluir was not dead, but coinoiod aware by the 
Fairies into some pleasant place, wheie he should immune ioi a tunc, ami 
then returne agame and reign m as giedlk authonty as cvei ’ Ilohnqshcd B 
5 c 14 01 as it is expiessed m an old Chronicle punted 'll Antweip HO, *3, by 

Ger do Leew, 4 The BietOns supposen, that he [*K Aithiu | shall come 

yet and conquere all Bretaigne, tor ceifces this is the pioplncye of Mcilyn 
He sayd, that his deth shall be doubteous , and sayd soth, ioi men thereof 

yet have double, and alftdlcn toi ever moie, foi men wyt not whethei that 

he lyveth or is dede ’ See nioie ancient testimonies m Selden’s Notes on 
Polyolbion, Song III * 

This fragment being very incorrect and zmpeifcct m the onginal MS hath 
received some conjectural emendations, and even a supplement of thiCQ oi 
four stanzas composed from the romance of 4 Morte Aithui ’ 1 
■ft ft ft ft ft 

On Trmitye Mondaye in the morne, 

Tlus sore battayle was doom’d to bee ; 

Where manye a kmghte cry’d, £ Woll-awaye!’ 
Alacke, it was the more pittie 

1 There is a tradition m Sicily, that Arthiu is pieservcd alive by hts fairy 
sister, La Fata Moigana, whose palace is said to be seen m the sea of Mcssma, 
opposite Eeggio —Ed 
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Eie the fust crowmgo of the cocke, 5 

When as the lunge in Ins bed laye, 

He thoughte sir Gawame to him came , 1 
And.theie to him these woides did saye 

‘Nowe, as you are mine unkle deare, 

And as you prize your life, tins daye 10 

0 meet not with youi foe in fighte, 

Putt off the battayle, if yee maye 

For sir Launcelot is nowe in Fiaunce, 

And with him many an hardy© kmghte 

Who will withm this moneth be backe, 15 

And will assiste yee m the fighte ’ 

The lunge then call ’d his nobles all, 

Before tho bieakmge of the daye. 

And tolde them how six Gawame came. 

And theie to him these wordes did saye 20 

% 

His nobles all tins counsayle gave, 

That eailye in the morning, hee 

Shold send awaye an lierauld at names. 

To aske a parley fane and frpe 

Then twelve good kmghtes lung Aithure chose, 25 
The best of all that with him were 

To parley with the foe in field, 

And make with him agreement fane. 

The lung he chaiged all his hoste, 

In readiness© there foi to bee * 30 

1 Sir Gawame had been killed at Arthui’s landing on his return fiom abroad 
See the next Ballad, ver, 73. 
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But noe man sholde noe weapornstmio, 

Unlesse a sword diawne they shold see. 

And Moidiod on tlio other paito, 

Twelve of his knights chd likewise bnngo , 

The heste of all his companye, 35 

To hold the pailey with the kmgo 

Sir Moiched also cliaiged his hoste, 

In reachnesse thoic foi to boo, 

But noe man sholde no weapon stuue, 

But if a swo^de diawne they shold see 40 

Bor he duiste not his unkle tiusto, 

ISTor he his nophowe, sotho to tell 

Alacke 1 it was a woefullo case, 

As eie in Chnsteutyo bofollo. 

But when they wero togothei motto, 45 

And both to fame accordance bioughte ; 

And a month’s league botweene then! setto, 

Before the battaylo sholde be 'foughtc , 

* ♦ 

An addere crept forth of a busho, 

Stunge one o’ tlb king’s kmghtes on tho knee : 50 

Alacke! it was a woefulle chanco, 

As ever was m Chnstontle. 

When tho kmghte foiuid him wounded soro, 

And sawe the ivild-worme hangmge there , 

His swoide he from his scabberde drewc 55 

A piteous case as ye shall hears 

For when tho two hostes sawe the sworde, 

They joyned battayle mstantlyo ; 
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Till of soe manye noble knightes. 

On one side tlicie were left but tluee so 

Foi all weie slain that durst abide. 

And but some fewe that fled awaye 

Ay meet it was a bloodye fielde, 

As eie was fougbte on summer’s daye 

Upon lung Arthur's own paitye, 65 

Onlye lumselfe escaped there. 

And Lukyn duke of Gloster free, 

And the king’s butler Bede vein 

And when the king beheld his kmghtes. 

All dead and scatteied on the molde, 70 

The teaies fast trickled downe his face, 

That manlye face m fight so bolde 

‘No wo leste yee all, brave knights,’ he said, 

‘Soe tiue and faithful to your trust, 

And must } ? ee then, ye valiant liQaits, 75 

Be lefte to moulder into dust' 

Most loyal have yee been to mee, 

Most tiue and faithful unto d&athe 

And, oh’ to rayso yee up agame, 

How freelye could I yield my breathe 1 so 

But see the tiaitoi’s yet alive, 

Lo, where hee stalkes among the deade f 

Nowe bitteilye he shall abye 

And vengeance fall upon his head 5 

* 0 stayo, my liege/ then sayd the duke; 

* 0 stay for love and cliantlo , 


85 
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Remember what the vision spake, 

Nor moeto joiu foe, if it may boo/ 

‘0, staye mco not, thou woithyo wight, 
Tins debt my loyal knights 1 owe 

Betide mo life, betide me death, 

I will avenge them of then foe 5 

Then stiaite he giasp’d his trusty e spearo, 
And on his hoise then mounted hoe 

As his butlci holpe him to his hoi so, 

His bowels gushed to his knee 

‘Alas’’ then sayd the noble king, 

‘ That I should live this sight to see 1 

To see this good knight hoie bo slaino, 

All foi his love m helping nice' 5 

He put his speaie into his rosto, 

And to sn Moidred loud gan crye, 

‘Nowe sette thyself upon thy guttrdc, 

For, traitoi, nowe thy death ih nyo ’ 

Sir Morclred lifted up Ins sworde, 

And fioico to "meet the lung lan hoc . 

The king his spearo he through him thrust, 
A fathom tlioiow his bodie 

When Mordered felt the stroke of death, 
And found that ho was wounded soo; 

He thiuste himselfo upon the spearo. 

And strucko the king a deadlye blowe. 

Then gnmmlye dyed sir Mordered, 
Presentlye upon that treo: 
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And bloody streames lanne fiom the lunge 115 
Eie to the duke letumed hee 

Sir Lukyn then he thus bespake, 

‘ Sir kmghte, thou hast beene faitkfulle 
tiyde, 

No we take my sword Excalibai , 1 

That hangs so fieelye by my syde * 120 

0 take my sword Excahbar, 

And there into the nver throwe 

For here, henceforth, benethe this tree, 

All use of weapons I foiegoe 

And faie thee well, thou tiustye sword, 125 

A bettor neei had valiant kmghte, 

With thee full ofte, and manye a daye, 

Have I withstood my foe m figbte 

With this gQod fauchion m my hande. 

Oft have I reapd the bloodye feelde 130 

But nowe the fatalle houre is come, 

That never moie I may thee weDlde ’ 

The duke to the nvei side ho went, 

And there his owne swoid in thiewe he 

But he kept back Excalibar, 135 

He kept it back m pnvitie 

For all of coleyne was the blade , 

And all the hilte of precious stone 

* An d ever alacke!’ then sayd the kmghte, 

‘Must such a sword awaye be throwne?’ 140 

1 More commonly called, Calilnnn In the folio MS Escalberd 
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Then backe lie came unto tlio khsgo, 

Wko sayd, ‘Sn* Lulcyn, what did yeo soo 

‘ No tlimg, my liege, save that tlio wrndo 
Blewo 001 tlie wateis fane and fioo/ 

‘ 0 goe agamo,’ then said the kmgo, 

£ 0 good sn Lukyn, goe agamo 

Into the nvoie thiowe my swoid, 

Nor keope me hngeimg licio m pamo 

The duke then to the river went, 

And the kings scabberd m tin owe hoe, 

But hee kept backe Excalibai, 

And lnd it undometho a tico 

Then backe he came to tell the kmgo, 

Who saydo, ‘Sir Lukyn sawo yo oughto ?! 

‘Notlnnge, my liege, save that the windo 
Nowe with the angiyo„wators fought.’ 

& 

£ 0 Lukyn, Luk'yn,’ said tlio lunge, 

‘Twice haste thou dealt dcceytfullyc . 

Alacke, whom" may weo over tiustc, 

When suche a* kmglito soo falso can boo 12 

Saye, wouldst thou liavo thy master dead, 
All for a sword, that wins thino cyo ' l 

Nowe goe agame, and thrown it m. 

Or here the one of us shall dyo ’ 

The duke, all shout with this rebuke, 

No aunswore made unto the kingo : 

But to the nvero tooko the swordo, 

And threwe it far as ho couldo fhngc. 
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A liancle and an aime did meete the sworde. 

And flounshd thiee tunes m the an , 170 

Then sunke benethe the rennmge stieme. 

And p£ the duke was seene noe man 

All soie astomed stood the duke, 

He stood as still, as still mote bee 

Then hastend baclce to telle the krnge , 175 

But he was gone fiom under the tree 

But to what place he cold not tell, 

For never after hee did him spye 

But hee sawe a barge goe fiom the land, 

And hee heaid ladyes howle and crye 1 iso 

And whethei the krnge weie theie, or not, 

Hee nevei knewe, noi ever colde 

F01 fiom that sad and dnofulle daye, 

Hee never moie was seene on molde. 

Vei 178 see MS 

1 Not unlike that passage in Virgil 

Summoque ulu^aiunt Ycrtiee nymphse 

4 Ladies’ was the woid orn old English wuteis used for 4 Nymphs ’ As 
m the following lines of an old song m the Editor^ folio MS 

‘When scorching Phoebus he did mount, 

Then Lady Venus went to hunt 
To -whom Diana did lesort, 

With all the Ladyes of hills, and Yalleys, 

Of spnngs, and floodes,’ &c 
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Y. 

THE LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR 

We have heie a slioit suramaiy of K Arthur’s history us given by Jell of 
Monmoutli and the old clnomdes, with the addition of a low cncumsfcances 

from the romance ‘Moite Artlnu ’ The ancient cluomcle ol Ger tie Leow 

(quoted above m p 24,), seems to have been chiefly followed upon the 
authority of which we have restored some of the names which weio conupted 
m the MS and have tiansposed one stan/a, which appeared to be misplaced, 
[viz that beginning at v 49 which m the MS followed v 36 ] 

Printed fiom the Editoi’s ancient folio Manuscupt 


Op Biutus’ blood, in Buttamo bomo, 

King Aithur I am to name , 

Though Clmstendomo, and Heathynosso, 

Well knowno is my woitliy fame 

In J esus Clmst I doe beloevo , s 

I am a clinstyan boie. 

The Fatliei, Sono, and Holy Gost, 

One God, I doc adore. 

In tlie four hundred ninetieth "yeere, 

Over Bnttaino I did payne, 10 

After my savior Cbnst his byrth 
What time I did maintain© 

The fellowshipp of the table round, 

Soe famous in those dayes ; 

Whereatt a hundred noble knights, 15 

And thirty sat alwayes : 

Who foi thou deeds and martiall foates. 

As bookos done yott record, 

Ver 1 Brui to Ins, MS -Vci. a lie Logan lua reign A.D. CIS, according to 
the Chronicles* 
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Amongst all other nations 

Wei feared thiowgh the woild 20 

And 111 the castle of Tyntagill 
King Uthei mee begate 
Of Agyana a bewtyous ladye, 

And come of [hie] estate 

And when I was fifteen yeeie old, 2s 

Then was I crowned kmge 
All Buttame that was att an uprbre, 

I did to quiett bnnge. 

And drove the Saxons from the lealme, 

Who had opprest this land, 30 

All Scotland then thioughe manly feats 
I conquered with my hand. 

Iieland, Denmarke, Norway, 

These countryes wan I all, 

Iseland, Gotheland, and Swethland, 35 

And made then longs my thrall 

I conqueied all Galiya, 

That now is called France, 

And slew the hardy Fioll m feild 

My honor to advance 40 

And the ugly gyant Dynabus 
So temble to vewe, 

That in Saint Barnards mount did lye, 

By force of aimes I slew 

Ver 23, She is named Igerna in the old Chronicles — Ver. 24, h’s, MS — 
Ver 39, Fioland field, MS Hall according to the Chronicles was a Roman 
knight, governor of Gaul — V ei 41, Dauibus, MS 
VOL III. 0 
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And Lucyus tlio emperour of Homo 
I bi ought to deadly wiacko, 

And a thousand moie of noble kmglitos 
Foi fearo did turno their backo 

Five kinges of [paynims] X did kill 
Amidst that bloody atufc. 

Besides the Giocian empeiour 
Who alsoe lost his liffe. 

Whose carcasse I did send to Home 
Cladd poorlye on a beere , 

And afteiward I past Mount-Joye 
The next appioaohmg yeeie 

Then I came to Ptonie, whoie I was niott 
Right as a conquoiour, 

And by all the eardmalls solompnelyc 
I was ciowned an emperour 1 

One wmtoi tlieio I made abode- 
Then woid to meo was brought 

How Moidied had oppiessd the crowne 
What treason he had wrought 

Att home in Bnttaine with my queeno , 
Theiforo I came with speedo 

To Buttame baeke, with all my powei, 

To quitt that traiterous doede 

And soone at Sandwicke I arrivde, 

Where Mordred me witlistoodo : 

But yott at' last I landed there, 

With effusion ohmiich blood 


Yer* 49, of Pav,ye, MB, 
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For theie my "nephew sir Gawame dyed, 
Being wounded m that sore. 

The whiche sir Lancelot in fight 
Had given him before 

Thence chased I Mordered away. 

Who fledd to London right, 

From London to Wmohestei, and 
To Cornewalle tooke his flyght 

And still I Inm pursued with speed 
Till at the last wee mett 
Wlierby an appointed day of fight 
Was theie agreed and sett 

Where we did fight, of mortal life 
Eche othei to depnve. 

Till of a hundied thousand men 
Scaice one was left alive 

Theie all the noble chivakye 
Of Bnttamertooke their end 
0 see how fickle is then state 
That doe on feates depend! 

There all the tiaitcious men were slaine 
Not one escapto away. 

And theie dyed all my vallyant kmghtes 
Alas’ that woefull day’ 

Two and twenty yeeie I ware the crowne 
In honor and great fame , 

And thus by death was suddenlye 
Depnvod of the samif 


Yei. 92, perhaps fates* 
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VI. 

A DYTTIE TO HEY DGWNE 

Copied from an old MS in the Cotton Libiaiy, [Tcsp A 25,] mtitlod, 
1 Dneis things of Hen viij’s time 5 

Who sekes to tamo tho blustoiing windc, 

Or causse the floods bend to his wyll, 

Or els against dame nature’s kinde 

To [change] things fiamo by cunning skyll 
That man I tlunke bostoweth paino, e 

Thoughe that his labome be m vame. 

Who strives to bicako tho stuulyo stoolo, 

Or gooth about to stayo tho sunno , 

Who thinks to cansso an olcc to leelo, 

Winch never can hy force ho done 10 

That man likewise bostoweth panic, 

Thoughe that Ins labour o ho in vamo 

if 

Who thinks- to stiyve against,. tho streamo. 

And for to sayle without a maste , 

Unlesse he- thinks perhapps to fame, 15 

His travel!, ys forelorne and waste ; 

And so in cure of all his pamo. 

His travell ys his choffest game. 

So he lykewise, that goes about 
To please eebe eye and every earc, 20 

Had nede to have withouten doubt 
A golden gyft with hym to bearo, 

For evyll report shall be his game, 

Though he bestowo both toyle and paine. 

V$i* 4, cause, MS. 
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God giant ecl?e man one to amend, 25 

God send us all a happy place , 

And let us pi ay unto the end, 

That we may have our punces grace 
Amen, amen 1 so shall we game 
A dewe lewaid foi all our paine 30 


VII. 

GLASGEEION 

An ingenious fuend thinks that the following old ditty (which is printed 
fiom the Editor’s folio MS ) may possibly have given birth to the tiagedy of 
‘the Orphan by Otway, m which Polidoie intei eepts Mommus intended 
ftwoius to Castalio 

See v hat is said concerning the hero of this song, (who is celebrated by 
Chaucei imdei the name of Gla&kyrion,) m the Essay piefixed to Tol I Note 
II Pt IV (2) 

Glasgeriou was a longs owne sonne. 

And a harper he was goode* 

He haiped m the kmges chambere, 

Wheie cfippe and caudle stoode 

m 

And soe chd hee m the queens chamber, 5 

Till ladies waxed [glad ] 

And then bespake the kmges daughter 
And these woides thus shee sayd 

‘ Stnke on, stuke 011, Glasgenon, 

Of thy stiikmg doe not bhnne 10 

Theres never a stiolce comes oer thy liarpe. 

But it glads my halt withmne ’ 

‘ Faire might he fall, ladye,’ quoth hee, 

£ Wlio taught you nowe to speake ! 

Vei* 6, wood, MS 
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I have loved you, ladye, seven, longe yocic is 
My mmdo I neeie duxst bieako ’ 

£ But come to my bowoi, my Clasgcnbn, 

When all men aie att lest 
As I am a lady tine of my promise, 

Thou shalt bee a -welcome guest ’ 20 

Home then came Glasgenon, 

A glad man, loid 1 was hoe 
And, ‘come thou hitkei, Jaclco my boy, 

Come hithoi mito mee 

r? 

For the kmgos daughtei of Noimandyo 25 
Hath granted mee my boono 
And att her chambcio must I bee 
Beffoie the cocke have crowen ’ 

'0 master, master,’ then quoth boo, 

‘Lay youi head dojyuo on Lins stone. 30 
For I will waken you, master dome, 

Afoic it be time to gone.’ • 

But up then rose that litlicr ladd, 

And hose jmd shoonc did on 
A coller he cast upon his nccko, 35 

Hee seemed a gentleman 

And when he came to the ladies chamber, 

He timid upon a pmn \ 

The lady was true of her promise, 

B,ose up and lott him in 40 

Ver 16, harte, MS 

1 This is elsewheie expressed, 1 twilled the pm,’ 01 * hi led nt the pm,’ [See 
B, II S VI v 6,] and seems to lofW to the turning a oumi the button on the 
outside of a dooi, by which the latch uses, still used m cottages, 
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He did not take the lady gaye 
To boulster nor to bed 

[Noi tbongbe bee bad Ins wicked wide, 

A single woid be sed] 

He did not kisse that ladyes mouthe, 45 

Hoi when be came, nor youd 

And soie mistiusted that ladye gay, 

He was of some churls bloud 

But home then came that btber ladd. 

And did off bis hose and sboone , so 

And caste the coller from off his necke : 

He was but a churles sonne 

‘ Awake, awake, my deere master, 

The cock bath well-nigh crowen, 

Awake, awake, my master deeie, 55 

I bold it time to be gone 

Bor I have saddled your hoisse* master. 

Well bridled I bare your steede 

And I bare served you a good breakfast 

F01 thereof ye have need 5 60 

XJp then rose good Glasgenbn, 

And did on hose and sboone ; 

Ari d cast a coller about bis necke 
For be was a krnge bis sonne 

And when he came to the ladyes chamber, 65 
He thrild upon the pmne ; 

The ladye was more than true of promise. 

And rose and let him inn. 
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Saics, ‘ whether have you loft" with mo 

Your bracelett 01 youi glove ? to 

Oi are you lotmnod backe agame 
To know moie of my love' 2 ’ 

Glasgenon swoie a full gieat otbc, 

By oake, and aslie, and thome , 

* Lady, I was never in your chambci, is 

Sitb the tune that I was homo ’ 

‘ 0 then it was your lithei foot-page, 

He hath,beguiled moe ’ 

Then shoe pulled forth a htle pen-kniffe, 

That hanged by hoi linco so 

Sayos, ‘ there shall novoi noc clnulbs blood 
Withm my bodyc spung 
No clnulbs blood shall cm defile 
The dauglitoi of a kingo ’ 

Home then wont Glasgenon, 86 

And woo,' good loid, was lico 
Sayes, * come thou hither, J acke my boy, 

Come hithei unto moo 

If I had killed a man to night, 

Jacke, I would tell it thee oo 

But if I have not killed a man to night 
Jacke, thou hast lolled three ’ 

And ho puld out his bright biowne sword, 

And diyed it on his sleeve. 

And ho smote off that lithei ladds head, 

Who did his ladye guovo 

Vcr 77, Mo, MS 


96 
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He sett the swoids poyiit till liis brest, 

Tbe puminil untill a stone 
Throw the falsenesse of that lither ladd, 

These three lives weme all gone 100 


yiii 

OLD ROBIN OF PORTINGALE 

From an ancient copy m the Editor’s folio MS which was judged to requite 
considerable corrections 

In the former edition the hero of this piece had been called Sir Kobm, but 
that title not being in the MS is now omitted. 

Let never again soe old a man 
Marrye soe yonge a wife. 

As did old Robin of Portmgale , 

Who may rue all the dayes of his life 

For the mayors daughter of Lm, god wott, e 

He chose hei to his wife. 

And thought' with hei to have lived in love, 

But they fell to hate and strife 

They scarce were in their wed-bed laid, 

And scarce was hee asleepe, 10 

But upp shee rose, and forth shee goes, 

To the steward, and gan to weepe 

‘Sleepe you, wake you, faire sir Gyles ? 

Or be you not within ? 

Sleepe you, wake you, fane sn Gyles, 15 

Arise and let me inn ’ 

' 0, 1 am waking, sweete/ he said, 

‘Sweete ladye, what is your wilD’ 
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‘ I have unbethought mo of a wile 

How my wed-loid woell spill 20 

Twenty-four good knights/ shoo sayes, 

5 That dwell about tins towno, 

Even twonty-fom of my next cozens, 

Will holpe to dmgo linn downo/ 

All that beheaid Ins little footepage, 25 

As he wateied his mastois steed, 

And for his mastois sad penile 
His veiry koait did bleed 

He mourned still, and wept full soro; 

I swoaro by the holy loodo so 

The teaies I10 for Ins master wept 
W010 blent water and bloudo. 

And that beheaid his doaie masthr 
As he stood at his garden pale • , 

Sayes, ‘ Ever alacke, my litlc foot-pago, 35 

What causes thee to wad 12 

Hath any one dpne to tlicc wrongo 
Any of thy followes here 2 

Oi is any of thy good fuends dead, 

That thou shedst manye a toaro 2 10 

Or, if it be my head bookos-man, 

Aggrieved hee shal bee . 

For no man here within my bowse, 

Shall doo wrong unto thee/ 

Yer 19, xmbetlioughfc, [piopcily onbefchouglit] Dus wout is Bldl nm\ in the 
Midland counties in the same sense as bethought —Voi 32, blend, MS* 
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‘ 0, it is not yom head hookes-man, 45 

Nor none of his degiee 

But, on to-monow eie it be noone 
All deemed to die aie yee 

And of that betbank youi head steward, 

And thank yom gay ladie 3 so 

‘ If this be tiue, my hide foot-page, 

The heyre of my land thoust bee 3 

‘ If it be not true, my deal master, 

No good death let me die 3 

‘ If it be not tiue, thou htie foot-page, ss 

A dead coise shalt thou he 

0 call now downc my fane ladye, 

0 call hei downe to mee 

And tell my ladye gay how sieke, so 

And like to die I bee 3 

Downe thencame his ladye fane, 

All clad in purple and pall 

The lings that weie on hei fingers, 

Cast light thonow the hall 

‘What is your will, my owne wed-loid ? 65 

What is your will with mee' 2 3 

‘0 see, my ladye deeie, how sicke, 

And like to die I bee 3 

‘And thou be sicke, my own wed-lord, 

Soe sore it giieveth me 7o 

But my five maydens and myselfe 
Will [watch thy] bedde for thee 

Ver* 47, or to-morrow, MS — Yei 56, bee, MS,— Vei 72, make the, MS 
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And ai the waking of your fust slocpo, 

We will a liott dunko make 

And at the waking of youi [next] sloepe, 7 b 

Youi son owes we will slake 5 

He put a silk cote on Ins backo. 

And mail of manye a fold 

And hoe putt a stcole cap on his head, 

Was gilt with good led gold so 

He layd a bnght biowne sword by his side, 

And another att lus feeto 

[And twentye good knights he placed at hand, 

To watch him in his sleepe ] 

And about the middle time of the night, sc 

Came twentye-foui traitours inn 

Sir Giles ho was the foiomost man, 

The leader of that gmn. 

<*• 

Old Rohm with his blight browne swoul, 

Sir Gyles head soon did winn . ^ do 

And scant of all those twenty-four, 

Went out ode quick agenn. 

c 

None save only a litle foot page, 

Crept forth at a window of stone . 

And he had two armos when he came in, 95 

And he went back with one. 

Upp then came that lache gaye 
With torches burning bright 

She thought to have brought sir Gyles a diinko, 
Butt she found her owno wedd knight. 100 

Ver. 76, fiist, MS 
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The fiist thmge that she stumbled on 
It was sir Gyles his foote 
Sayes, ‘Ever alacke, and woe is mee 1 
Heie lyes my sweete hart-roote ’ 


The nest thmge that she stumbled on 105 

It was sir Gyles his heade 
Sayes, ‘Ever, alacke, and woe is me 1 
Heere lyes my true love deade ’ 

Hee cutt the pappes beside her brest. 

And did her body spille , * no 

He cutt the eares beside her heade, 

And bade her love her fille. 

He called then up Ins litle foot-page. 

And made him there his heyre. 

And sayd * henceforth my woildlye goodes ns 
And countrye I f orsweare ’ 

■% 

He shope the crosse on his light .shoulder. 

Of the white [clothe] and the redde, 1 
And went him into the holy land, " 

"Wheias Chnst was qmcke and dead. 120 

Vei 118, flesh e, MS 

1 Every person, who went on a Croisade to the Holy Land, usually wore a 
cross on his upper garment, on the right shoulder, as a badge of his profession. 
Different nations were distinguished by crosses of different colours The Eng- 
lish wore white, the Erench red, &c This cncumstance seems to be con- 
founded m the ballad JT Spelman Gloss ] 

@1“ In the foregoing piece, Giles, steward to a rich old merchant trading 
to Portugal, is qualified with the title of 6 Sir,’ not as being a knight, but 
rathei, I conceive, as having received an inferior older of phesthood. 
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IX 

CHILD WATERS. 

« Gh ild ’ is fi cquently used by om old wi i ten, as a title It m epoatodly given 
to Pimce Ai thiu m the Fame Queen md the son of a king is m the sune 
poem called 1 Child Tnstiam 1 [B 5 o 11 it 8 18 — R 6 g 8 st 86* — 
Ibid c S st 15 ] In an old ballad quoted m Shukespoaie’s K Leai, the 
heio of Anosto is called Child Roland Mi Theobald supposes this i^o ol the 
woid was iecei\ed along with then mn inces liom the Spanuuk, with whom 
Infante signifies a Pimce A nioie eminent cutie tells us, lint ‘in the old 
times of clnvaliy, the noble youth, who iveie candidates foi knighthood, 
dining the time of then piobation wcie called Infant, Wuht^ Dumoywh, 
Jiachehei •? The most' noble of the jouth wcic paiticulaily called Inf am ’ 
[pu/ Waib Shakesp] A late commcntatoi on Spensa obsenes, that the 
Saxon woid cmliz knight, sigmhes also a c Child * [See ITptoifs gloss to the 
F Q] 

The Echtoi’s folio MS whence the following piece is taken (with some coi- 
reetions), adouls se\eial othei ballads, whoiem the woul ‘Child’ oatus as a 
title but m none of these it sigmhes 4 Pimce 5 See the song mtiilod Gil 
Moime, m this volume 

It ouglij; to bo obseivcd, that the woid Child or Clueld is still lined in Noith 
Rutam to denominate a man, commonly with some contemptuous chat act ei 
affixed to him, but sometimes to denote man m genet ak [We need semcely 
allude to * Childc Haiold ’—Ed ] 

Child Water s r m Ins stable stoode, 

And stioakt Ins nnlko white steede 
To him a fayfe yongo ladyo camo 
As ever ware, womans wcode 

Saves, ‘Christ yon savo, good Guide Waters/ s 
Sayos, ‘ Cluist you save, and see 
My gudle of gold that was too longe, 

Is now too shoit for mee. 

And all l&with one chyld of yours, 

I foelo stui le ait my side 10 

My gowno of green e it is too straighle . 

Before, it was too wide/ 
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‘ If tlie child bo mine, faire Ellen/ be sayd, 

‘ Be mine as you tell mee , 

Then take you Cbesbire and Lancashire both, is 
Take them your owne to bee 

If the ehilde be mrne, fame Ellon/ he sayd, 

‘ Be mine, as you doe sweare 

Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both, 

And make that child your heyie ’ 20 

Shee saies, ‘1 had lather have one kisse, 

Child Waters, of thy mouth, 

Than I wolde have Cheshne and Lancashire both, 
That lye by north and south 

And I had rather have one twinkling, 2 5 

Clnlde Wateis, of thme ee. 

Then I wolde have Cheshne and Lancashue both, 
To take them mine owne to bee ’ 

e To moirow„Ellen, I must forth ryde 

Fan into the-, north countne, * so 

The fanest lady that I can find, 

Ellen, must goe with mee 5 

‘ [Thoughe I am not that ladye fayre, 

_ Yet let me go with thee] 

And ever I pray you. Child Wateis, 35 

Your foot-page let me bee ' 

* If you will my foot-page bee, Ellbn, 

As you doe tell to mee, ^ 

Then you must cut your gown? of greene, 

An inch above your knee 40 


Yer IS, be nme, MS 
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Soe must you doe your yellowo loclcos, 

An inch above your ee 

You must tell no man what is my name , 

My foot-page then you shall boo ’ 

Sheo, all the long day Child Waters iodo, 4C 
Ran baiefoote by his sido, 

Yett was he nevoi soe couiteous a kmghto, 

To bay, ‘ Ellen, will you rydo 2 ’ 

Shee, all the long day Child Wateis rode, 

Ran barefoote thoiow the broomo, so 

Yett hee was never soe curteous a knighte. 

To say, 1 put on your slioone ’ 

‘Ride softlye 5 , shee sayd, c O Clulde Watois, 

Why doe you ryde soo fast 2 

The ehildo, which is no mans but Lluno, ss 

My bodye itt will blast ’ 

He sayth, * seost thou yonder water, Ellen, 

That flows from banke to bmpme'T— 

‘ I trust to God, 0 Child Watois, 

You never *wdl soe 1 mee swimmo 5 co 

But when shee came to the waters sido, 

She sayled to the ehmno • 

‘ Except the Lord of heaven be my spcod, 

How must I learno to swimme ’ 

The salt waters bare up her clothes ; es 

Our Ladye bare upp her ehmno. 

Childe Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 

To see faire Ellen swimme 


1 1 c , permit, suffer, &c. 
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And when shee "over the water was, 
Shee then came to his knee 

He said, ‘Come hithei, thou fane Ellen, 
Loe, yonder what I see 

Seest thou not yonder hall, Ellen ? 

Of ledd gold shines the yate 

Of twenty fome fane ladyes there, 

The fairest is my mate 

Seest thou not yonder hall, EllkO 
Of redd gold shines the towre . . 

There are twenty four fane ladyes there. 
The fairest is my paramoure 5 

* I see the hall now. Child Waters, 

Of redd gold shines the yate 

God give you good now of yourselfe, 
And of your woithye mate 

I* see the hall mow, Child Waters, 

Of ledd golde shines the towie 

God give you good now of yourselfe. 
And of your paramoure/ 

There twenty four fayie ladyes were 
A playing att the ball • 

And Ellen, the fairest ladye there. 

Must bnnge his steed to the stall 

There twenty four fayre ladyes were 
A playmge at the chesse. 

And Ellen, the fayrest ladye there. 

Must bung his horse to gresse 

Yer 84, worldlye, MS. 

yo'h nr d 
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And then kespako Chide Waters sister, 
These weio the woidos said shoo . 

‘You have the piettycst foot-page, brother, 
That ever I saw with mmo ee 


P\ 

to’ 


But that his hellye it is soo bigg. 

His gndle goes wouderous hie. 

Aud let him, I pray you, Clulde Waters, 
n™ mtn thfi chambei with mco 


‘It is not fit for a little foot-page. 

That has uun throughe mosso and myre, 
To go mto the chamber with any lac ye, 
That weares soe riche attyic 

It is more moete for a litle foot-page, 

That has run througho mosse and myro, 
To take his supper upon his knee, ? 
And sitt downe by the kitchon fyer. 


100 


105 


110 


But when they had supped every one, 

To bodd they tooko theyr waye • 

He sayd, ‘come hither, my littlo foot-pago, 
And hearken what I saye. 


113 


Go thee downe mto yonder towne, 

And low mto the street, 

The fayrest ladye that thou can findo, 

Hyer her in mine armes to sleepo, 

And take her up in thine armes twamo, 
Bor fihnge 1 of her feete/ 

Ellen is gone mto the towne, 

And low into the strecte: 

i i.e defiling. See Walton’s Obsevv. Yol. IT, p. 158, 
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The fairest ladye’ that shee cold find, 125 

Shee liyied m his armes to sleepe , 

And tooke her up in her armes twayne, 

For filing of her feete 

‘I praye you nowe, good Guide Waters, 

Let mee lye at your bedds feete 230 

F01 there is noe place about this house. 

Where I may J saye a sleepe J 1 

[He gave her leave, and faire Ellen 
Down at his beds feet laye ] 

This done the mghte drove on apace, 135 

And when it was neare the daye, 

Hee sayd, ‘Else up, my litle foot-page, 

Give my steede corne and haye, 

And soe doe thou the good black oats, 

To cany mee better awaye ’ no 

# 

Up then rose the faire Ellfen 

And gave his steede come and hay 
And soe shee did the good blacke oates. 

To cairy him the better away 

Shee leaned her backe to the manger side, 145 
And gnevouslye did gioane, 

Shee leaned her back to the manger side, 

And there shee made her moane 

And that beheard his mother deere, 

Shee heard her there monand 2 150 

Shee sayd, ‘Rise up, thou Childe Waters, 

I think thee a cursed man. 

i Ver 132 , 1 e essay, attempt — ■* bio m MS i e moaning, bemoaning, &c 
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For in tliy stable is a ghost, 

That guovouslye doth giono 

Or else some woman lahouies of childo, ics 

* 4 
She is soe woo-bogone ’ 

Up then rose Childe Waters soon. 

And did on lus slintc of silko, 

And then ho put on his otlioi clothes. 

On his body as white as milko. 100 

And when ho came to the stable doie. 

Full still there hoe did stand. 

That hee mighto heare Ins iayio Ellen, 

Howe slice made her monand. 1 

She sayd, ‘Lullabye, mine owne dooio child, ice 
Lullabye, dcro clnkl, doro . 

I wold thy father wero a king. 

Thy mother layd on a bioio/ 

‘Peace now/ hoc said, ‘good fane Ellkn, 

Be of goocf cheoic, I piaye ; no 

And the budal and the ohuichmg both 
Shall bee upon one day/ 


X. 

PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 

Tins sonnet is given fiom a small quarto MS m the Editor’s possession* 
wntten m the time of Q Elizabeth Another copy of it* containing some vaca- 
tions, is repunted m the 1 Muses’ Libiary,’ p 295, fiom an andaent miscellany* 
mtitled c England’s Helicon,’ 1G00, 4to The authoyw Nicholas Bietim, a 
writer of some fame m the l cign of Elizabeth , who pm published an mteilude 
mtitled 4 An old man’s lesson arid a young man’s fo^e, 5 4to, and many other 
Uttle pieces m prose and veise, the titles of winch may be sepi m Winstanley* 
i sic In MS i e, moaning, bemoaning, &c, 
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Ames’ Typog and Osborne^ Harl Catalog &c —He is mentioned with great 
respeet Meres, in his 2d pt of 4 Wit’s Common-wealth,’ 1598, f 283, and 
is alluded to m Beaumont and Fletcher’s 4 Scornful Lady,’ Act 2 and again in 
4 Wit -without Money,’ Act 3 — See Whalley’s Ben Jonson, vol HI p 103 
The piesent Edition is improved by a copy m 4 England’s Helicon,’ Edit 
1611, Svo 


In the merrie moneth of Maye, 

In a morne by break of daye, 

With a tioope of damselles playing 
Foith [I yode] foi sooth a maymg 

When anon by a wood side, 5 

Where as Maye was in Ins pride, 

I espied all alone 
Philhda and Corydon 

Much adoe there was, god wot, 

He wold love, and she wold not 10 

She sayde, ‘never man was trewe/ 

He sayes, ‘none was false to you ’ 

He sayde, ‘hee had lovde hei longe 
She sayes, ‘Jove should have no wionge 
Coiydon wold kisse hei then is 

She sayes, ‘maydes must kisse no men, 

Tyll they doe for good and all ’ 

When she made the slieppeide call 
All the heavens to wytnes truthe, 

ISTevei loved a truer youthe 20 

Then with mame a prettie othe, 

Yea and nay, and, faith and trothe, 

Such asjeelie shepperdes use 
When tnf|f will not love abuse ; 


Yer 4, the wode, MS- 
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Love, that had bene long deluded, 25 

Was with kisses sweeto concluded, 

And Phdlida with gailands gayo 
Was made the lady of tho Mayo. 

t|t The foicgomg little Pastoral o i Plnlhda and Corydon is one ol tho Songs 
111 ‘The Honourable Enteitamment gicven to tho Queenes Miyostao m Pio- 
giesse at Blvctham in Hampshire, by tho E II the Baile ot IleiUoul, 151)1,’ 
4to [Punted by Wolfe No name of authoi ] See m that pamphlet, 

‘The ihude dams Entcitninment 

i On Wednesday morning’ about 9 o’clock, as hei M,yestio opened a casement 
ot hei gallene window, tliei weie three excellent musicians, who being dis- 
guised m auncient country attne, did gieet hei with a pleasant song ot Coiy- 
don and Plnlhda, made in three paits of puipose The song, as well foi the 
worth of the dittie, as the aptnesse of the note theieto applied, it pleased hei 
Highnesse aftei it had been once sung to command it agaiue, and highly to 
giace it with her eheeieful acceptance and commendation 

‘ THE PLOWMAN’S SONG 
In tho meirie month of May, Ac ’ 

The splendom and magnificence of Elizabeth’s leign is no where more 
strongly painted than m these little Dianes of some ot hei surnmot exclusions 
to the houses of hei nobility, noi could a moic acceptable pioscnt bo given to 
the world, than a lepubheation of a select numbei ot such details as this of tho 
entertainment at Elvctham, that at Kcmlwoith, &c &o which so stiongly 
maik the spmt of tho times, and piesent us with scenes so very icmoto horn 
modern marneis 

& See ‘ The Pi ogi esses and Pubht Piocesaiona of Queen Elizabeth,’ &e 
By John Nichols, F A S. Edmb and Path, 1788, 2 \oh 4 to. 


XL 

LITTLE MUSGEAVE AND LADY BAENAED 

This ballad is ancient, and has been popuhu , we find it quoted m many old 
plays See Beaum and Pletchei’s 4 Kmght of the Buimng Pestle,’ 4to 1G1 3, 
Act 5 4 The Yanetie,’ a comedy, 12mo 1649, Act 4, &c In S u William 

Davenaut’s play, 1 The Witts,’ A, 8, a gallant thus boasts ol himself 

‘Limber and sound! "besides I sing Musgiave, 

And for Chevy-cliace no iark comes netu me * 

In the Pepys Collection, Vol III p 314, is an imitation of tins old somj, 
m thut} -three stanzas, by a more modem pen, with many alterations, but 
evidently for the woise. 

This is given fiom an old punted copy m the Butish Museum, with correc- 
tions , some of which are from a fiagment in the Editor’s folio MS. It is also 
printed in Diyden’s Collection of Miscellaneous poems. [Ritson says Drydon’a 
is the genuine version, It is found m many forms in Scotland.— ED ] 
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As it fell out on«a highe holye daye. 

As many bee m the yeare. 

When yong men and maides together do goe 
Them masses and mattms to heare. 

Little Musgrhve came to the church door, 5 

The pi lest was at the mass. 

But he had more mind of the fine women. 

Then he had of our Ladyes grace. 

And some of 'them were clad in greene, 

And otheis weie clad m pall, 10 

And then came m my lord Bamardes wife. 

The fauest among them all 

Shee cast an eye on little Musgihve 
As blight as the summer sunne 
0 then bethought him little Musgihve, is 

‘Tins ladyes heart I have wonne ’ 

*• 

Quoth she, ‘I hare loved thee, little Musgrave, 
Fulle long and, manye a daye 1 
‘So have I loved you, ladye fame, 

Yet word I never durst saye ’ 20 

‘I have a bowei at Bucklesfoid-Bmy , 1 
Full damtilye bedight, 

If thoult wend thithci, my little Musgihve, 

Thoust hg m mine aimes all night ’ 

Quoth hoe, ‘ I thanke yee, ladye fane, 25 

This kmdness yee shew to moe, 

And whether it be to my weale or woe. 

This night will I lig with thee ’ 

1 Bucklefield-beny, fol MS 
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All tills belieard a litlc foot-page, 

By his ladyos coach as he laime 30 

Quoth ho, ‘ thoughe I am my ladyos page, 

Yet Ime my loid Bamardcs manno. 

My loid Barak cl shall knowe of this, 

Although I lose a limbo/ 

And ever whereas the budges wore bioke, ss 
He layd him downo to swimmo 

‘ Asleep or awake, thou lord Baulk'd, 

As thou ait a man of life, 

Lot this same night at Bucldosfoid-Bury 
Litle Musgiave ’s m bed with thy wife ’ 40 

‘If it be trow, thou litlc footo-pago. 

This talc thou hast told to meo, 

Then all my lands in Bucklesfoid-Bury 
I freelyo will givo to thco 

But and it boja lye, thou litle foot-page, 45 

This tale thou hast told to moo, 

On the highest tree m Bucldesford-Bury 
All hanged shalt thou bee 

Biso up, rise up, my merry men all, 

And saddle me my good stecdo, 50 

This rught must I to Bucldcsfoid-bury, 

God wott, I had never more neede ; 

Then some they whistled, and some they sang, 

And some did loudlye sayo, 

Whenever lord Bamardos home it blowo, 55 

‘Awaye, Musgihve, away! 
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‘Methmkes I Iieai e the tlnostle cocke, 
Metlunkes I heare the jay, 

Methmkes I keare lord Barnards home , 

I would I were awaye/ 

‘ Lye still, lye still, thou little Musgikve, 
And knggle me from the cold. 

For it is hut some shephaides boye 
A whistling his sheepe to the fold 

Is not thy hawke upon the pearche, 

Thy horse eating come and haye ? 

And thou a gay lady within thine aimes 
And wouldst thou be awayeF 

By this lord Barnard was come to the dore, 
And lighted upon a stone 

And he pulled out three silver keyes 
And opened the dores eche one 

# 

He lifted up the coveilett. 

He lifted up the sheeto , » 

‘How now, how now, thou little Musgiave, 
Dost find my gaye ladye sweete?’ 

‘I find her sweete, quoth little hlusgrave, 
The more is my griefe and pame, 

Ide gladlye give tluee hundred poundes 
That I were on yonder plame ; 

‘Arise, arise, thou little Musgrkve, 

And put thy cloathes nowe on, 

It shall never be said m my countree, 

That I killed a naked man. 


Ver, 64 , Is whistling sheeps ore the mold* fpL MB. 
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I have two swoides m ono scabb&rdo, 

Full deaie they cost my puisoj 

And thou shalt have the best of thorn, 

And I will have the woiso 1 

Tlio first stioke that littlo Musgravo strucko, 
He hurt lord Barnaul soio, 

The next stioke that lord Barnard stiucke, 
Little Musgiave never strucke more 

With that bespake the ladye fane, 

In bed wheieas she layo, 

‘Althougho thou art dead, my little Musgihve, 
Yet for thee I will pi aye 

And wislie well to thy soulo will I, 

So long as I havo hfo; 

So will I not do for thee, Bamttal, 

Thoughe I am thy wodded wifo ' 

He cut her pappes from off her brest , 

Great pityo it was to see 

The drops of this fair ladyes bloodo 
Run tnckkng.downe her lm.ee 

‘Wo worth, wo worth ye, my merryo men all. 
You never were borne for my goodo . 

Why did you not offer to stay my hande, 
When you sawe me wax so woode ? 

For I have slaine the fairest sir lmighte, 

That ever rode on a steede, 

So have I done the fairost lady. 

That ever ware womans weedo. 
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A grave, a grave/ lord Barnard ciyde, 

‘To putt these lovers in. 

But lay my ladye o’ the upper hande, iie 

For shee comes o’ the better km ’ 

fit That the more modem copy is to be dated about the middle of the last 
century, will be leadily conceived fiom the tenor of the concluding stanza, viz 

This sad Mischief by Lust was wrought , 

Then let ns call for Grace, 

That we may shun the wicked vice, 

And fly from Sm a-pace 


XII 

THE EW-BUGHTS MARION. 

A SCOTTISH SONG. 

This sonnet appears to be ancient that and it 7 s simplicity of sentfmesfc 
have recommended it to a place heie 

Will ye gae to the ew-bughts, Marion, 

And wear m the sheip wf meel 
The sun slimes swmt, my Marion, 

But nae half sae sweet as thee. 

0 Mai ion's a bonny lass; 5 

And the blyth blinks in her ee : 

And fain wad I maine Manon, 

Gm Manon wad mame mee 

Thexre J s gowd m your garters, Marion; 

And sdler on your white hauss-bane 1 10 

Fou fame wad I kisse my Marion 
At eene quhan I cum hame 
Theire ’s braw lads in Earnslaw, Manon, 

Quha gape and glowr wi 5 their ee 

1 Haws'} lane , % e The neck-bone Marian had probably a silver locket on, 
tied close to hei neck with a nbband, an usual ornament in Scotland where 
a soie throat is called 4 a saire hause , 7 properly 4 halse 7 
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At kuk, quhan they sco my Mauon , is 

Bot nane of them lues like moo. 

Iyg mne nnlk-ews, my Mauon, 

A cow and a biawney quay, 

Ise gie tham au to my Mauon, 

Just on hei bridal day 20 

And yeos get a giom soy apion, 

And waistcoto o’ London bioun , 

And wow bot yo will bo vapoung 
Qubanon ye gang to tbo toun. 

Ime young and stout, my Marion, 25 

None dance lik moo on the gieino, 

And gm ye forsak me, Mauon, 

Ise oen gao diaw up wi’ Joano. 

Sae put on yom poailms, Mauon, 

And kirtle oth' ciamasio j so 

And suno as my chm has nao hairo on, 

I sail cum west, and see yoe. 


XIII 

THE KNIGHT, AND SHEPHERD'S 
DAUGHTER. 

This ballad (given from an old black-letter copy, with some eon cations) 
was poptilai m the time of Q Elizabeth,, being usually punted with hei pic*** 
ture befoie it, as Hcame infoims us m Ins pieface to L Gd Netibug Ilist 
0\on 1719, 8vo vol I p Ixx 1 It is quoted m El etchers comedy oi the 
‘Pilgiun, 1 Act 4: Sc 1 

There was a shepherds daughter 
Came tupping on the wayo. 

And there by chance a laugh to shoe molt, 

'Which caused her to stayo. 
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‘ Good morrows to you, beauteous maa.de/ 5 

These words pronounced hee 

‘ 0, 1 shall dye this daye/ he sayd, 
e If Ire not my wille of thee ’ 

‘ The Loid foxbid/ the maide replyde, 

‘ That you shold waxe so wode 1 ’ 10 

[But foi all that shee could do or saye. 

He wold not bo withstood ] 

‘ Sith you have had your wille of mee. 

An d put me to open shame. 

Now, if you are a courteous kmghte, 15 

Tell me what is youi name ? 5 

‘Some do call mee Jacke, sweet heart. 

And some do call mee Jille, 

But when I come to the kmgs faire court 0 * 

They call me WilfuILe Wille ’ 20 

He sett his foot into the stinup. 

And awaye then he did ude , 

She tuckt her gndle about her middle. 

And ranne close by his side. 

But when she came to the biode water, 25 

She sett her brest and swamme ; 

And when she was got out agamo, 

She toolce to her heels and ramie 

He nevei was the courteous kmghte. 

To saye, ‘fane maide, will ye nde‘ l> 

[And she was ever too loving a maide] 

To saye, ‘ sir kmghte, abided 


30 
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When she came to the kings fan& com to, 

She knocked at the ling , 

So readye was the king himself 35 

To lot tins faire maide m 

‘Now Chiist yon savo, my giacions liogo, 

Now Christ you save and see. 

You have a kmghte within youi com to 
This daye hath lobbed moo ’ 10 

‘What hath he robbed thee of, sweot heart ? 

Of purple or of pall? 

Or hath he took thy gayo gold ling 
From off thy finger small?' 

‘ He hath not robbed meo, my liege, 45 

Of puiplo nor of pall . 

But he hath gotton my maiden head, 

Which grieves mee woist of all.' 

‘Now if I10 bo, a batchclor, 

His bodye lie give to thee , eu 

But if he bo a mamed man. 

High .hanged ho shall bee ’ 

He called downe his merrye men all, 

By one, by two, by three; 

Sir William used to bee the first, 55 

But nowe the last came hee 

He brought her downe full fortye poundo, 

Tyed up withmne a glove : 

Ver. 50. ‘Ilia bodye He give to thee ’ This was agreeable to the feudal 
customs ; The lord bad a right to give a wife to las vassals. See Shakespeare's 
k All *a well that ends well’ 
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Faire maid, * lie give the same to thee ; 

Go, seeke thee another love 1 60 

‘ 0 He have none of your gold, she sayde. 

Nor He have none of your fee; 

But your faire bodye I must have. 

The king hath gi anted mee ’ 

Sir William ranne and fetchd her then 65 

Five hundred pound in golde, 

Saying, ‘faire maide, take this to thee, 

Thy fault will nevei he tolde ’ 

* Tis not the gold that shall mee tempt,’ 

These words then answered shee, 70 

‘ But your own bodye I must have. 

The king hath granted mee ’ 

‘Would I had dranke the water cleaie. 

When I did drmke the wine. 

Bather than tiny shepherds hi at 76 

Shold bee a ladye of mine > 

Would I had drank the puddle f utile. 

When I did drink the ale. 

Bather than ever a shepherds brat 

Shold tell me such a tale 1 ’ so 

‘ A shepherds hrat even as I was. 

You mote have let me bee, 

I never had come to the longs faire courte. 

To crave any love of thee/ 

He sett her on*a milk-white steede, 

And himself upon a graye; 


85 
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Ho hung a bugle about his nocke, 

And soo they lode awayo 

But when they came unto the place, 

Where mamage-utos wore done, to 

She pioved herself a dukes daughter, 

And he hut a squires sonno 

4 Now mauyo me, 01 not, sir knight. 

Your ploasiuo shall be free 
If you make me ladye of one good towno, 95 

lie make you lord of tlnee/ 

Ah' cuiscd bee the gold/ ho sayd, 

‘If thou hadst not boon tiewe, 

I shold have forsaken my sweet lovo, 

And have changed her for a nowo 5 100 

And now thou hearts being linked fast, 

They joyned hand m hando 
Thus he had both purse, and person too, 

And all at his commando. 


XIV. 

THE SHEPHERD’S ADDRESS TO HIS MUSE 

Tins poem, ougmally printed from the small MS volume, mentioned above 
in No, X has been impioved by a more perfect copy m ‘England's Helicon, ’ 
wheie the Aiitlioi is chscoveied to be N Biefcoa 

Good Muse, rocke mo aslope 
With some sweele harmony ; 

This woane eyes is not to kope 
Thy waiy company. 
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Sweete Lore, begon a while. 

Thou seest my heavmes 
Beautie is borne but to beguyle 
My haite of happmes 

See howe my httle flocke. 

That lovde to feede on highe. 

Doe headlonge tumble downe the locke, 
And m the valley dye 

The bushes and the trees, 

That weie so freshe and greerie. 

Doe all their deintie colors leese, 

And not a leafe is seene 

The blacke bnde and the thrushe. 

That made the woodes to rrnge. 

With all the rest, aie now at hushe. 
And not a note they smge 

♦ 

• Swete Philomele, the birde 

That hath the heavenly throte. 

Doth nowe, alas’ not once afforde 
Becordmge of a note 

The flowers have had a frost, 

The herbs have loste their savoure , 
And Philhda the faire hath lost 
[For me her wonted] favour 

Thus all these careful sights, 

So kill me in conceit , 

That now to hope upon dehghts. 

It is but meere deceite. 
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And therefore, my swoeto/Muso, 

That knowest what liolpo is host. 

Doe nowo thy heaveulio comiingo uso 85 
To sett my harto at lest . 

And m a dreamo howraie 

What fate shal ho my frendo , 

Whothci my life shall still docaye, 

Or when my sorrowes ende 40 


XV. 

LOED THOMAS AND FAIE ELLINOE, 

— ia given (’with collections) fiom an ancient copy m black leltoi, m the 
Popys collection, mtitlod, 1 A tugiul ballad on the unfoitimato love of loid 
Thomas and fan Ellmor, togcthci with the downfall of the luowne gnl 1 In 
the same collection may be seen an attempt to modem wo this old song, and 
reduce it to a difletenfc measuio a pioof of its popukiufcy.i 

Loed Thomas he was a hold forces thr, 

And a chaser of fcho kings dooio , 

Fairo Ellmpr was a fine womita, 

And lord Thomas ho loved her dcaro. 

' Come uddle my nddle, dear mother/ ho sayd, e 
‘And riddle ns both as one, 

Whothci I shall marryo with fairo Ellmbr, 

And let the browno girl alone ? ’ 

‘The biowne girl she has got houses and lands, 

■ Fairo Ellmoi she has got none, 10 

And therefore I charge thee on my blessing, 

To bung me the browno girl homo/ 

3- Di Jamieson took down fiom the bps of a lady m Arbi oath, and 
punted, a long ballad, entitled, 4 Sweet Willie and l ? air Annie/ on tbo same 
subject —Ed. 
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And as it befelle on a high hohdaye, 

As many tlieie are beside, 

Loid Thomas lie went to fane Ellmoi, 15 

That should have been his biide 

And when he came to faire Elhnois bower, 

Ho knocked there at the nng, 

And who was so readye as fane Elhnbr, 

To lett loid Thomas withinn 20 

‘What newes, whatnewes, lord Thomas,’ she sayd’ 
‘What newes dost thou bung to rnge 2 ’ 

‘I am come to bid thee to my wedding. 

And that is bad newes for thee ’ 

‘0 God forbid, lord Thomas,’ she sayd, 25 

‘That such a tiling should be done, 

I thought to have been the biide my selfe. 

And thou to have been the budegiome ’ 

‘Come uddle my uddle, dear mothei,’ she sayd, 

‘ And uddle it all m one , so 

Whothei I shall goe to loid Thomas his wedding, 
Oi whethei shall tarry at home' 2 ’ 

‘Theie aie manye that aie your fnendes, daughter, 
And manye a one your foe, 

Theiefore I charge you on my blessmg, 33 

To loid Thomas Ins wedding don’t goe ’ 

‘ There are manye that are my fnendes, mother , 
But were every one my foe, 

Betide me life, betide me death, 

To lord Thomas his wedding I Id goe.’ 40 

Ver 29, It should piobably be, Reade me, lead, &c i e Advise me, advise 
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Sho cloathed liersolf in gallant attiio, 

And lioi mcnyo men all in grocuo , 

And as they nd tlnonglx every towno. 

They took hei to bo some queono 

But when sho camo to loid Thomas Ins gate, 45 
She knocked tlioio at the ring , 

And who was so icadye as lord Thomas, 

To let fane Elknoi in 

‘ Is this your bade ? ’ fan Ellmor sayd, 

‘Methmks she looks wondorous browno , 50 

Thou nnghtest have had as fane a woman, 

As ever tiod on the giounde ; 

‘Despise hci not, fan Ellm,’ I10 sayd, 

‘Despise hci not unto moo , 

E01 bottoi I lovo thy little iiugbi, ss 

Than all hoi whole bodee ’ 

r 

This biowno-biido had a little penknife, 

That was both long and shaipe, 

And betwixt the slioit ubs and llio bug. 

She pnckd fan Ellmoi’s liaito eo 

‘0 Chust thee save/ loid Thomas, lice sayd, 
‘Mcthinks thou looks! wondoi ous wan ; 

Thou usedst to look with as fiesli a cobur, 

As ever the sun shone 011 ’ 

‘Oh, art thou blind, loid Thomas v sho sayd, ee 
‘Or canst thou not vciy well soo '> 

Oh 1 dost tliou not soo my owuc lioai ts bloodo 
Bun trickhng down my knoo ' 
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Loid Thomas he had a sword "by his side, 

As he walked about the halle, 70 

He cut off his bndes head fiorn hei shouldeis, 

And threw it against the walle 

He set the hilte agamst the grounde, 

And the pomt agamst Ins harte 
There never three loveis together did meete, 73 
That sooner agarne did parte 

The leader will find a Scottish song on a similar subject to this, 
towards the end of this volume, intitled, 4 Lord Thomas and Lady AnnetJ 


XVI. 

CUPID AND CAMPASPE 

This elegant little sonnet is found m the third act of an old play intitled, 

4 Alexander and Campaspe,’ written by John Lilye, a celebrated writer m the 
time of queen Elizabeth That play was hist printed m 1591 but this copy 
is given from a later edition 1 

Cupid and my Campaspe playd 
At eardes for kisses, Cupid payd 
He stakes his quiver, how and arrows. 

His mothers doves, and teame of spauows. 
Loses them too , then down he throws 5 
The coial of his hppe, the losb 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) 
With these, the crystal of his browe. 

And then the dimple of his chmne; 

All these did my Campaspe winne 10 

At last he set her both his eyes. 

She won, and Cupid blind did nse 
0 Love 1 has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas' become of mee ? 

1 Lilye wrote 4 Euphues,’ and was the originator of Euphuism See the 
4 Monastery,’— Ed 
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THE LADY TURNED SERY 1 NG-MAN, 

— is given fiom a wntton ( opy, eonlaininp; some impuvunmnits (pciliaps 
modem oneb), upon the populu ballad, iniillcd, ‘The Unions Ilowoi ot 
Seivmg men 01 the Lady turned Soivmg-num * 

You beauteous ladyos, great and small, 

I write unto you one and all, 

Whoieby that you may undo stand 
What I have suffered m the land 


I was by bnth a lady faire, 5 

An ancient barons only hen e, 

And when my good old father dyed, 

Then I became a young laugh tos bride. 

And there my love built mo a bower, 

Bedeck’d with many a fruguuii ilowor, 10 

A biaver howei you ne’er did see 
Then my true-love did build foi moo. 

And there I bvde a ladyo gay, 

Till fortune wrought our loves decay, 

Foi there came foes so ficrco a band, 15 

That soon they over-run the land. 

They came upon us in tho night. 

And brent my bower, and slew my knight , 

And tiemblmg bid in mans array, 

I scant with life escap’d away 20 

In the midst of this oxtromitie, 

My servants all did fiom me Hoc , 

Thus was I left myself alone, 

With heart more cold than any stone. 
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Yet though my heait was full of caie, 25 

Heaven would not suffer me to chspane, 
Wheiefore in haste I chang’d my name 
hiom fane Elise, to sweet Wdliame ; 

And iheiewithall I cut my haire, 

Besolv’d my man’s attue to weare ; 30 

And m my heaver, hose, and hand, 

I travell’d far thiough many a land. 

At length all weaned with my toil, 

I sate me downe to rest awhile , 

My heart it was so fill’d with woe, 35 

That downe my cheeke the teares did flow. 

It chanc’d the long of that same place 
With all his lords a hunting was. 

And seeing me weepe, upon the same 

Askt who I was, and whence I came 40 

Then to his grace I did leplye, 

‘ I am a poore and fnendlesse hoye, 

Though nobly home, nowe foic’d to hee 
A serving-man of lowe degree.’. 

‘ Stand up, fane youth,’ the king reply’d, 45 
1 For thee a service I ’ll provyde 
• But tell me fust what thou canst do , 

Thou shalt he fitted thereunto. 

Wilt thou he usher of my hall, 

To wait upon my nobles all? 

Or wilt he taster of my wme, 

To ’tend on me when I shall dine ? 


50 
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Oi wilt thou be my chamberkune. 

About my person to remaine ? 

Oi wilt thou be one of my guaid, 

And I will give thee great iewaid ? 

Chuse, gentle youth/ said he e thy place 5 
Then I reply’d, £ If it please youi grace 
To shew such favour unto mee. 

Your chambeilame I fame would bee ’ 

The kmg then smilmg gave consent, 

And stiaitwaye to his court I went, 
Wheie I behavde so faithfullle. 

That hee great favour showd to mee 

Now marke what fortune did provide. 
The king he would a hunting ude 
With all his lords and noble traine, 

Sweet William must %t home remaine 

Thus bemg left alone behind. 

My former state came in my mind 
I wept to see my mans array. 

No longer uq,w a ladye gay 

And meeting with a ladyes vest. 

Within the same myself I drest, 

With silken lobes, and jewels rare, 

I deckt me, as a ladye faire 

And taking up a lute straitwaye, 

Upon the same I strove to play. 

And sweetly to the same did sing. 

As made both hall and chamber nng 
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£ My father wa's as hiave a loid. 

As ever Em ope might afioid. 

My mother was a lady bright ; 

My husband was a valiant knight 

And I myself a ladye gay, 85 

Bedeckt with goigeous rich array, 

The happiest lady in the land, 

Had not more pleasure at command. 

I had my musicke every day 

Harmonious lessons for to play, so 

I had my vngins fair and free. 

Continually to wait on mee 

But now, alas’ my husband’s dead. 

And all my friends are from me fled. 

My former days aie past and gone, 95 

And I am now a serymg-man ’ 

And fetching many a tender sigh*. 

As thinking no one then was nigh. 

In pensive mood I laid me lowe. 

My heait was full, the tears d;d flowe. 100 

The king, who had a huntmge gone, 

Grewe weary of his sport anone. 

And leaving all his gallant trame. 

Turn’d on the sudden home againe : 

And when he reach’d his statelye tower, ios 
Hearing one smg within his bower. 

He stopt to listen, and to see 
Who sung there so melodiouslie. 
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Thus heaid he everye 'word I sed, 

And saw the peailye teares I shed, no 

And found to his amazement there, 

Sweete William was a ladye fane 

Then steppmg m, ‘Fane ladye, use. 

And diy,’ said he, ‘those lovelye eyes, 

For I hare heard thy mournful tale, 11s 

The which shall trnne to thy avade ’ 

A ciunson dye my face 01 espied, 

I blusht for shame, and hung my head, 

To find my sex and stoiy knowne, 

"When as I thought I was alone 120 

But to be brief e, his royall giace 
Giewe so enamour’d of my face, 

The richest gifts he pi offered mce, 

His mistress if that I would bee 

‘Ah' no, my liege,’ I firmlye sayd, 125 

‘I’ll lather m my grave be layd, 

And though your grace hath won my heart, 

I ne’er will act soe base a part ’ 

‘Faire ladye, pardon me,’ sayd hee, 

‘Thy virtue shall rewarded bee, 130 

And smce it is soe fairly tryde 
Thou shalt become my royal bnde ’ 

Then strait to end his amorous strife. 

He tooke sweet William to his wife 
The like before was nevei seene, 

A serving-man became a queene 


135 
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XVIII 

GIL MOKRICE. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

The following piece hath run through two editions m Scotland the second 
was printed at Glasgow in 1755, Svo Prefixed to them both is an ad\ ease- 
ment, setting forth that the preserv ation of this poem was owing to a lady, 
who favuurcd the punters with a copy, as it was carefully collected ftom the 
mouths of old women and nurses , 5 And 4 any reader that c m render it more 
collector complete, 5 is desired to oblige the public with such improvements 
In consequence of this adveitaement sixteen additional verses have been pro- 
duced and handed about m manuscript, which are here inserted m their piopa 
places (these are fiom ver 109, to\er 121, and from ver 124, tover 129, 
hut aie perhaps, after all, only an ingenious interpolation.) 

As this poem laj s claim to a pretty high antiquity, we have assigned it a 
place among our early pieces though, after all, there is reason to believe it 
has received very considerable modern improvements for m the Editor’s 
ancient MS collection is a very old imperfect copy of tiie same ballad 
wherein though the leading features of the story are the same, yet the colonr- 
ing here is so much improved and heightened, and so many additional strokes 
are thrown m that it is evident the whole has undergone a revisal 

N B The Editor’s SIS instead of 4 lord Barnard,’ has * John Stewart , 5 and 
instead of ‘ Gil MorrioeJ w Child Maurice,’ which last is probably the anginal 
title See above, Xo IX 

Gil Morrice was an eiles son. 

His rihme it waxed -wide, , 

It was nao foi Ins great lielies, 

Noi yet Ins mickle pride ; 

Bot it was for a lady gay, 5 

That livd on Canon side* 

£ Quhair sail I get a "bonny "boy. 

That will wm hose and shoen , 

That will gae to lord Barnards ha'. 

And hid his lady cum ? 10 

And ye maun nn my errand "Willie , 

And ye may rm wi’ pnde , 

Quhen other boys gae on their foot, 

On horse-hack ye sail nde.’ 

Ver Jl, something seems wanting here 
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‘Ono 1 Oh no 1 my master 'deax ! is 

I dare nae for my Me , 

1 11 no gae to the baold baibns, 

For to tnest furth his wife ’ 

‘My bird Willie, my boy Willie, 

My dear Willie’, he sayd 20 

‘How can ye strive against the stream ? 

For I sail be obeyd 5 

‘Bot, 0 my mastei dear ’’ he eiyd, 

‘ In grene wod 1 yele your lam , 

Gi ower sic thochts, I walde ye lede, 2 s 

For fear ye should be tain ’ 

‘ Haste, haste, I say, gae to the ha’, 

Bid I111 cum heio wi spoid 
If ye lcfuse my heigh command, 

111 gai your body blcid so 

Gae bid ha take this gay mantel, 

’Tis a’ gowd bot the hem , - 
Bid kn cum to the gude grene wode, 

And bring nane bot Mr lam 
And there it is, a silken saike, 35 

Hu am hand sewd the sleive , 

And bid lur cum to Gill Monce, 

Speu nae bauld barons leave ’ 

‘Yes, I will gae yom black cnand. 

Though it be to your cost , 40 

Sen ye by me will nae be warn’d, 

In it ye sail find fiost 

Yer 32, and 58, perhaps, ’bout the hem 

1 The * Green wood m this ballad, is the old forest of Dnndaff m Stirlmo-- 
fihue —Ed 
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The baion he is a man of might. 

He nen could bide to taunt. 

As yo will see befoie its moht. 

How sma’ ye hae to Taunt. 

And son I maun youi errand lin 
Sac san against my will, 

Bse mak a tow and keip it trow. 

It sail bo done for ill ' 

And quhen he came to bioken bugue. 
He bent Ins bow and swam. 

And quhen he came to glass growing, 
Set down his feet and lan 

And quhen he came to Barnaids ha’. 
Would neithei chap nor ca’ 

Bot set his bent bow to his bieist, 

And kchtly lap the wa’ 

He wauld nae tell the man his enand, 
Though he stude at the gait, 

Bot stiadit into the ha 5 he cam, 

Quhan they neie set at melt 

‘Hail! hail' my gentle sue and dame f 
My message wmna wait^. 

Dame, ye maun to the gude grene w r od 
Before that it bo late 
Ye i e bidden tak this gay mantel, 

Tis a’ gowd bot the hem 
You maun gae to the gude grene wodo, 
Ev’n by youi sel alane 

And there it is, a silken sarke. 

Your ain hand sewd the sleiye, 

Yer 58 ? Could tbs be the wall of the castle 9 
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Ye maun gae speik to Gill Moilce , 
Speu nae bauld baions leave 1 
The lady stamped wi’ lux foot, 

And winked wi J hir ee, 

Bot a’ that she coud say 01 do, 
Boibidden he wad nae bee 

‘Its siuely to my bowr-woman, 

It nen could be to me 
‘I biocht it to loid Bamaids lady, 

I trow that ye be she ’ 

Then un and spack the wyhe nuise, 
(The* bann upon hir knee) 

‘ If it be cum fi ae Gill Morlce, 

It’s deir welcum to mee’ 

‘Ye leid, ye leid, ye filthy nuise, 

Sae loud I heird ye lee , 

I biocht it to lord Bamaids lady , 

I trow ye be nae ghee ’ 

Then up and spack the bauld-barbn, 

* An angry man was hee , 

He’s tain the table wi’ his foot, 

Sae has he wi’ his knee, 

Till siller oup and [mazer 1 ] dish 
In flmdeis he gard flee 

‘ Gae bring a robe of your eliding, 
That hings upon the pm. 

And I’ll gae to the gude grene wode, 
And speik wi’ your lemrnkn ’ 

‘ 0 bide at kame, now lord Barnkrd, 

I warde ye bide at hame; 

Yer 88, Perhaps, load say I hmre 
ue , a drinking cup of maple otter Edit, read ezar 
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Hen wyte a man for violence. 

That nen irate ye wT nane ’ 

Gil Monco sate m gude giene vrode, ios 
He -whistled and he sang 
‘ 0 , what mean a’ the folk coming, 

My mothei tames lang 5 
His hair was like the thieeds of gold, 

Drawne frae Mmervas loome no 

His lipps like roses chapping dew. 

His breath was a’ peifume 

His brow was hke the mountain snae 
Gilt by the morning beam 
His cheeks hke living roses glow ns 

His een like azrne stieam 
The boy was clad m lobes of ,grene, 

Sweete as the infant sprmg 
And like the mavis on the bush. 

He gait the rallies ring iiu 

» 

Tlie baion came to the greno wodo, 

AT mickle dide and caie, 

And thcie he fast spied Gill Moiice 
Kamemg his yellow liau,» 

That sweetly ward aiound his face, 125 

That face beyond compaie 
He sang sae sweet it might dispel, 

A’ lage but fell despair 

‘Kae wonder, nac wondei, Gill Morlce, 

My lady loed thee weel, 130 

Yer 128, So Milton, 

* Vernal delight and joy able to dm e 
All sadness "but despair * 3) iy y 155 
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The fauest part of my bodie 
Is blacker than thy heel. 

Yet neir the less now. Gill Monce, 

Tor a’ thy great beautie, 

Ye’s rew the day ye eir was horn , 
That head sail gae wi’ me 5 

Now he has diawn his tiusty brand, 
And slaited on the strae , 

And thro’ Gill Monce’ fan body 
He’s gard cauld iron gae 
And he has tam Gill Monce’ head 
And set it on a speir , 

The meanest man in a’ his tram 
Has gotten that head to bear 

And he has tarn Gill Monce up. 

Laid him across his steul. 

And brocht him to las painted bowr 
And laid him on a bed 
The lady sat on castil wa’, 

Beheld baith dale and donn, 

And there she saw Gill Monce’ head 
Cum trading to the toun 

« Fai bettei I loe that bliudy head, 
Both and that yellow hair, 

Than lord Barnard, and a’ his lands, 
As they lig here and thaar ’ 

And she has tam her Gill Monce, 
And kissd baith mouth and dun 
* I -was once as fow of Gill Monce, 
As the hip is o’ the stean 
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I got ye in my fathei’s house, 

WV mickle sm and shame , 

I biocht thee up m gude grene wode, 
Under the heavy ram. 

Oft have I by thy cradle sitten. 

And fondly seen thee sleip , 

But now I gae about thy grave. 

The saut teais for to weip ’ 

And syne she kissd his bluidy cheik, 
And syne his bluidy clun, 

‘ 0 better I loe my Gill Moriee - 
Than a’ my kith and kin 1 ' 

‘Away, away, ye ill woman. 

And an ll deith mait ye dee. 

Gin I had kend he ’d bin your son. 

He ’d ne’er bin slam for mee 3 

‘Obi aid me not, my lord Barnard! 

Obraid me not for shame* 

Wi’ that saim speir 0 pierce my heart' 
And put me out o’ pain 
Since nothing hot Gill Morice head 
Thyjelous rage could quell. 

Let that saim hand now tak hir kfe. 
That neir to thee did ill 

To me nae after days nor mchts 
Will eir be saft or kind; 

1 11 fill the air with heavy sighs. 

And greet till I am blind 3 
‘Enouoh o’ blood by me ’s bin spilt. 
Seek not your death frae mce , 
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I rather lourd it had been city sel 
Than eathei him or thee. 

With waefo wae I hear your plaint ; 

San, sair I lew the deid, 

That eir this cuised hand of mine 195 

Had gaid his body bloid 
Dry up your teais, my winsome dame, 

Ye ne’er can heal the wound. 

Ye see Ins head upon the speir, 

His heart’s blude on the giound 200 

I curse the hand that did the deid, 

The heart that thocht the ill , 

The feet that boie me wi’ silc speid, 

The comely youth to kill 
I ’ll aye lament for Gill Moiice, 205 

As gin he weio mine am, 

I ’ll ne’er forget the dieiry day 
On winch the youth was slam ’ 

r 

*+* Tins little pathetic tale suggested the plot of the tragedy of 1 Douglas ’ 
Since it was fiist printed, the Editor has been, assured that the foiegomg 
Ballad is still cuirent m many parts of Scotland, wheie the hero is umvei sally 
known by the name of Child Alaunce, pionounced by the common people 
Cheild or Cheeld , which occasioned the mistake 
It may be proper to mention that othei copies read yer 110, thus 
Shot frae the golden sun 

And ver 116, as follows 

His een like azure sfieene 
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I 

THE LEGEND OF SIB GUY 

contains a short summary of the exploits of this famous champion, as 

recorded m the old story books , and is common!} mtitled, 4 k pleasant song 
of the valiant deeds of chivalry achieved by that noble knight sir Guy of 
Warwick, who, for the love of fair Phchs became a hermit, and dj-ed in a 
cave of craggy rocke, a mile distant from Tir arwick 1 
The history of sir Guy, though now verv propoily resigned to children, wa* 
once admired bj all readers of wit and t i*te for ta«te and nit had once their 
childhood Although of English growth it was earlv a fivonnte with other 
nations it appealed in Fiench in 1525 , and allude 1 to m the old Spam-h 
romance Ttrante el Uanro , which, it is believed, wis wiifcten not long after 
the year 1430 See advertisement to the French tiansUtion, 2 vols 12mo 
The original whence all the«e stories are extracted is a verv anr ent rom mce 
m old English verse, which is quoted oy Chaucer as a celebrated piece e\ en 
m Ins tune, (viz 

‘Men ?peken of ’’omances of price, 

Of Horne cluldo and I j potis, 

Of Bms, and air Gj> &c It of Ihop ) 

and was usually sung to the harp at Christmas dinners and bade ales, as we 
learn from Puttenham’s Art of Poetrv, 4to, 1583 
This ancient romance is not wholl} lost An imperfect copy in black letter, 

4 Imprynted at London for Wviliam Copland,’ m 3i sheets 4io, without 

date, is still preserved among Mr Gamcks collection of old plays As a 
specimen of the poetry of this antique rhjirer, take his desciiption of the 
dragon mentioned m ver 105 of the following ballad * 

— *A messenger esme to the King 
Syr king, he sayd, iysten me now, 

For had tydtages I bi rag you. 

In Korthnmherlande there is no man. 

But that they he slaj ne everjehone 
For there dare no man route, 

By twenty rojle round e about, e. 

For doubt of a fowle dragon. 

That sleath men and beastes downe, 

He la blacks as any cole. 

Bugged as a rough foie, 
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His foody e from the navil! upfmrrla 
Ho nun may it pierce it is so hardt, 

His neck is great as any snmmeie. 

He renneth as sivifte as any distreie. 

Pans he hath as a lyon 

All that he toucheth he sleath dead don no 

Great wages he hath to flight, 

That is no man that bale him might 
There may no man tight him agijne, 

But that he sleath him cei tayne 
Tor a fern br beast then is lie, 

Ywia of none never heaid ye * 

Sir ‘William Dugdale is of opinion that the stoiy of Guy is not wholly apo- 
cryphal, though he acknowledges the monks hvve sounded out his pi awes too 
h}perbohcally In particulai, he gives the duel fought with the Danish 
champion as a real historical truth, and fixes the date of it m the jeai 926, 
JBtat Guy, 67 See his Wanvick&hne 

The following is mitten upon the same plan as ballad Y Book I but which 
is tiit original and which the copy, cannot be decided This song is ancient, 
as may be inferred fiom the idiom pieserved in the maigin, vci 94 102 and 
was once popuLu, as appeals fiom Pletcbei’s Knight of the Buinmg Pestle, 
Act 2 Sc alt 

It is here published fiom an ancient MS copy m the Editors old folio 
volume, collated with two printed ones, one of which is m black lettei in the 
Pepj s collection 

Was ever knight for ladyes sake 
Soe tost m love, as I sir Guy 

Foi Phelis fayre, that lady blight 
As ever man beheld with eye ? 

She gave me leave myself to try, 5 

The valiant knight with sheeld and speaie, 

Eie that her love shee wold giant me , 

'Which made mee ventuie fai and neaie 

Then proved I a baion hold, 

In deeds of armes the doughtyest knight 10 

That in those dayes m England was, 

With sworde and speare m feild to fight 

An English man I was by birthe 
In faith of Chnst a chnstyan tiue . 

Yet 9, The proud sir Guy, PC. 
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The wicked kwves of mfidells 15 

I sought by piowesse to subdue 

[Nine] hundred twenty yeeie and odde 
After our Saviour Christ his birth, 

When kmg Athelstone woie the ciowne, 

I bred keere upon the eaith. 20 

Sometime I was of Waiwicke eile, 

And, as I sayd, of very tiuth 

A ladyes love did me constraine 

To seek strange ventures in my youth. 

To win me fame by feates of armes 25 

In stiange and sundiy heathen lands. 

Where I atchieved for her sake 

Eight dangerous conquests Tvith my hands 

For first I sayled for Normandve, 

And there I stoutlve wan in fia;ht 30 

The empeiours daughter of Almame, 

Fiom manye a vallyant woithye knight. 

Then passed I the seas to Gieece 
To helpe the empcmur m his light , 

Against the nughtye souldans hoaste 35 

Of puissant Persians for to fight 

Where I did slayttf Sarazens, 

And heathen pagans, manye a man , 

' And slew the souldans cozen deere. 

Who had to name doughtye Coldrki. 4 0 


Ter, 17, Two hundred, MS and P. 
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Eskeldered a famous knight 

To death likewise I chd pursue. 

And Elmayne king of Tyie alsoe, 

Most temble m fight to newe 

I went into the souldans hoast, 

B eing thithei on embassage sent. 

And bi ought his head awaye with mee; 
I having slame lum m his tent 

Theie was a diagon m that land 
Most fieicelye mett me by the waye 

As hee a lyon chd pursue, 

Which I myself did alsoe slay. 

Then soon I past the seas fiom Gieece, 
And came to Pavye land aught . 

Wheie I the duke of Pavye lolled, 

His hainous treason to requite 

To England then I came with speede. 
To wedd faire Phehs lady blight 

For love of whome I travelled fair 
To try my manhood and my might 

But when I had espoused her, 

I stayd with hei but fortye dayes. 

Ere that X left this ladye fauo, 

And went from her beyond the seas 

All cladd m giay, m pilgrim sort, 

My voyage from her I did take 

Unto the blessed Holy-land, 

Eor Jesus Christ my Savioius sake 
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Where I erle J onas did redeeme. 

And all Ins sonnes which were fifteene, 70 

Wlio with the cruell Sarazens 
In prison for long time had beene 

I slew the gyant Amarant, 

In battel fiereelye hand to hand. 

And doughty Baiknaid killed I, 75 

A tieacherous knight of Pavye land 

Then I to England came agame. 

And here with Colbronde fell I fought 

An ugly gyant, which the Danes 

Had for their champion luthei hi ought. so 

I overcame him m the feild, 

And slewe him soone right valliantlye , 

Wherebye this land I did ledeeme 
Fiom Danish tribute utteilye 

And afterwards I offered upp 85 

The use of weapons solemnlye ' 

At Wmchester, whereas I fought, 

In sight of manye fan and nye 

* 

[But first,] neare Wmsor, I did slaye 
A bore of passing might and strength, 90 

Whose like in England never was 

For hugenesse both in bredth, and length 

Some of his bones in Waiwicke yett, 

Withrn the castle there doe lye • 

One of his sheeld-bones to this day 
Hangs in the citye of Coventrye. 

Ter. 94, 102, doth lye, MS. 
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On Dunsmore heath I alsoe 'slewe 
A monstrous wyld and cruell beast, 

Calld the Dun-cow of Dunsmore heath , 

Winch manye people had opprest. 100 

Some of her bones in Warwieke yett 
Still for a monument doe lye, 

And theie exposed to lookers viewe 
As wonderous stiange, they may espyc 

A diagon m Northumbeiland, iob 

I alsoe did m fight destioye, 

Which did botho man and beast oppresse, 

And all the country e sole annoy e 

At length to Warwieke I did come. 

Like pilgrim poore, and was not knowne, no 
And theie I lived a hermitts life 
A mile and moie out of the towne 

#> 

Where with my hands I hewed a house 
Out of a craggy rocke of stone , 

And lived like a palmer pooie 115 

Within th§,t cave myself alone 

And daylye came to begg my biead 
Of Phelis att my castle gate , 

Xot knowne unto my loved wifte 
Who dadye mourned for her mate 120 

Till att the last I fell soie sicke, 

Yea sicke soe soie that I must dye, 

I sent to her a nng of golde. 

By which shec knew me piesentlye 
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Then shee repairing to the cave 
Before that I gave up the ghost. 
Herself closd up my dying eyes: 

My Phelis fane, whom I lovd most 

Thus dreadful death did me arrest, 

To biing my corpes unto the giave, 
And like a palmei dyed I, 

Wheiby 1 sought my soule to save 

My body that endured this toyle. 

Though now it be consumed to, mold. 
My statue faire engraven in stone, 

In Warwicke still you may behold 


II 

GUY AND AMABANT 

The Editor found this poein ra ln3 ancient folio maniwnpt among the old 
ballads, he was desirous therefore tint it should ‘till mompanv them, and 
as it is not altogether dev oid of mei it, its insertion hen* u ill he pardoned 
Although this piece seems not imperfect theie is reason to believe that it is 
only a part of a much laiger poem, which contained the whole hi&toiy ot sir 
Guy for, upon comparing it with the common storj "book 12 mo we find the 
latter to he nothing more than this poem reduced to pnwe which is only 
effected by now and then altering the rhjme, and, throwing out some few of 
the poetical ornaments The disguise is so Might, that it is an ea*y matter 

to pick complete stanzas m any page of that book 

Ihe author of this poem has shown some indention Though he took the 
subject fiom the old romance quoted before, be has adorned it afresh, and 
made the story entirely his own 

Gut journeyes towards that sanctifyed ground, 
Whereas the Jewes fayie citye sometime stood, 
Wherrn our Saviours sacred bead was crownd, 

And where for sinfull man he shed his blood* 

To see the sepulcher was his intent, 5 

The tombe that J oseph unto J esus lent 
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With tedious miles lie tyred lus wearye feet, 

And passed desart places full of danger, 

At last with a most woefull wight 1 did meet, 

A man that unto sonow was noe stiangei lu 

Foi he had fifteen sonnes, made captives all 
To slavish bondage, m extiemest tluall 

A grant called Amarant detamd them. 

Whom noe man durst encomiter foi his strength 
Who m a castle, which he held, had chaind them is 
Guy questions, ‘wlieie^’ and understands at length 
The place not fan — ‘ Lend me thy swoid/ quoth hee, 

‘ He lend my manhood all thy sonnes to free 

With that he goes, and lays upon the doio, 

Like one that sayes, I must, and will come m 20 
The gyant never was soe lowz’d befoie, 

For noe such knocking at his gate had bin 
Soe takes his keyes, and clubb, and cometh out 
Staring with ireful countenance about 

f* 

< guxa/ quoth liee, ‘ what busmes hast thou heere * 25 
Art come to feast the crowes about my walls' 2 
Didst never heaie, noe ransome can him clocre, 

That in the eompasse of my fuiye falls' 2 
For m akin g me to take a porteis parnes, 

With this sam e clubb I will dash out thy biames ’ 30 

‘Gyant/ quoth Guy, ‘y’are quairelsome I see, 

Chollci and you seem very neeie of Ion 
Most dangeious at the clubb behke you bee , 

I have but better armd, though nowc goe tlmi , 

But shew thy utmost hate, enlarge thy spight, 35 
Keene is my weapon, and shall doo me right 

i Erie Jonas, mentioned m tlie foiegoing ballad 
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Soe draws his sword, salutes him with the same 
About the head, the shouldeis, and the side 
Whilst his elected clubb doth death proelaime, 
Standmge with huge Colossus’ spacious stride, 40 
Putting such vigour to lus knotty beame. 

That bite a furnace he did smoke extreame 

But on the ground he spent lus strokes in vame, 

F01 Guy was nimble to avoyde them still, 

And ever ere he heav’d his clubb agame, 45 

Did brush his plated coat agam his will 
Att such advantage Guy Avoid never fayle, 

To bang him soundlye m his coate of mayle 

Att last through tlmst the gyant feeble grewe. 

And sayd to Guy, * As thou rt of humane race, so 
SheAV itt in tins, give natuies wants then doAve, 

Let me but goe, and drmke m yondei place 
Thou canst not yeeld to [me] a smaller thing. 

Than to giaunt life, thats given by the spring,’ 

£ I giaunt thee leave,’ quoth Guye, £ goe* dunk thy last. 
Go pledge the diagon, and the salvage bore 1 sr 
Succeed the tragedyes that they have past. 

But never tlnnko to taste cold Av&ter more 
Dunke deepe to Death and unto him carouse- 
Bid him receive thee m his earthen house ’ 60 

Soe to the spring he goes, and slakes his thirst, 
Takorng the water m extremely like 
Some wracked slnpp that on a rocke is burst, 

Whose forced kulke against the stones does stryke. 
Scooping it m soe fast with both his hands, es 

That Guy admiring to behold it stands 

1 \\ inch Guy had slam before Yer 64, bulke, MS and POO. 
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‘Come on/ qnotli Guy, ‘lot us to woike agamo, 

Tliou stayest about thy liquor overlong , 

The fish, which m the river doe lemame, 

Will want thereby, thy drinking doth them wrong 
But I will see their satisfaction made, 7i 

With gyants blood they must, and shall be payd ’ 

‘ Villame/ quoth Amaiant, ‘lie ciush thee sti eight, 
Thy life shall pay thy danng toungs offence 
This clubb, which is about some hundred weight, 1 5 

Is deathes commission to dispatch thee hence 
Diesse thee fOi lavcns dyett I must needes, 

An d breake thy bones, as they weie made of reedes ’ 

Incensed much by these bold pagan bostes. 

Which worthye Guy cold ill endure to heaie, so 
He hewes upon those bigg supporting postes. 

Which like two pdlais did his body beaie . 

Amaiant for those wounds m choller growes 
And desperatelye att Guy his clubb ^lie fhiowos 

Which did directly on his body light, sb 

So violent, and weighty thcre-withall, 

That downe to ground on sudden came the knight, 
And, ere he cold recover horn the fall. 

The gyant gott his clubb agame in fist, 

And aimd a stioke that wonderfullye mist. oo 

‘Traytor/ quoth Guy, ‘thy falsehood lie lepay, 

This coward act to mteicept my bloode ’ 

Sayes Amarant, ‘ lie murthei any way. 

With enemyes all vantages are good 
0 could I poyson m thy nostnlls blowe, 

Be sure of it I wold dispatch thee soe 5 
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Its well/ said Guy, ‘ thy honest thoughts appearc. 
Within that beastlye bulke wheie de^ills dwells 
Which are thy tenants while thou hrest heaie 

But will he landloids when thou comest m hell 100 
Tile miscreant, piepaie thee for their den. 

Inhumane monster, liatetull unto men. 

But breathe thy selfe a time while I goe di mice. 

For flamemc Phoebus with liis f reive eve 

O t 

Toimonts me soo with burning heat, I thinke 105 
My thirst wold serve to di mke ail ocean drye 
Forbear a litle as I delt with thee ’ 

Quoth Amarant, £ Thou hast no foole of meo 

Noe, sillye wretch, my father taught moie witt. 

How I shold use such enemyes as thou, 110 

By all my gods I doe lejoice at itt. 

To understand that thud constiames thee now, 

F01 all the treasure, that the woild contames. 

One chop of walei shall not code thy vamcs. 

Beleeve my foe f why, tweie a madmans pait 115 
Refresh an adveisaiye to my wiong 1 
If thou imagine this, a child thou ajt - 

Noe, follow, I have known the v 01 Id too long 
To be soe simple now I know thy want, 

A minutes space of bioathmg I ’ll not grant ’ 120 

And with these words heaving aloft his clubb 
Into the ayre, he swings the same about 
Then shakes his lockes, and doth his temples rubb, 
And, like the Cyclops, m his pride doth strout 
* Sura/ sayes hee, ' I have you at a lift, 123 

Now you are come unto your latest shift 
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Pensli forever with this stroke I fend thee 

A medicine, that will doe thy thirst much good, 
Take noe more care for drmke befoio I end thee, 

And then wee ’ll have caiouses of thy hlood 130 
Ilere s at thee with a butcheis dowmight blow, 

To please my fm ye with thuie oveithiow’ 

‘Infomall, false, obduiate feend,’ said Guy, 

‘That seemst a lumpe of ciueltye fiom hell, 
Ungiatefull monster, smce thou dost deny 135 

The thing to mce whenn I used thee well , 

'With moie levenge, than ere my swoid chd make. 

On thy accuisod head revenge lie take 

Thy gyants longitude shall shorter shmike, 

Except thy sun-scoicht skin be weapon proof: no 
Faiewoll my tknst, I doe disdaine to drmke, 
Streames, kcepe your waters to your owne behoof, 
Oi let wild beasts be welcome thereunto. 

With those pcaile drops I will not have to do 

Here, tyrant, take a taste of my good-will, 145 

F01 thus I doe begin my bloodye bout 
You cannot chuse but hke the greeting ill, 

It is not that same clubb will beare you out, 

And take this payment on thy shaggye crowne ’ — 

A bio we that hi ought him with a vengeance downe 

Then Guy sett foot upon the monsters brest, 151 
And from his shoulders did his head divide. 

Which with a yawmnge mouth did gape, unblest, 
Noe dragons jawes were ever seene soe wade 
To open and to shut, till life was spent. 

Then Guy tooke keyes and to the castle went 
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"Wliore manye woefull captives lie did find, 

Which had beene tyred with extremityes ; 

Whom he m fremdly manner did unbmd. 

And leasoned with them of then- miseryes- iso 
Eche told a tale with teares, and sighes, and cryes. 
All weepmg to him with complaining eyes 

There tender ladyes in darke dungeons lay. 

That were surprised m the desart wood. 

And had noe other dyett everye day, ic5 

But flesh of humane creatures for their food 
Some with their loveis bodyes had beetle fed, 

And m their wombes their husbands buiyed. 

Now he bethmkes him of his being theie, 

To enlarge the wronged brethren from their woes ; 
And, as he seaicheth, doth gieat clamouis heare, in 
By which sad sound’s direction on he goes, 

Untill he Andes a darksome obscure gate. 

Arm’d strongly ouer all with iron plate 

That he tmlockes, and enters, where appeares irs 
The strangest object that he ever saw. 

Men that with famishment of many yeares. 

Were hke deathes pictuie, which the’” painters 
draw, 

Divers of them were hanged by eche thombe; 

Others head-downwaid by the middle some, iso 

♦ 

With diligence he takes them from the walle, 

% With lybertye their thraldome to acquaint: 

Then the perplexed knight their father calls, 

And’sayes, ‘Receive thy sonnes though poore and 
faint: 
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I promisd you then lives, accept of that; 185 

But did. not wan ant you they shold he fat 

The castle I doe give thee, heeie ’s the keyes, 

Wheie tyianye for many yeeies did dwell 
Procui e the gentle tendei ladyes ease, 

Por pittyes sake, use wronged women well 190 
Men easilye levenge the wiongs men do 
But pooie weake women have not stiength thereto ’ 

The good old man, even ovei joyed with this. 

Fell on the giound, and wold have last Guys foete 
‘ Fathei,’ quoth he, ‘lefiame soe base a lass, 195 
Foi age to honor youth I hold unmeete 
Ambitious piyde hath huit mee all it can, 

I goe to moitifie a sinfull man’ 

*** The foregoing poem on City and Amaiant lias been discovered to be 
a fragment of, ‘‘The famous histone of Guy earl of "Waiwicke, by Samuel 
lowlands, London, punted by J Bell, 1649, 4to/ m xn cantos, beginning 
thus 

* When dreadful Mara in armour evei&day * 

Whether the edition ni 1 GL9 was the Gist, is not known, but the author, Sam 
Howlands, was one of the minor poets who lived m the leigns of Q Llizabeth 
and James I and perhaps latex Eis other poems are ehu fly of the religious 
kind, which makes it piobable that the hist of Gny was one of his eirliest 
performnaces — There are extant of his (1 ) ‘The Betrajmg of Clmst, Judas 
m dispaire, the seven woitls of our Saviour on the crosse, with other poems on 
the passion/ &c 1398, 4to [Ames Typ p 428 ] — (2 ) 1 A Theatie of de- 
lightful Recreation Bond printed for A Johnson, 1603/ 4to (Penes 
editor ) This is a book of poems on subjects chiefly taken fxom the old 
Testament (3 ) ‘Memory of Christ’s mnacles, m verse Lond 1618, 4to ’ 
(4 ) Heaven’s gloiy, earth’s vanity, and hell’s horror ’ Lond 1638, Svo 
[These twoun Bod Cat ] 

In the present edition the foregoing poem has been much, improved from the 
printed copy* 
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III 

THE AULD GOOD-MAN 

A SCOTTISH SONG 

I hare not been able to meet with a more ancient copy of this humorous 
old song than that pouted m the * Tea-Table Miscellany, 1 &c which seems 
to hate admitted some corruptions 

Late m an evening fortli I went 
A little befoie the sun gade down. 

And tlieie I elianct, by accident. 

To bght on a battle new begun 
A man and bis wife weie fawn m a strife, s 

I canna weel tell ye bow it began. 

But aye she wail’d her wi etched life, 

Cryeng, ‘Evrr alakc, mine auld goodman!’ 

He 

Thy auld goodman, that thou tells of. 

The country kens where he was bom, 10 

Was but a silly poor vagabond, • 

And ilka ane lengb lnm to scorn 
For he did spend and make an end 
Of gear [his fathers nevn] wan* 

He gart the poor stand fiae the door, 15 

Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 

She 

My heart, alake' is liken to break, 

Whan I think on my winsome John, 

His blrnkan ee, and gait sae free. 

Was naithing like thee, thou dosend drone, 20 
Wi’ his rosie face, and flaxen hair, 

And skin as white as ony swan, 
von HI 
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I promisd you then lives, accept of that , 185 

But did not wan ant you they sliold be fat 

The castle I doe give thee, heeie J s the keyes, 

Wheie tyianye for many yeeies did dwell 
Procuie the gentle tender ladyes ease, 

Foi pittyes sake, use wronged women well 190 
Men easilye levenge the wiongs men do 
But pooie weake women have not stiength thereto ’ 

The good old man, even overjoyed with this. 

Fell on the giound, and wold have last Guys feete 
‘Fatliei,’ quoth he, ‘ lefiame soe base a kiss, 195 
Foi age to honor youth I hold unmeete 
Ambitious piyde hath hurt mee all it can, 

I goe to mortrfie a smf ull man 5 

*** The foregoing poem on Guy and Amarant has been discovered to be 
a fragment of, t The famous liibtone of Guj earl of Waiwicke, by Samuel 
Row lands, London, printed by J Bell, 1649, 4to,’ m xu cantos, beginning 
thus 

* IV Ben dreadful Mars in armour everyday ’ 

Whether the edition iti 1649 was the hist, is not known, but the author, Sam 
Rowlands, was one of the minor poets who lwed m the leigns of Q Elizabeth 
and James I and peihaps later His other poems are elm fly of the religious 
kmd, which makes it probable that the hist of Guy was one of his earliest 
performances —There are extant of his (1 ) l Tbe Betraying of Clmsfc, Judas 
m dispaire, the seven wortls of our Saviour on the crosse, with other poems on 
the passion,* &c 1598, 4to [Ames Typ p 428 ]— (2 ) * A Thealie of de- 
hgntful Recreation Lond printed for A Johnson, 1605,’ 4to (Penes 
editor ) This is a book of poems on subjects chiefly taken from the old 
Testament (3 ) c Memory of Christ’s miracles, in verse Lond 1618, 4to ’ 
(4 ) Heaven’s glory, earth’s vanity, and hell’s horror’ Lond 1638, 8vo 
[These two ra Bod Cat ] 

In the present edition the foregoing poem has been much improved from the 
printed copy. 
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EX 

THE AULD GOOD-MAN. 

A SCOTTISH SONG 

I hare not been able to meet with a more ancient copy of this humorous 
old song, than that printed in the 4 Tea-Table Miscellany, 5 &c which seems 
to have admitted some corruptions 

Late in an evening foith I went 
A little before the sun gade down. 

And there I chanc'd, by accident, 

To light on a battle new begun 
A man and his wife were fawn in a strife, e 

I canna weel tell ye how it began, 

But aye she wail’d her wretched life, 

Cryeng, ‘Era alake, mine auld goodman'’ 

He 

Thy auld goodman, that thou tells of. 

The country kens wheie he was bom, 10 

Was but a silly poor vagabond, 

And il k a ane lengh bun to scorn 
For he did spend and make an end 
Of gear [his fathers nevir] wan* 

He gart the poor stand fiae the door, is 

Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 

She. 

My heart, alake' is liken to break, 

Whan I think on my winsome John, 

His bhnkan ee, and gait sae free, 

Was naithmg like thee, thou dosend drone, so 
Wi’ his rosie face, and flaxen haar, 

And skin as white as ony swan, 

VOL, HI. <j 
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He was laige and tall, and comely withall, 
TKrm ’it nHtu be like nnne auld goodman 


He. 

Why dost thou plein’ I tbee maintom, 

¥01 meal and mawt tbon disna want 
But tliy wild bees I eanna please, 

Now wban our geai gms to giow scant 
Of houshold stuff tkou bast enough, 

Tbou wants foi neitliei pot noi pan, 

Of sickbke ware be left tbee bare , 

Sae tell nae man of tby auld goodman 

She 

Yes I may tell, and fiet my sell, 

To think on those blyth days I bad, 
Whan I and be together ley 
In armes into a well-made bed 
But now I sigh and may be sad, 

Thy courage is cauld, tby colour wan, 
Tbou falds'thy feet and fa’s asleep , 

Tbou ’It nevn be like mine auld goodman 


Then coming was the night sae daik, 

And gane was a’ the bgbt of day , 

The carlo was fear’d to nnss bis mark, 
And therefore wad nae longer stay , 
Then up be gat, and lan bis way, 

I tiowe, the wife the day she wan. 
And aye the owreword of the fray , 
Was ‘ Evir alake ' nnne auld goodman 
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FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM 

This c eems to be the old song quoted m Fletcher’s 4 Kmght of the Burning 
Pestle,’ Acts 2d and 3d, altho 7 the six lines there procured are somewhat 
different from those in the ballad, as it stands at present The reader will 
not wonder at this, when he is informed that this is only given from a modern 
printed copy picked up on a stall It’s full title is 4 Fair Maigaret’s Misfor- 
tunes, or Sweet William’s frightful dreams on his wedding night, with the 
sudden death and burial of those noble lovers 5 — 

The lines pieaeived in tin. play are this di^tu h, 

‘You are no love for rat, iUigaret, 

I am no love for you ' 

And the following stanza, 

‘ When it was grown to dark midnight, 

And all were fast asleep. 

In came Margarets grimly ghost 
And stood at Williams feet * 

These lines have acquired an importance by giving birth to one of the mo«t 
beautiful ballads m our own or any language See the song mtitled 4 Mai* 
garet’s Gho a t, 7 at the end of tins volume 
Since the first edition some improvements have been mseited, which were 
comrounic itei by a lady of the first distinction, as she had heard this song 
lepeatedm hei infancy. 


As it fell out on a long summer’s day 
Two loveis they sat on a hill, 

They sat togethei that long summei’s day, 

And could not talk then fill 

‘ I see no harm by you, Margaret, s 

And you see none by mee , 

Before to-morrow at eight o’ the clock 
A rich weddrng you shall see ’ 

Fair Margaret sat m her bower-wmdbw, 

Combing her yellow hair, 

There she spyed sweet William and his bride. 

As they were a riding near. 


10 
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Then down she layd her may 'combe, 

And bi aided her han in twain 

She went alive out of hei bower, is 

But ne’er came ahve in ’t again 

When day was gone, and night was come. 

And all men fast asleep, 

Then came the spmt of fau Marg’ret, 

And stood at Williams feet 20 

‘ Are you awake, sweet William shoe said, 

‘Or, sweet William, aie you asleep ? 

God give you joy of youi gay bride-bed, 

And me of my winding sheet ’ 

When day was come, and night was gone, 25 
And all men wak’d fiom sleep, 

Sweet William to Ins lady sayd, 

‘ My dear, I have cause to weep 

I dreamt a dieam, my deal ladyb r 
Such dreatnes aie never good 30 

I dreamt my bower was full of red [wine], 

And my bnde-bed full of blood 5 

‘Such di earns, such di earns, my honouicd Sir, 

They never do piove good. 

To dream thy bower -was full of red [wine], 35 
And thy bride-bed full of blood 

He called up his merry men all, 

By one, by two, and by three. 

Saying, ‘ I ’ll away to fan Marg’ret’s bower. 

By the leave of my ladie ’ i0 

Ter 31, 36, Swine, PCC 
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And when lie cafne to fair Marg’iet’s bowei. 

Pie knocked at the ring , 

And who so ready as her seven brethren 
To let sweet William m. 

Then he turned up the covering-sheet, 

‘Pi ay let me see the dead, 

Methinks she looks all pale and wan, 

She hath lost her clieiry red 

1 11 do more for thee, Maigaiet, 

Than any of thy km, so 

For I will kiss thy pale wan lips. 

Though a smile I cannot win ’ 

With that bespake the seven biethien, 

Malang most piteous mone 
‘ You may go kiss your jolly brown bride, 55 

And let 0111 sister alone ’ 

‘If I do lass my jolly blown bride, 

I do but what is right, 

I neer made a vow to yonder poor corpse 

By day, nor yet by night co 

* 

Deal on, deal on, my merry men all. 

Deal on your cake and your wane 1 
For whatever is dealt at her funeral to-day, 

Shall be dealt to-morrow at mine ’ 

Fair Margaret dyed to-day, to-day; 65 

Sweet William dyed the morrow 
Fair Margaiet dyed for pure true love. 

Sweet William dyed for sorrow 

1 Alluding to the dole anciently given at funerals 
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Maigaict was buiyed in tlie lowei diancM, 
And "William m the highei 
Out of hoi bie&t them spiang a ioso. 

An d out of Ins a bnar 

Thr-v giew till they giew unto the chuich-top ; 
* And then they could giow no highei , 

And theie they tyed m a tiue loveis knot, 
Which made all the people adnuic 

Then came the clerk of the pansh, 

As you the tiuth shall heai, 

And by nusfoitune cut them down, 

Oi they had now been theie 


y 

BARBARA ALLEN’S CRUELTY 

Given, with some corrections, from an old black lettoi copy, intitled, 1 Bnbara 
Allen’s uuelty, or the jonn? man’s tngeclj ’ 

In SeaileUtownc, where I was homo, 

Theie uas a faue maid dwellm, 

Made eveiy youth ciye, ‘Wel-awaye 1 ’ 

Her name «was Baibara Allen 

All m the men ye month of may, 

When greene buds they were swcllin, 

Yong Jemmy e Grove on his death-bed lay, 

Eor love of Baibara Allen. 

He sent his man unto her then. 

To the town, where shee was dwellm , 

‘You must come to my mastei deare, 

Giff your name be Baibara Allen 


10 
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For death i.-> punted on his face, 

An ri 01 e Ins hart is stealrn 
Then haste away to comfort him, 1 5 

O lovelye Barbara Allen 5 

‘Though death be punted on Ins face, 

Ancl oie lus harte is stealm, 

Yet little better shall he bee, 

For bonny Baibara Allen 5 20 

So slowly, slowly, she came up, 

And slowly she came nye him. 

And all she sayd, when there she came, 

‘ Yong man, I think y’are dying ’ 

He turod his face unto her stiait, 25 

With deadlye sonow sighing, 

‘ 0 lovely maid, come pity mee, 

Ime on my deth-bed lying.’ 

‘ If on your death-bed you doe lye. 

What needs the tale you are tellm ; 30 

I cannot keep you from your death , 

Farewell,’ sayd Barbara Allen. 

* 

He turnd his face unto the wall, 

As deadlye pangs he fell m 
‘Adieu 1 adieu f adieu to you alb 35 

Adieu to Barbara Allen ’ 

As she was walking ore the fields, 

She heard the bell a knelbn. 

And every stroke did seem to saye, 

* Unworthy Barbara Allen!’ 


40 
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She turnd hei bodye round about, 

And spied the corps a coming 
‘ Laye down, laye down the coips/ she sayd, 

£ That I may look upon him ’ 

With scornful eye she looked downe, 45 

Her cheeke with laughtei swellrn , 

Whilst all her fnends ciyd out ainaine, 

‘ Unworthy e Barbaia Allen 

'When he was dead, and laid in glare, 

Her harte was stiuck with son owe, 50 

e 0 mothei, mothei, make my bed, 

For I shall dye to-moriowe 

Hard harted cieatine him to slight, 

Who lowed me so deailye 
0 that I had beene more kind to him, 55 

When he was alive and neare me 1 ’ 

She, on her death-bed as she laye, 

Beg’d to be buried by him , 

And sore repented of the daye, 

That she did ere denye him so 

‘Faiewell/ she sayd, ‘ye virgins all, 

And shun the fault I fell m 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen * 

* 
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VI 

SWEET WILLIAM’S GHOST 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD 

Horn Man Eaxnsay’s 1 Tea-Table Miscellany ’ The oonclndmg stanza of this 
piece seems modem 

There came a ghost to Maigaiet’s door, 

With many a grievous gione. 

And ay he tnled at the pm. 

But answer made she none. 

‘ Is this my father Philip ? 

Or ls’t my brother dolin ' 2 

Or is’t my time love Willie, 

From Scotland new come home?’ 

‘ 'Tis not thy father Philip , 

Noi yet thy brother John 10 

But tis thy tiue love Willie 
Fiom Scotland new come home 

0 sweet Margret* 0 dear MargieU 
I pi ay thee speak to mee . 

Give me my faith and tioth, Maigiet, 15 

As I gave it to thee ’ 

* Thy faith and troth thou’se nevir get, 

[Of me shalt nevn win,] 

Till that thou come within my bower. 

And kiss my cheek and chin.’ 20 

‘ If I should come within thjr bower, 

I am no earthly man . 

And should I kiss thy rosy lipp. 

Thy days will not be lang. 
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0 sweet Margiet, 0 cleai Mavgiet, 

I pi ay thee speak to mee 

Give me my faith and tioth, Maigiet, 

As I gave it to thee ’ 

‘Thy faith and troth thou’se nevir get, 

[Of me shalt nevir win,] 

Till thou take me to yon knk yaid. 

And wed me with a rmg ’ 

‘My bones aie buiied m a knk yaid 
Afai beyond the sea, 

And it is but my sprite, Maigret, 

That's speaking now to thee ’ 

She sti etched out her klly-white hand, 

As for to do her best 

‘Hae theie your faith and tioth, Willio, 

God send your soul good lest ’ io 

Now she has kilted her robes of gieen, 

A piece below her knee 

And a’ the hve-lang winter night 
The dead corps followed shee 

‘ Is there any loom at your head, Willie 2 45 

Or any room at your feet ? 

Or any room at your side, Willie, 

Wherein that I may cieepT 

‘ There 5 s nae room at my head, Margret, 

There ’s nae foom at my feet, 

There J s no room at my side, Margret, 

My coffin is made so meet/ 


25 


30 


35 


50 
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Then up and crew the led led cock. 

And up then ciew the gray 
‘Tis tune, tis time, my dear Maigiet, 

Tliat [I] weie gane away’ 

No more the ghost to Margret said, 

But, with a gnei ous grone, 

Evanish’d m a cloud of mist. 

And left her all alone 60 

‘ 0 stay, my only tiue love, stay,’ 

The constant Margiet cried 
Wan grew her cheeks, she clos’d her een, 
Sketch’d her saft limbs, and died 


YII 

SIR JOHN GREHME AND BARBARA 
ALLAN 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

Printed, with a few conjectural emendations, from a written copj 

"t was in and about the Maitmmas time, 

When the greene leaves wer aJallan , 

[hat Sir John Giehrne o’ the west count! ye, 

Fell m luve wi’ Baibara Allan 

le sent his man down throw the towne, s 

To the plaice wher she was dwellan. 

0 haste and cum to my maister deare, 

Gm ye hm Barbai*a Allan ’ 

} hooly, hooly raise she up, 

To the plaice wher he was lyau; 


10 
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And whan she drew the curtain ’by, 

1 Young naan, I t hink ye’ie dyan ' 1 

‘ 0 , its I ’m sick, and very veiy sick, 

And its a’ £01 Baibaia Allan' 

‘ 0 the bettei foi me ye'se nevei be, is 

Though your harts blude wei spillan 

Bemembei ye nat in the tavern, sir. 

Whan ye the cups wei fillan, 

How ye made the healths gae lound and lound, 
And slighted Barbara Allan 12 ’ 20 

He turn’d his face unto the wa’ 

And death was with lum dealan, 

‘ Adiew 1 adiewi my dear friends a’, 

Be land to Barbara Allan ’ 

Then hooly, hooly laise she up, 25 

And hooly, hooly left him. 

And sighan said, she could not stay, 

Smce death of life had left him 

She had not gane a mile but twa, 

Whan she heard the deid-bell knellan, so 

And everye jow'the deid-bell geid, 

Cried ‘"Wae to Baibaia Allan’’ 

4 0 nuthei, mither, mak my bed, 

0 mak it saft and narrow 

Smce my love died for me to-day, 35 

Ise die for him to-monowe ' 

1 An ingenious friend thinks the rhymes ( dyand T and 1 lyand,’ ought to be 

transposed , as the taunt 1 Young man, I think 3 e’re Iyand, 5 would be very 

characteiistical J 
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THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON 

Fiom an ancient block-letter copy in the Pepys Collection, -with come im- 
plements communicated by a lady as she had heard the same ie< Ui d in htr 
\outh Ihe full title is, l lrue love requited Or, the Bailiffs d uniter ofr 
Iblmgton J 

Islington m Norfolk 13 probably the place heie meant 

There was a youthe, and a well-beloved youthe. 
And he was a sqrnies son 
He loved the bayliffes daughter deaie, 

That hved hi Islington 

Yet she was eoye and would not beheve 5 

That he did love her soe, 

Noe, nor at any time would she 
Any countenance to him showe 

But when his fuendes did understand 

His fond and foolish minde, 10 

They sent him up to faire Loudon 

An appi entice for to binde 

% 

And when he had been seven long yeares, 

And never his love could see 
‘ Many a teare have I shed for her sake, 15 
When she little thought of dee ’ 

Then all the maids of Islington 
Went forth to sport and playe. 

All hut the bayliffes daughter deare. 

She secretly stole awaye 20 

She pulled off her gowne of greene. 

And put on ragged attn-e. 

And to fame London she would go 
Her true love to enquire. 
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And as slie ■went along the high road, 25 

The weather being hot and diye, 

She sat her downe upon a green bank, 

And her tiue love came ndnag bye 

She staited up, with a colour soe ledd, 

Cat chm g hold of his budle-ieme, 00 

£ One penny, one penny, kind su/ she sayd, 

‘ Will ease me of much paine ' 

‘Befoic I give you one penny, sweet-heait, 

Piaye tell me wheie you weie borne 5 
‘ At Islmgton, kmd sir/ sayd shee, .15 

‘Wheie I have had many a scome ’ 

‘ I piythee, sweet-heart, then tell to mee, 

0 tell me, whethei you knowe 
The bayhxfes daughter of Islington ’ 

‘ She is dead, sir, long agoc ’ 40 

r 

* If she be dead, then take my hoise. 

My saddle and bndle also, 

Foi I will into some fan countrye. 

Where noe man shall me knowe 5 

* 

‘ 0 stayo, 0 staye, thou goodly e youth, 45 

She standeth by thy side, 

She is heie alive, she is not dead, 

And leadye to be thy bade.’ 

1 0 , faiewell gnefe, and welcome joye. 

Ten thousand times therefore, so 

For nowe I have founde mme owne true love, 
Whom I thought I should never see more ’ 
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IX 

THE WILLOW TREE 

A PASTORAL DIALOGUE 

P'om flu ^mTil bhck-Ldtci collection, intitlcd, ‘The Golden C^rhnl of 
Pnoteh Debits , collated -with two other copies and co* rated by anjee- 
lure 

Willy 

How now, shepheide, wliat meanes -that ? 
Why that willowe in thy hat 4 
Why thy scarffus of led and yellowe 
Turn’d to blanches of greone willowe 4 

Cuddy 

They aie chang’d, and so am I, 5 

Son owes live, but pleasmes die 
Phillis hath foi&aken mee, 

Wluch makes me weaie tho willowe-tiee 

, Willy 

Plulhs 4 shoe that lov’d thee lohg r> 

Is shee the lass hath done thee wiong 7 10 

Shoe that lov’d thee long and best. 

Is hoi love turn’d to a jebt’ > 

Cuddy 

Shee that long true loi e protest. 

She hath lobb’d my heart of iest. 

For she a new lore loves, not mee, 15 

Winch makes me wear the wdlowe-tree 

Willy 

Come then, shepherde, let us joine, 

Since thy happ is like to mine 
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For tlie maid I thought most true 

Mee hath, also bid adieu 20 

Cuddy 

Thy liaid Lapp doth mine appease, 

Companyc doth son owe ease 
Yet, Phillis, still I pme for thee, 

And still must weaie the mUowe-tree 

Willy 

Shephcide, be advis’d by mee, 25 

Cast off' gnef and willowe-tiee 
F01 thy grief brings her content, 

She is pleas’d if thou lament 

Cuddy. 

Herdsman, 111 be rul'd by thee. 

There lyes gnef and willowe-tiee, 30 

Henceforth I wdl do as they, 

And love a new love eveiy day 

, -Sr * 

ft 


X 

THE LADY'S FALL, 

—is gw en (with collections) from the editor’s ancient folio MS collated 
with two punted copies in black-letter T one in the British Museum, the other 
in the Pepjs collection Its old title is, 1 * A lamentable ballad of the Lady’s 
fall To the tunc of, ‘ In Pescod Time, &c 7 — The ballad here referred to is 
presen ed in the ‘ Muses Library, 7 8vo, p 281 It is an allegory or vision, 
mtitied, 1 The Shepherd’s Slumber, 7 and opens with some pretty rural images, 
viz 

‘In pescod time when hound to bom 
Gives eare till buck be kifd, 

And little lads with pipes of come 
Sate keeping beasts a-field 

I went to gather strawberries 

By woods and groves fall fair, &c’ 
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Marke well my heavy dolefull tale. 

You loyall loveis all, 

And heedfully heaie m your biest, 

A gallant ladyes fall 

Long was she wooed, eie shee was wonne, 5 
To lead a wedded life, 

But folly wrought hei overthrowe 
Befoie shee was a wife 

Too soone, alas' shee gave consent 

And yeelded to Ins will, 10 

Though he piotested to be true, 

And faithfull to her still 
Shee felt her body altered quite, 

Her bnght hue waxed pale. 

Her lovelye cheeks chang d coloi white, 15 
Her strength began to fayle 

Soe that with many a sorrowful sigh. 

This beauteous ladye rmlde, 

With gieeved’hart, perceived heiselfe 

To have conceived with ckilde * 20 

Shee kept it fiom her parents sight 
As close as close might bee, 

And soe put on her silken gown'e 
None might hei swelling see 

Unto her lovei secretly 25 

Her greefe shee did bewray. 

An d walking with hnn hand m hand, 

These words to him did say, 

* Behold/ quoth shee, ‘ a maids distresse 

By love brought to thy bowe, so 

Behold I goe with clnlde by thee, 

Tho none thereof doth knowe. 

H 
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The litle babe springs m mf wombe 
To heaie its fatheis voyce, 

Lett it not be a batdaid called, 

Sith I made thee mj choyce 
Come, come, my love, peifoim thy vowe 
And wed me out of hand, 

0 leave me not m this extieme 
Of gnefe, alasi to stand 

Think on thy foimer piomises, 

Thy oatlies and vowes eche one, 
Kemembei with what bittei teares 
To mee thou madest thy moane 
Convay me to some seciett place. 

And many me with speede, 

Or with thy rapyer end my life, 

Eie fuither shame proceede" 

* Alaeket my beauteous love/ quoth hee, 
‘My joye, and only dear, 

Which way can I convay thee hence, 
When dangeis are so neai ? 

Thy fnends are all of bye degiee, 

And I of meane estate , 

Full hard It is to gett thee forthe 
Out of thy fathers gate ' 

‘ Dread not thy hfe to save my f am e, 

For if thou taken bee. 

My selfe will step betweene the swoids, 
And take the haime on mee . 

Soe shall I scape dishonor quite, 

And if I should be slame 
What could they say, but that true love 
Had wi ought a ladyes bane' 2 
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But feare not any further harme , 05 

My selfe will soe devise. 

That I will lyde away with thee 
Unknowen of mortaU eyes 
Disguised hke some pietty page 

lie meete thee m the daike, 70 

And all alone lie come to thee 
Haid by my fatheio paiko ’ 

‘And theie,’ quoth hoe, ‘ He meete my deaie 
If God soe lend me life, 

On this day month without all faylo 75 

I will make thee my wife ’ 

Then with a sweete and loving kisse. 

They parted piesentlye, 

And att their partmge bnmsh teaies 

Stoode m eche otheis eye so 

Att length the wished day was come, 

On which this beauteous mayd. 

With longing eyes, and strange attiie, 

F01 her tiue lover stayd 

When any peison shee espyed s'. 

Come lydmg 01 e the plame, 

She hop’d it was her owne tiue' love 
But all her hopes weie vaine. 

Then did shee weepe and sore bewayle 

Her most unhappy fate, ao 

Then did shee speake these woefull words. 

As succouiless she sate; 

‘ O false, forswome, and faithlesse man, 
Disloyal! m thy love. 

Hast thou forgott thy promise past. 

And wilt thou perjured prove 1 
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An ri hast thou now foisakcn mee 
In this my gieat chstiesse, 

To end my dayes m open shame, 

Which thou mightst well lecttesse? 100 

Woe worth the time I eei believ’d 
That flattering tongue of thine 
Wold God that I had ncvci seene 
The teai os of thy false eyne ’ 

And tints with many a sonowful sigh, 105 

Homcw'aids shoe went agame, 

Noe lest came m hei wateiye eyes, 

Shee felt such pnvyo pame 
In ti avail stiong shee fell that mght. 

With manye a bittei thiowe, 110 

What woefull pames shee then did feel, 

Doth echo good woman knowe 

Shoe called up hei waiting mayd. 

That lay at her bedds fecte, 

"Who musing at hei rmsticss woe, 115 

t 0 

Began full fast to weepe 
‘Weepe not,’ saad shoe, ‘but shutt the doies. 
And wmdowes lound about, 

Let none bewiay my wietched state. 

But kcepo all peisons out 5 120 

‘0 nnstiess, call yom mother deare. 

Of women you have neede. 

And of some skilfull midwifes helpe. 

That better may you speed ’ 

£ Call not my mothei foi thy life, 

N01 fetch no woman heie; 

The midwifes helpe comes all too late, 

My death I doe not f eare ’ 


125 
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With that the’ babe sprang fiom her wombe 
No creature being nye, 130 

And with one sighe, which brake hei hart, 

This gentle dame did dye 
The lovely litle infant younge. 

The mother bemg dead, 

Besigned its new received breath iso 

To him that had it made. 

Next moinrng came her own true love, 
Affughted at the newes. 

And he for sorrow slew himselfe, 

Whom eche one did accuse 110 

The mother with her new home babe, 

Were laide both in one giave 
Then paients oveiwome with woe, 

No joy thenceforth cold have. 

Take heed, you dayntye damsells all, 145 

Of flattering words bewaie, 

And to the honour of your name. 

Have an especial care 
Too true, alas! this stoiy is, 

As many one can tell . % 150 

By others harmes leame to be wise. 

And you shall do full well 
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XI 

WALY WALT, LOVE BE BONNY 

A SCOTTISH SONG 

This is a very ancient song, but ne could only give it from a modem copy 
Some editions instead of the four last lines in the second stanza have these, 
« Inch have too much merit to he it holly suppressed 
‘Whan cockle shells turn siher bells. 

And muscles grow on every tree, 

When frost and snaw sail warm us aV, 

Than sail my lo\e prove tiue tome' 

See the f Orpheus Caledomus,’ &e 

AithurVseat mentioned m vei 17, is a lull near Edmbuigh, at the bottom 
of which is St Anthony’s well 1 

0 waly, waly up the bank, 

And waly, waly down the hiae, 

And waly, waly yon bum side, 

Whet e I and my love woi wont to gae. 

1 leant my back unto an aik, 5 

I thought it was a trusty tiee , 

But fiist it bow’d, and syne it bialc, 

Sae my true love did hchtly me 

# 

0 waly, waly, gin love he bonny, 

A little time while it is new, 10 

But when its auld, it waseth canid. 

And fades^awa’ like moirnng dew 
0 wheifore shuld I busk my head 2 
Oi wherfoie shuld I kame my hair 2 
For my tiue love has me foisook, 15 

And says he ’ll nevei loe me mair 

Now Arthm-seat sail he my bed, 

Hie sheets shall new he fyl’d by me 

1 The heiome of this song was Lady Barbara Er&kme, daughter of John, 
ninth Earl of Mar, and wife of James, second Maiqius of Douglas She was 
divorced from her husband, owing to the malicious insinuations of a i ejected 
lovei —Ed 
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Samt Anton’s well sail be my ckmk, 

Since my tiue love has forsaken me 2 j 

Marti’mas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 

And shake the gieen leaves aff the tiee v 

0 gentle death, whan wilt thon cum ' 2 
For of my kfe I am wearie 

'Tib not the fiost, that freezes fell, 25 

Nor blawing snaws melemencie, 

’Tis not sic canid, that makes me ciy, 

But my loves lieait giown cauld to me 
"Whan we came in by Glasgowe town. 

We were a comely sight to see, 30 

My love was cled in black velvet. 

And I my sell in ciamasie 

But had I tvist, before I kisst. 

That love had been sae ill to wm , 

1 had loekt my heait in a case of gowd 35 

And pmnd it with a siller pm 

And, oh' if my young babe weie bom. 

And set upon the nurses knee, * 

And I my sell weie dead and gane' 

For a maid again Ise never be 40 


XII. 

THE BRIDE’S BURIAL 

Tmn two ancient copies m black-letter one In the Pepys Collection} the 
other m the Bntish Museum 

To the tune of 4 The Lady’s Fall 7 

Come moume, come mouxne with mee. 

You loyall lovers all. 

Lament my loss m weeds of woe. 

Whom gnping gnef doth thialh 
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Like to the drooping vine; 

Cut by the gardener’s knife, 

Even so my heart, with sonow slame. 
Doth bleed foi my sweet wife. 

By death, that grislye ghost. 

My turtle dove is slame, 

And I am left, unhappy man. 

To spend my dayes in pame 

Her beauty, late so blight. 

Like roses m their pnme, 

Is wasted kke the mountain snowe, 
Before warme Phebus’ shine 

Her fane red colour’d cheeks 
Now pale and wan, her eyes. 

That late did shine like crystal stais, 
Alas, them hght it dies 

r 

Her prpttye lilly hands. 

With fingers long and small. 

In colour like the earthly claye. 

Yea, cold and stiff withall 

When as the morning-star 
Her golden gates had spred, 

And that the ghttenng sun arose 
Forth from fair Thetis’ bed, 

Then did my love awake. 

Most like a lilly-flower. 

And as the lovely queene of heaven. 
So shone shee in her bower 
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Attn ed wa? shee then 
Like Flora in hex pude, 

Like one of blight Diana’s nymphs, 35 

So lookd my loving bnde. 

And as fan Helens face, 

Did Giecian dames besmirehe. 

So did my dear exceed in sight, 

All vngms in the church. 40 

When we had knitt the knott 
Of holy wedlock-band. 

Like alabaster joyn’d to jett. 

So stood we hand in hand. 

Then lo’ a chillmg cold 45 

Strucke every vital part. 

And griping gnef, like pangs of death, 

Seiz’d on my true love’s heart. 

Down m a swoon she fell. 

As cold as any stone , 50 

Like Venus pictuie lacking life. 

So was my love bi ought home 

At length her rosye red. 

Throughout her comely face. 

As Phffibus beames with watry cloudes 55 
Was cover’d foi a space. 

When with a grievous groane. 

And voice both hoarse and drye, 

‘Farewell/ quoth she, ‘my loving friend, 

For I this daye must dye ; 
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The messengei of God, 

With golden tiumpe I see. 

With manye other angels moie. 

Winch sound and call foi mee 

Instead of musicke sweet, os 

Go toll my passing-bell , 

And with sweet floweis stiow my glare, 

That m my ehambei smell 

Stup off my bnde’s anaye. 

My coik shoes fiom my feet, 70 

And, gentle mother, be not coye 
To bring my winding-sheet 

My wedding dinner diest, 

Bestowe upon the pool, 

And on the hungiy, needy, mamo.de, 75 

Now cianng at the dooi 

Instead „of rngms yong, 

My bnde-bed for to see, 

Go cause some cunning caipentei, 

To make a chest for mee so 

My bnde laces of silk 

Bestowd, for maidens meet, 

May fitly serve, when I am dead, 

To tye my hands and feet 

And thou, my lover true. 

My husband and my friend. 

Let me mtieat thee heie to staye, 

TJntil my life doth end 


85 
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Now leave to’ talk of love, 

And humblye on your knee, 

Dnect yoiu prayeis unto God 

But mourn no moie for mee. 


In love as we have livde. 

In love let us depart ; 

And I, m token of my love, 

Do lass thee with my heart 

Go 

0 staunch those bootless teares, 

Thy weepmg tis in vame , 

1 am not lost, for wee in heaven 

Shall one daye meet againe ’ 

100 

With that shee tmn’d aside, 

As one dispos’d to sleep, 

And like a lamb departed life. 

Whose fnends did solely weep 


Hei true love seeing this. 

Did fetch a grievous gioane, 

105 


As tho’ his heart 'would bm st m twame, 
And thus he made his moane 


1 0 darke and dismal daye, 

A daye of grief and care, iiu 

That hath bereft the sim so bright, 

Whose beams refiesht the air. 

Now woe unto the world. 

And all that therein dwell, 

0 that I were with thee in heaven. 

For here I live in hell ’ 
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And now this lovei hves r 
A discontented life, 

Whose bnde was bi ought unto the grave 
A maiden and a wife 120 

A garland fiesh and fane 
Of ldhes theie was made, 

In sign of hei vnguutye. 

And on hei coffin laid 

Sly maidens, all m wlnte, 125 

Did beare her to the giound 

The bells did ling m solemn sort, 

And made a dolefull sound 

In earth they laid her then, 

F01 hungry woimes a pieye, 130 

So shall the fairest face alive 
At length be bi ought to claye 


XIII 

DULCINA 

Given from two ancient copies, one m black-print, m tbe Pepys Collection , 
the other m the Editor’s folio MS Each of these contained a stanza not found 
in the other What seemed the best readings were selected from both 
This song is quoted as very popular m Walton’s Complete Anglei, chap 2 
It is more ancient than the ballad of ‘ Robin Good-Fellow ’ printed below, 
which yet is supposed to have been written by Ben Jonson 

As at noone Dulcina rested 
In her sweete and shady bower , 

Came a shepherd, and requested 
In her lapp to sleepe an hour. 
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But fioin her looke 5 

A wounde he tooke 
Soe deepe, that foi a further boone 
The nymph he pi ayes 
Wherto shee sayes, 

4 Foigoe me now, come to me soone ’ 10 

But m vayne shee did conjuie him 
To depart her presence soe, 

Having a thousand tongues to alluie him, 

And but one to bid him goe , 

Wheie hpps mvite, 15 

And eyes delight, 

And cheekes, as fiesh as rose m June, 
Persuade delay , 

Wliat boots, she say, 

4 Forgoe me now, come to me soone ’’ 20 

He demands , 4 What time for pleasme 
Can there be moie fit than now’’ 

She sayes, 4 Night gives love that leysure, 

Which the day can not allow.’ " 

He sayes, 4 The sight 2; 

Impioves delight’ 

Winch she demos ‘Nights mnkie noone 
In Yenus’ playes 
Makes bold/ shee sayes ; 

‘Forgoe me now, come to mee soone.’ 30 

But what promise or profession 

From his hands could purchase scope? 

Who would sell the sweet possession 
Of suche beautye for a hope’ 

Or for the sight 
Of lingering night 


35 
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Foigoe tie piesent joyes of noone ’ 

Though ne’er soe fane 
Hei speeches weie, 

‘ Foigoe me now, come to me soono ’ 40 

- How, at last, agieed these lovei s ’ 

Bhee was fayie, and he was young , 

The tongue may tell what th’ eye discovers, 

Joyes unseene aie never sung 

Did sliee consent, 45 

Oi he lelent’ 

Accepts he night, or giants shee noone’ 

Left he her a mayd, 

Or not’ she sayd 

‘ Forgoe me now, come to mo soono ’ 50 


XIY 

THE LADY ISABELLA’S TRAGEDY 

This ballad is given from an old black-lei tei copy m the Pepjs Collection, 
collated mith another m the Butish Museum, II 263 folio It is theie 
mtitled, l The Lady Isabella’s Tiagedy, oi the Step-Mother’s Crnelty being 
a relation of a lamentable and ciuel murther, committed on the body of the 
hdy Isabella, the only daughter of a noble duke, &c To the tune of, The 
Lady’s Fall ’ To some copies aie annexed eight moie modem stanzas, in- 
titled, 1 The Dutchess’s and Cook’s Lamentation ’ 

There was a lord of woithy fame. 

And a hunting he would ride, 

Attended by a noble tiame 
Of gentrye by his side 

And while he chd m chase renaame. 

To see both sport and playe, 

His ladye went, as she did feigne. 

Unto the church to piaye. 
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This loid lie had a daughter deaie, 

"Whose beauty shone so blight, 10 

She was beloy’d, both far and neai c. 

Of many a loid and knight 

Fan* Isabella was she call'd, 

A ereatuie fane was shee, 

She was her fatheis only joye, is 

As you shall aftei see 

Therefore her eiuel step-mothk 
Did envye hei so much, 

That daye by daye she sought her life, 

Hei mahce it was such 20 

She baigam’d with the master-cook, 

To take hei life awaye 
And taking of her daughters book, 

She thus to her did saye 

‘ Go home, sweet daughter, I thse praye, 2 c 
Go hasten piesentlie. 

And tell mito the mastei-cook 
These wordes that I tell thee 

And bid him dresse to dinner streight 
That faire and milk-white doe, co 

That m the paikc doth shine so bright. 

There ’s none so faire to showe.’ 

This ladye fearing of no harme. 

Obey’d her mothers will, 

And presentlye she hasted home. 

Her pleasure to fulfill. 


35 
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Slie sti eight into the kitchen 'went, 

Her message for to tell, 

And there she spied the mastei-cook, 

Who did with malice swell 40 

‘Nowe, mastei-cook, it must he soe, 

Do that which I thee tell 

You needes must diesse the mdk-white doe, 
Winch you do knowe full well ’ 

Then streight his ciuell bloodye hands, 45 

He on the ladye layd, 

Who qmyeimg and shaking stands, 

Wide thus to her he sayd 

‘Thou ait the doe, that I must diesse, 

See here, behold my knife, so 

For it is pomted piesently 
To ridd thee of thy life ’ 

‘ 0 then/ cried out the scullion-boye, 

As loud as loud might bee, 

‘ 0 saye her life, good master-cook, ss 

And make,. your pyes of meet 

For pityes sake do not destioye 
My ladye with your knife; 

You know shee is her father’s joye, 

For Chiistes sake saye her life ’ 60 

‘ I will not saye her life/ he sayd, 

‘ Nor make my pyes of thee , 

Yet if thou dost this deed bewray e, 

Thy butcher I will bee 5 
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Now wlien this loid he did come home 65 

For to sit downe and eat, 

He called for his daughter deare. 

To come and carve his meat 

'Now sit you downe/ his ladye said, 

' 0 sit you downe to meat, 70 

Into some nunnery she is gone , 

Your daughtei deaie foiget 1 

Then solemnlye he made a vowe, 

Before the compame 

That he would neither eat nor dnnke, 75 

Until he did her see 

0 then bespake the scullion-boye. 

With a loude voice so hye, 

' If now you will your daughter see, 

My loid, cut up that pye: so 

Wherein her fleshe is minced small/ 

And parched with the fire, 

All caused by her step-mothhr. 

Who did her death desire. 

And cursed bee the master-cook, 85 

0 cuised may he bee 1 

1 proffered him my own hearts blood, 

From death to set her free ’ 

Then all in blaeke this lord did moume. 

And for his daughters sake, 90 

He judged her cruel step-mothbr 
To be burnt at a stake 


m m. 
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Likewise lie judg’d the master-cook 
In boiling lead to stand, 

And made the simple sculhon-boye 95 

The bene of all bis land. 


XY. 

A HUE AND CRY AFTER CUPID 

Tins song is a land of translation of a pretty poem of Tasso’s, called Amoi e 
fnqgitivo , generally printed with his Ammta , and originally imitated fiom the 
tn st Idyllmm ofMoschus 

It is extracted from Ben Jonson’s Masque at the marriage of lord viscount 
H iiimgton, on Shrove-Tuesday 1608 One stanza full ot dry mythology is 
heie omitted, as it had been dropt m a copy of this song punted in a small 
\olume called 4 Le Prince d’amour Lond 1660,’ 8vo 

Beauties, have yee seen a toy. 

Called Love, a little boy, 

Almost naked, wanton, bbnde , 

Cruel now, and then as kmde ? 

If be be amongst yee, say; s 

He is Venus’ runaway. * 

Sbee, that will but now discover 
Where tbe winged wag doth liover. 

Shall tonight receive a kisse, 

How and where herselfe would wish 10 

But who brmgs him to bis mother 
Shall have that kisse, and another 

Markes be bath about him plentie , 

You may know bim among twentie 

All bis body is a fire, 15 

And his bieath a flame entire 

Which, bemg shot, like kghtmng, m, 

Wounds the beait, but not tbe skm 
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Wings lie hath, winch, though yee clip, 

He will leape from hp to hp, 20 

Ovei liver, lights, and heart, 

Yet not stay in any pait 
And, if chance his arrow misses, 

He will shoote himselfe m kisses 

He doth Leaie a golden how, 25 

And a quiver hanging low. 

Full of anowes, winch outbiave 
Dian’s shafts, where, if he have 
Any head moie sharpe than othei, 

With that first he stakes his mother 3 'i 

Still the fairest are his fuell, 

When Ins daies aie to be cruell. 

Lovers hearts are all his food, 

And Ins baths their warmest bloud 
Nought but wounds his hand doth season, 35 
And he hates none like to Season 

Trust lnm not his words, though sweet, 
Seldome with Ins heart doe meet 
All Ins practice is deceit, 

Evene gift is but a bait, 40 

Not a kisse but poyson beares. 

And most treason ’s m Ins teares 

Idle minutes are Ins raigne. 

Then the straggler makes his game. 

By presenting maids with toyes 45 

And would have yee tlnnke Am joyes, 

5 Tis the ambition of the elfe 
To have all childish as himselfe 
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If by these yee please to know him, 

Beauties, be not nice, but show him so 

Though yee had a will to hide him, 

How, we hope, yee' le not abide him 
Smce yee heare this falsei’s play, 

And that he is Venus’ mnaway 


XVI 

THE KING OF FRANCE’S DAUGHTER. 

The story of this balhd seems to be taken fiom an incident in the domestic 
history of Charles the Bald, kmg of Fiance His daughter Judith tv as be- 
trothed to Ethelwulph king of England but before the marriage was consum- 
mated, Ethelwulph died, and she returned to Fiance whence she was carried 
off by Baldwyn, Foiester of Flanders , who, after many crosses and difficulties, 
at length obtained the king’s consent to then mainage, and w as made Eaxl 
of Ehnders This happened about A I) 863 — See Eapm, Henault, and the 
Fienoh Historians 

The following copy is given from the Editor’s ancient folio MS collated with 
another in black-letter m the Fepys Collection, mtitled, ‘ An excellent Ballad 
of a pimce of England’s courtship to the king of France’s Daughter, &c To 
the tune of Crimson Yelvet ’ 

Many breaches having been made m this old song by the hand of time, 
principally (as might he expected) m the quick returns ot the rhyme, an 
attempt is heie made to repau them 

In the dayes of old, 

Wlien'faixe France did flourish, 

Storyes plame have told, 

Lovers felt annoye 

The queene a daughter hare, 5 

Whom beautye’s queene did nourish 
She was lovelye fane 
She was hei fathers joye. 

A prince of England came, 

Whose deeds did ment fame, 

But he was exil’d, and outcast 
Love his soul did fire, 
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Sh.ee granted* his desne. 

Then hearts m one weie linked fast 
Which when her father proved, 

Sorelje he was moved. 

And tormented in his mrnde 
He sought for to pi event them. 

And, to discontent them, 

Fortune cross'd these lovers kinde 

When these princes twame 
Were thus ban’d of pleasure. 
Through the kmges disdame. 

Which their joyes withstoode. 

The lady soone prepar’d 

Her jewells and her treasuie, 

Having no regaid 

Foi state and royall bloode, 

In homelye poore array 
She went from court away, 

To meet her joye and hearts delight , 
Who m a fonest great 
Had taken up his seat. 

To wayt hei coming m the night 
But, lo ! what sudden danger. 

To this princely sti anger 
Chanced, as he sate alone! 

By outlawes he was lobbed, 

And with ponyards stabbed, 

Uttering many a dying gione 

The prineesse, arm’d by love, 

And by chaste desire, 

All the rught did rove 
Without dread at all 
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Still unknowne she past 
In her stiange attne, 

Coming at the last 
Witlnn echoes call, — 

‘You fane woods/ quoth shee, 
‘Honouied may you bee, 

Harbouring my heaits delight. 
Which encompass heie 
My joy e and only deaie, 

My tiustye friend, and comely 
knight 

Sweete, I come unto thee, 

Sweete, I come to woo thee. 

That thou mayst not angry bee 
For my long delaying , 

For thy curteous staying 

Soone amendes lie make to thee ’ 

Passing thus alone 

Through the silent forest,. 

Many a grievous gione 
Sounded in her eares 
She heard one complayne 
And lament the sorest, 

Seeming all in payne, 

Shedcbng deadly teaies 
‘Faiewell, my deare/ quoth hee, 

‘ Whom I must never see , 

For why, my life is att an end, 
Thiough vdlaines cruelty e 
For thy sweet sake I dye. 

To show I am a faithfull friend 
Here I lye a bleeding. 

While my thoughts aie feeding 
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On tlie latest beautye found 
0 baid bapp, that may be' 

Little knowes my ladye 

My heartes blood lyes on tbe ground 5 6 u 

With that a grone be sends 
Which did burst m sunder 
All tbe tendei bands 
Of bis gentle heart 

She, who knewe bis voice, 85 

At bis wordes cbd wonder. 

All her former joyes 
Did to gnefe convert 
Strait she ran to see, 

Who this man shold bee, 90 

That soe like her love did seeme , 

Her lovely lord she found 
Lye slame upon tbe ground. 

Smear’d with gore a ghastlye stieame 
"Which his lady spying, 95 

Shrieking, faulting, crying, . 

Her sorrows could not uttered bee , 

‘Fate,’ she crved, ‘too cruell 
For thee — my dearest jewell 4 

Would God 1 that I had dyed for thee ’ 100 

His pale lippes, alas' 

Twentye times she kissed. 

And his face did wash 
With her tackling teares 
Every gaping wound 105 

Tenderlye she pressed. 

And did wipe it round 
With her golden haires 
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‘ Speake, fane love/ quoth shee, 

‘ Speake, faire prince, to mee, no 

One sweete woid of comfort give 
Lift up thy deaie eyes, 

Listen to my ciyes, 

Thinke m what sad gnefe I hve ’ 

All m vame she sued, 115 

All m vame she wooed, 

The prince’s life was fled and gone 
Theie stood she still mourning, 

Till the suns retouining, 

And bnght day was coming on 120 

In this great distresse 
Weeping, wayling ever, 

Oft shee cryed, ‘Alas' 

What will become of mee? 

To my fathers court 125 

I returne will never 
But in lowlye sort 
I will a servant bee 5 
While thus she made her mone, 

Weeping all alone, 130 

In this.deepe and deadlye feare , 

A for’ster all in greene, 

Most comelye to be seene, 

Banging the woods did find her there 
Moved with her sorrowe, 135 

‘Maid/ quoth hee, ‘good morrowe, 

What hard happ has bi ought thee 
here r/ - ’ 

‘ Harder happ did never 
Two krnde heaits dissever 

Heie lyes slarne my biother deare 


140 
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Where mayT lemame, 

Gentle for’ster, shew me, 

Till I can obtame 

A service in my neede? 

Paines I will not spare 145 

This kmde favour doe me. 

It will ease my care, 

Heaven shall be thy meede.’ 

The for’ster all amazed, 

On her beautye gazed, 150 

Till his heart was set on file 
‘ If, faire maid,’ quoth hee, 

‘ You will goe with mee, 

You shall have your hearts de&ire ’ 

He brought her to his mother, ms 

And above all other 

He sett forth this maidens piaise 
Long was his heart inflamed, 

At length her love he gamed. 

And fortune crown’d his future dayes ieo 

Thus unknowne he wedde 
With a longs fane daughter 
Children seven they had. 

Ere she told her birth 

Which when once he knew, ms 

Humblye he besought her. 

He to the world might shew 
Her rank and pnncelye worth 
He cloath’d his children then, 

(Hot like other men) ito 

In partye-colours strange to see. 

The light side cloth of gold. 

The left side to behold. 
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Of woollen cloth still fiamed hee 1 
Men theieatt did. wonder, 17s 

Golden fame did thunder 
Tins strange deede m eveiy place 
The king of Fiance came thithei. 

It hemg pleasant weather. 

In those woods the halt to chase. iso 

The childien then they hung, 

So then mothei will’d it, 

Wheie the loyall long 
Must of foice come bye 
Then motheis uche anay iss 

Was of crimson velvet 
Their fatheis all of giay, 

Seemelye to the eye 
Then this famous lung. 

Noting every thing, 190 

Askt how he duist be so bold 
To let his wife soe weaie. 

And decke his childien there 
In costly lobes of peail and gold 
The foirester leplymg, 195 

And the cause descrying , 2 
To the Tong these woids did say, 

£ Well may they, by then* mother, 

Weare rich clothes with other. 

Being by birth a pnncesse gay’ 200 

1 This will remind the reader of the liveiy and device of Charles Brandon, 
a private gentleman, who mairied the Queen Dowager of Fiance, sister of 
Henry YIH At a tournament which he held at lus wedding, the trappings of 
his horse were half cloth of gold, and half frieze, with the following Motto 
f Cloth of Gold, do not despise, 

THo’ thou art matcht with Cloth of Frize, 

Cloth of Prize, be not too bold, 

TW thou art matcht with Cloth of Gold * 

See Sir 'W Temple’s Mise toI III p 356 1 e describing See Gloss 
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The long aroused thus, 

Moie heedfullye beheld them, 

Till a ci mason blush 
Hid remembianee crost 
‘ The moie I fix my mind 205 

On thy wife and childien. 

The moie metlnnks I find 
The daughter which I lost ’ 

Falling on her knee, 

c I am that child,’ quoth shee; 210 

* Paidon mee, my soverame bege 
Tlie kmg peiceivmg this. 

His daughter deaie did kiss, 

While joyfull teares did stopp his speeche 
With his trame he toumed, 215 

And with them sojourned 

Stiait he dubb’d her husband knight; 

Then made him eile of Flanders, 

And chiefe of lus commanders 

Thus yrere their son owes put to flight 220 


XYII 

THE SWEET NEGLECT 

This little Madrigal (extracted from Ben JonsoiPs Silent Woman, Art 1 
Se 1 first acted m 1609,) is m imitation of a Latm poem punted at the end 
of the Variorum Edit of Petromus, beginning, ‘ Semper muaditias, semper 
Basihssa, decoras, &c ’ See Whaliey’s Ben Jonson, vol II p 420 

Still to be neat, still to be diest. 

As you were going to a feast 
Still to be pou’dted, still perfum’d 
Lady, it is to be presum’d, 

Tbougb art’s hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound 


5 
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Give me a looke, give me a face. 

That makes simplicitie a giace. 

Robes loosely flowing, liane as fiee 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, to 

Than all th J adulteries of art, 

That stnke mine eyes, but not my heart 


XVIII 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD 

The subject of this very popular ballad (which has been set m so favourable 
a light by the Spectatoi, No 85 ) seems to be taken fiom an old play, mtitled, 
4 Two lamentable Tragedies, The one of the murder of Maister Beech, a 
chandler in Thames stieete, &c The other of a young child murthered m a 
■wood by two ruffins, with the consent of his tinkle By Hob Yarrmgfcon, 
1601, 4to ’ Our ballad-maker has strictly followed the play in the descnption 
of the father and mothers dymg charge m the uncle’s promise to take care 
of their issue his hiring two ruffians to destroy Ins waid, undex pietence of 
sending him to school their chusmg a w ood to perpetiate the murder in one 
of the ruffians relenting, and a battle ensuing, &c In other lespects, he has 
departed from the play In the latter the scene is laid in Padua there is but 
one child which is murdered by a sudden stab of the unrelenting luffian he 
is slam himself by his less bloody companion , but ere he dies gives the other 
a mortal wound the lattei living just long enough^to impeach the uncle , 
who, m consequence of this impeachment, is arraigned and executed by the 
hand of justice, &c "Whoever compares the play with the ballad, will have 
no doubt but the former is the original the language is far more obsolete, 
and such a vein of simplicity runs through the whole performance, that, had 
the ballad been written fiist, there 13 no doubt hut every circumstance of it 
would have been received Tnto the drama whereas this was piobably built 
on some Italian novel 

Printed from two ancient copies, one of them in black-letter m the Pepys 
Collection It’s title at large is, 4 The Children m the Wood or, the Norfolk 
Gentleman’s Last "Will and Testament To the tune of Bogero, &c 9 1 

Now ponder well, you parents deare. 

These wordes, -which I shall write, 

A doleful story you shall heare, 

In time brought forth to light 

1 Some antiquaries find an earlier date for this ballad (1595) Shaun 
Turner conjectures it to have been written with a secret reference to Richaid 
III and bis nephews —E d 
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A gentleman of good account 5 

In Norfolke dwelt of late. 

Who did m honour far sm mount 
Most men of his estate 

Soie sicke he was, and like to dye. 

No helpe his life could save , 10 

His wife by him as sicke did lye, 

And both possest one giave 
Ho love between these two was lost. 

Each was to other kmde, 

In love they liv’d, m love they dyed, 15 

And left two babes behmde 

The one a fine and pretty boy. 

Not passing thiee yeares olde. 

The other a gul moie young than he, 

And fiam’d in beautyes molde 20 

The father left his little son. 

As plamlye doth appeare. 

When he to perfect age should came, 

Thiee bundled poundes a yeare 

And to his little daughtei Jane 25 

Five bundled poundes in gold. 

To be paid downe on mamage-day. 

Which might not be controll’d 
But if the children chance to dye. 

Ere they to age should come, so 

Their uncle should possesse their wealth. 

For so the wdle did run. 

e Now, brother,’ said the dying man, 

‘Look to my children deare. 
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Be good, unto my boy and gui, 35 

No fuendes else bave they hexe 
To God and you I lecommend 
My childien deaie this daye , 

But little while be suie we have 

Within this woild to staye 40 

You must be father and mother both, 

And uncle all m one 
God knowes what will become of them, 

When I am dead and gone ’ 

With that bespake their mothei deaie, 40 

‘ 0 biothei kinde/ quoth shee, 

‘You are the man must bring our 
babes 

To wealth or misene 

And if you keep them carefully. 

Then God will you reward, 50 

But if you otherwise should deal, 

God will your deedes regard ’ 

With hppes as cold as any stone. 

They kist their children small 
‘ God bless you both, my children deaie 55 
With that the teares did fall 

These speeches then their bi other spake 
To this sicke couple there, 

* The keeping of your little ones 

Sweet sistei, do not feare 60 

God never piospei me noi mine. 

Nor aught else that I have, 

If I do wrong your childien deare, 

When you are layd m glare.’ 
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The parents being dead and gone, 65 

The childien home he takes. 

And biinges them straite unto his house, 

Wheie much of them he makes 
’He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a daye, 70 

But, fox theu wealth, he did devise 
To make them both aware 

He bargain’d with two ruffians strong, 

"Which were of furious mood. 

That they should take these children young, 75 
And slaye them m a wood 
He told his wife an aitful tale, 

He would the cluldren send 
To be brought up m faire Londbn, 

With one that was his friend. so 

Away then went those pretty babes, 

Bejoycmg at that tide, 

Bejoyeuig with a merry nunde. 

They should on cock-horse nde 
They prate and piattle pleasantly. So 

As they rode on the waye, 

To those that should their butchers be. 

And work their lives decaye ■ 

So that the pretty speeche they had, 

Made Muider’s heart lelent, 00 

And they that undertooke the deed. 

Full sore did now repent 
Yet one of them more hard of heart, 

Did vowe to do lus charge. 

Because the wretch, that lured him, 95 

Had paid him very large 
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The other won’t agiee thereto, 

So hexe they fall to stiife, 

With one another they did. fight, 

About the childiens hfe 100 

And he that was of mildest mood. 

Did slaye the other there. 

Wi thin an unfieqnented wood, 

The babes did quake foi feaie 1 

He took the children by the hand, 105 

Teaies standing m then eye. 

And bade them stiaitwaye follow him, 

And look they did not ciye 
And two long miles he ledd them on, 

While they for food complame 110 

‘ Staye here,’ quoth he, ‘I’ll bung you biead, 
When I come backe agame ’ 

These pietty babes, with hand in hand, 

Went wandering up and downe, 

But never -more could see the man 115 

Approachmg from the town 
Their prettye lippes with black-beiries, 

Weie all besmear’d and dyed, 

And when they sawe the darksome night, 

They sat them downe and cryed. 120 

Thus wandered these poor innocents, 

Till deathe did end their grief. 

In one anothers armes they dyed, 

As wanting due relief , 

No bunal [this] pretty [pair] 125 

Of any man receives, 

Yer 125, these babes, P P 
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Till Robm-rcd-bi east piously 
Did covei them with leaves 

And now the heavy wrathe of God 
’ Upon then* uncle fell, iso 

Yea, fearfull fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt an hell 
His bames weie fil’d, his goodes consum d. 

His landes weie banen made. 

His cattle dyed witlun the field, i°,:> 

And nothmg with linn stayd 

And m a voyage to Portugal 
Two of his sonnes did dye ; 

And to conclude, himselfe was hi ought 

To want and miserye no 

He pawn’d and moitgaged all his land 
Eie seven yeaies came about 
And now at length tins wicked act 
Did by ting meanes come out 

The fellowe, that did take in hand us 

These elnldien for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judg’d to dyes 
Such was God’s blessed will. 

Who did confess the very tiuth. 

As here hath been display’d iso 

Then* uncle having dyed m gaol, 

Where he for debt was layd. 

You that executors be made, 

And overseers eke 

Of children that be fatherless, 155 

And infants mild and meek , 

VOL III K 
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Take you example by tins thing, 

And yield to each his light. 

Lest God 'with such like miserye 

Your wicked minds lequite 160 


XIX 

A LOVER OF LATE 

Printed, with a few slight corrections, from the Editor’s folio MS 

A Lover of late was I, 

For Cupid would have it soe, 

The hoy that hath never an eye, 

As every man doth know 
I sighed and sobbed, and cryed, alas ! 5 

For her that laught, and called me ass. 

Then knew not I what to doe. 

When I saw itt was m vame 

A lady soe coy to wooe, - 
Who gave me the asse soe plame 10 
Yet would I her asse freelye bee, 

Soe shee would helpe, and beaie with mee 

An’ I were as faire as shee. 

Or shee were as kind as I, 

"What payre cold have made, as wee, 15 
Soe prettye a sympathye . 

I was as kmd as shee was faire, 

But for all this wee cold not paire 

Paire with her that will for mee, 

With her I will never paire , 

Yer 13, fame, MS. 
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That cunningly can be coy, 

Foi being a little fane 
The asse He leave to her disdame ; 
And now I am myselfe againe 


XX 

THE KING AXD MILLER OF MANSFIELD 

It has been a favourite subject with our English ballad-makers to reproenfc 
our kings conversing, cither by accident or design, with the meanest of their 
subjects Of the former kmd, besides this song of 4 The King and the Miller,’ 
we have 4 K Henry and the Soldier,’ 4 K James I and the Tinker,’ K 
William III and the Forrester,’ &c Of the latter sort, are 1 K Allied and 
the Shepherd , ’ 4 K Edward IV and the Tanner , ’ 4 K Henry VIII and the 

Colder,’ &e A few of the best of these are admitted into this collection 

Both the author of the following ballad, and others who have written on the 
same plan, seem to have copied a very ancient poem, mtitkd ‘John the 
Reeve,’ which is built on an adventure of the same kmd, that happened be- 
tween K Edward Longshanks, and one of Ins Reeves or Bailiffs This is a 
piece of great antiquity, being written before the time of Edward IV and for 
its genuine humour, diveitmg incidents, and faithful picture of ru*tie manners, 
is infinitely superior to all that have been since written m imitation of it The 
Ldifcur ha» a copy m his ancient folio MS but its length rendered it improper 
lor this volume, it consis^ng of more than 900 lines It contains also some 
corruptions, and the Editor chooses to defer its publication in hopes that some 
time or other he shall be able to remov e them 
The following is printed, with conections, from the Editor’s folio MS col- 
lated with an old blick-lettei copy m the Pepvs Collection, mtitled 4 A plea- 
sant ballad of K Henry II and the Miller of Mansfield, &c 5 

FART THE FIRST, 

Henry, our royall king, would ride a limiting 
To tlie greene forest so pleasant and faire , 

To see tlie baits skipping, and dainty does tripping* 
Unto merry Sberwood bis nobles repaire * 

Hawke and bound were unbound, all things prepar’d 5 
For the game, m the same, with good regard. 

All a long summers day rode the king pleasantlye. 
With all bis pnnees and nobles eebe one, 
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Chasing the hart and hind, and the bncke gallantlye, 
Till the dark evening foic’d all to tuine home 10 
Then at last, nding fast, he had lost quite 
All Ins loids m the wood, late m the night 

Wandenng thus weaulye, all alone, up and clowne, 
With a lude nullei he mett at the last 
Asking the leady way unto fane Nottingham, is 
‘ Hu,’ quoth the nullei, * I meane not to jest, 

Yet I tlunke, what I tlnnke, sooth foi to say. 

You doe not lightlye ude out of youi way’ 

‘ Yvliv, -ft hat dost thou think of me/ quoth our lung 
menily, 

‘ Passing thy judgment upon me so bncfe?' 20 
‘ Good faith/ sayd the miller, ‘ I meane not to flatter 
thee , 

I guess thee to bee but some gentleman tluefe. 
Stand thee backe, in the daike , light not adowne. 

Lest that I piesentlje ciaeke thy knaves ciowne’ 

* 

‘ Thou dost abuse me much/ quoth the king, ‘ saymg 

tllUS, 25 

1 am a gentleman lodging I lacke ’ 

‘Thou hast not/ quoth th J nullei, ‘one gioat 111 thy 
puise, 

All thy inheritance hanges on thy backe ’ 

1 £ I have gold to dischaige all that I call, 

If it be f 01 ty pence, I will pay all/ so 

‘ If thou beest a true man/ then quoth the miller, 

‘1 sweare by my toll-dish 111 lodge thee all 
night ’ 


1 Tlie king says this 
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* Heie ’s my hand,’ quoth the king, ‘ that %va» T evei ’ 

‘ Nay, soft/ quoth the miller, ‘thou xnay’st he a 
spate 

Better 1 11 know thee, ere hands we will shake 
With'none hut honest men hands will I take ’ 

Thus the}' went all along unto the milleis house, 
Wheie they weie seething of puddings and souse 
The millei fiist enter d in, aftei him went the king, 
Never came hee m see smoakye a home 40 

‘Now/ quoth hee, ‘let me see here what you aie ’ 
Quoth our king, ‘looke your fill, and doe not spare’ 

‘ I like well thy countenance, thou hast an honest face , 
With my son Biohard this night thou shalt lye ’ 
Quoth his wife, ‘by my troth, it is a handsome 
youth, 45 

Yet it ’s best, husband, to deal wanlye. 

Ait thou no ran away, pry thee, youth, tell ’ 

Shew me thy passport, and all shal be well ’ 

Then our king presentlye, making lowe courtesye. 
With his hatt in his hand, thus he did say 50 
‘ I have no passport, noi nevei was servitor, 

But a poor courtyer, rode out of my way 
And for youi kindness heie offered to mee, 

I will requite you m everye degiee 5 

Then to the miller his wife whisper’d secretly e, 55 

Saying, * It seemeth, tins youth ’s of good km, 

Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners ; 

To fume him out, certamlye, were a great sin ’ 
‘Yea,’ quoth hee, ‘you may see, he hath some grace 
When he doth speake to his betters in place ’ so 
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‘Well ’ quo’ the mdleis wife, ‘young man, ye he wel- 
come lieie , 

Ami, though I say it, well lodged shall be 
Fiesh stiaw will I have, laid on thy bed so biave, 
An d good bi own hempen sheets likewise,’ quoth shee 
‘ Aye,’ quoth the good man , ‘ and when that is done, gb 
Thou shalt lye with no woise than our own sonne ’ 

‘ Nay, fiist,’ quoth Pachaid, ‘ good-fellowe, tell me tiue, 
Hast thou noe cicepeis witlnn thy gay hose ? 

Or art thou not doubled with the scabbado % ’ 

‘ I pi ay,’ quoth the king, ‘ what cieatui es ai e those 7 ’ 
‘Ait thou not lowsy, noi scabby ? ’ quoth he 71 

‘ If thou beest, suiely thou lyest not with mee ’ 

This caus’d the king, suddenlye, to laugh ipost 
heartdye. 

Till the teaies tuckled fast downe fiom his eyes 
Then to then supper were they set oideilye, 75 

With hot bag-pudcbngs, and good apple-pyes. 
Nappy ale, gooyl and stale, m a biowne bowle, 

Winch did about the boaid menilye tiowle 

‘Here,’ quoth the miller, ‘good fellowe, I dirnke to 
thee, 

And to all [cuckholds, wherever they bee ]’ so 
‘ I pledge thee,’ quotth our kmg, ‘ and thanke thee 
heartilye 

For my*good welcome in everye degree 
And here, m like manner, I drmke to thy sonne ’ 

‘ l)o then,’ quoth Bichaid, * and quieke let it come ’ 

Wife’, quoth the miller, ‘fetch me forth hghtfoote, 85 
And of his sweetnesse a httle we’ll taste ’ 

Yer BO, courtnalls, that courteous be, MS and P 
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A faire ven’son pastye brought she our presentlyc 
‘ Eate,’ quotb the miller, ‘but, sir, make no waste 
‘ Hei e’s dainty lightfoote 1 In faith/ sayd the king, 

‘ I never befoie eat so damtye a thmg.’ 90 

4 1 wis,’ quoth Richard ‘no daintye at all it is, 

For we doe eate of it everye day 5 
‘In what place,’ said our long ‘may be bought like to 
this’’ 

AVe never pay pennye foi itt, by my fay. 

From merry Sherwood we fetch it home here , 95 

blow and then we make bold with our kmg& deer.’ 

‘ Then I thmke, 5 sayd our king, ‘ that it is venison.’ 

‘ Eche foole,’ quoth Richard, ‘ full well may know 
that : 

Never are wee without two or three m the roof, 

Yery well fleshed, and excellent fat loo 

But, piythee, say nothing wherever thou goe , 

We wrnuld not, for two pence, the king should it 
knowe ’ * 

* Doubt not,’ then sayd the king, ‘ my promist secresye , 
The king shall never know more on’t for mee ’ 

A cupp of lambs-wool they dianke unto him then, ios 
And to their bedds they past presentlie 
The nobles, next morning, went all up and down. 

For to seeke out the king in everye towne 

At last, at the millers [cott,] soone they espy’d him out. 
As he was mounting upon Ins fame steede, no 
To whom they came presently, falling down on their 
knee , 

Which made the millers heart wofully bleede ; 
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Shaking and quaking, before him he stood. 

Thinking he should have been bang’d, by the lood 

The long perceiving him fearfully ti enabling, 115 

Drew forth Ins swoid, but nothing he sed 
The mdlei downe did fall, ciying befoie them all, 
Doubtmg the king would have cut off his head 
But he his land courtesye foi to 1 equate. 

Gave bun gieat living, and dubb’d him a knight 120 

PART THE SECONDE. 

When as our royall king came home from Notting- 
ham, 

And with Ins nobles at Westminster lay, 
Recounting the sports and pastimes they had taken. 
In tins late progress along on the way, 

Of them all, great and small, he did protest, 5 

The miller of Mansfield’s spoit liked him best. 

‘ An d now, my lords,’ quoth the king, ‘I am deter- 
mined *• 

Against St. Georges next sumptuous feast, 

That this old miller, our new confirm’d knight, 

With his son Richard, shall here be my guest' 10 
For, in this merryment, ’tis my desire 
To talke with the jolly knight, and the young squire ’ 

When as the noble lords saw the ktnges pleasantness. 
They were right joyfull and glad m their hearts 
A pursuivant there was sent straighte on the busi- 
ness, 15 

The which had often-times been in those parts. 
When he came to the place, where they did dwell, 
His message orderlye then ’gan he tell. 
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‘ God save your woi\hippe, tlien said tlie me^enger, 
‘And giant your ladye her own hearts dmure, 20 
And to youi sonne Itiohard good foitune and happi- 

HGbS j 

That sweet, gentle, and gallant young squire 
Our kmg greets you well, and thus he doth >ay, 

You must come to the couit on St George’s dav, 

Therfoie, 111 any case, fade not to he m place ’ 2;. 

‘ I wis,’ quoth the miller, * this is an odd jest 
What should we doe there ? faith, I am halfe afraid,’ 

‘ I doubt,’ quoth Pochard, ‘ to be bang’d at the leant ’ 
‘Kay,’ quoth the messengei, ‘you doe mistake, 

Oui king he provides a great feast for your sake 5 so 

Then sayd the millei, ‘ By my troth, messenger, 

Thou hast contented my worshippe full well. 

Hold, here are three farthings, to quite thy gentlenes-, 
For these happy tydings, which thou dost tell 
Let me see, hear thou mee, tell to our king, 35 

We ’ll wayt on his mastershipp m evesye tiling ’ 

The pursuivant smded at their simplicitye. 

And, makmg many leggs, tooke their rewaid, 

And his leave takmg with gieat humditye 

To the longs couit againe he repair’d , 40 

Shewing unto his giace, merry and fiee. 

The kmgktes most liberall gift and bountie. 

When he was gone away, thus gan the miller say, 

‘ Here come expences and charges indeed , 

Now must we needs he brave, tho’ we spend all ne 
have; 45 

For of new garments we have great need 
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Of hordes and serving-men wo must have stole, 

With hi idles and saddles, and twentye things moie ’ 

‘Tushe, sm John/ quoth his wife, ‘ why should you 
fiett, or fiowne ? 

You shall ne’ei he att no charges for mee , 50 

For I will tuine and turn up my old msset gowne. 
With everye thmg else as fine as may bee , 

And on our null-hoi ses swift we will nde, 

With pillowes and pannells, as we shall piovide 5 

In this most stately e sort, lode they unto the court, 55 
Their jolly sonne Richaid lode foremost of all , 
Who set up, for good hap, a cocks feathei m his cap, 
And so they jetted downe to the longs hall, 

The meny old millei with hands on Ins side, 

His wife, like maid Marian, did mmee at that tide so 

The king and Ins nobles that heaid of their coming, 
Meeting this gallant knight -with his biave trame , 
‘Welcome, sir knight/ quoth he, ‘with yoiu gay lady 
Good sir J ohn Cockle, once welcome agame 
And so is the squire of coinage soe fiee ’ 65 

Quoth Dicke, ‘ A bots on you' do you know mee J? ’ 

Quoth our long gentlye, ‘how should I forget thee v 
That wast my owne bed-fellowe, well it I wot 5 
‘Yea, sir/ quoth Rich aid, ‘and by the same token, 
Thou with thy fartmg didst make the bed hot * 70 
Thou whoi e-son unhappy knave/ then quoth the 
knight, 

* Speake cleanly to our king, or else go sh*** ’ 

Ver 57, 4 for good hap 5 i e for good lack , they were going on an hazard* 
oas expedition — Yer 60, 'Maid Marian m the Morns dance, was lepiesented 
by a man m woman’s clothes, who was to take shoit steps m order to sustain 
the female character 
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The kmg and his comtieis laugh at this heartily, 

While the king taketh them both by the hand ; 
With the eourt-dames, and maids, like to the queen of 
spades ts 

Tlie milleis wife did soe ordeily stand 
A imlk-maids eourtesve at eveiy woid: 

And downe all the folkes were set to the boa id 

Theie the king royally, in pnncely majesty?, 

Sate at his dmner with joy and delight , sn 

When they had eaten well, then he to jesting 
fell, 

And m a bowle of wme dianke to the knight- 
‘ Here 5 s to you both, m wme, ale and beer , 

Thanking you heartdye for my good cheer ’ 

Quoth sir John Cockle, ‘ I ’ll pledge you a pottle, ss 
Were it the best ale in Nottinghamshire 5 
But then said our long, Wow I think of a thing, 

Some of your hghtfoote I would we had heie ’ 

‘Hot h 0 t 5 quoth" Richard, ‘full well I^nay say it, 

’Tis knavery to eate it, and then to betray it 5 90 

‘Why ait thou angry ? ’ quoth our kmg memlye: 

‘ In faith, I take it now veiy unkind 
I thought thou wouldst pledge me in ale and wme 
heartily ’ 

Quoth Dicke, ‘Yon are like to stay till I have 
din’d, 

You feed us with twatling dishes soe small, 95 

Zounds, a blacke-pudding is better than all'’ 

‘Aye, marry,’ quoth our kmg, ‘that were a damtye 
thing. 

Could a man get but one here for to eate.’ 
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With that Djcke straite aio&e, and pluekt one fiom 
his hose. 

Winch with heat of his bieech gan to sweate mu 
The kmg made a pioffei to snatch it away — 

‘ Tis meat foi youi mastei good sir, you must stay ’ 

Thus in great memment was the time wholly spent, 
And then the ladyes piepaied to dance 
Old Sir John Cockle, and Eichai d, incontinent 105 
Unto then places the kmg did advance 
Heie with the ladyes such spoit they did make, 

The nobles with laughing did make theii sides ake 

Many thankes for their pames did the kmg give them, 
Asking young Bichard then, if he would wed, 110 
‘ Among these ladyes free, tell me which hketh thee v 
Quoth he, ‘ Jugg Giumball, Sir, with the red head 
* She ’s my love, she ’s my life, her will I wed, 

She hath sworn I shall have hei maidenhead ’ 

r 

Then Sir John Cockle the kmg call’d unto him, 115 
And of meiry Sherwood made him o’er seer, 

And gave him out of hand three hunched pound 
yearlye* 

‘Take heed now you steale no more of my deer 
And once a quaiter let’s here have your view, 

And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu ’ 120 
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XXI 

THE SHEPHERD’S RESOLUTION 

This* tontif ul old songwas written by a poet, who=e name Mould toe bfcn 
ntterh forgotten, if it hid not been preserved by Swift as a term of contempt 
‘Divden and Wither’ are conplul by him like the ‘Burns and Wsevm^ of 
Virgil Div den however ha 1 ? had justice done him by po-tentv and is mi 
Wither, though of suboi dinute merit, that he wa> not ultogcthf i devoid ot 
gemU', will be judged from the following stanzas The truth i« Wnhn wa^ 
a vay \ ohmunous party -wntu and as his political and satnical stiokes 
rendu ed mm evtitmely popular in Ins lift -time, so aiterwanK when these 
weie no longer relished, thev tottlh cotwgt ed Ins writings to oblivion 
George W ither was bum June 11, Hb&, and m his younger years distin- 
guished hmifaelf by some pastoral pieces, that weie not inelegant kit grow- 
ing afterwards involved m the political and ldigmu** deputes in the times of 
James I and Charles I he employed his poetical \cm m severe pasqmls on 
the court and cleigv, and was occasionally a sufferer fur the fieedom of his 
pen In the civil war that endued, he exerted himself m the service of the 
P uhament, and became i considerable sharer in the spoils He was even one 
of tho^e provincial tyrants, whom Oliver distributed over the kingdom, under 
the name ot Mip*r Generals, and had the fleecing of the county of Surrey , 
but auivmng the Restoration, he outlived both his power and his affluence 
and giving vent to his diagim m libels on the court, was long a pmonei in t 
Xcnvgate and the Tower He died at length on the set ond of M cy, 16b7 
During the whole couiae of hi** life, W ither was a continual publisher 
having generally for opponent, Taylor the V ate r-poefc. The lung li&t of his 
pi oduetions may Tie *=eei?m Wood’s Athcnse Ovon vol II His most popu- 
lar satire is intitled, ‘Abuses whipt and stript,’ 18ll Ills mo«t poetical 
pie<es were eclogue 5 , mtithd ‘The Shepherd^ Hunting,’ 1815, 8vo and 
others printed at the end of Brownes ‘bhepheid’s Pipe,’ 1814. 8vo The 
following sonnet is extricted from i long pastor il piece of In*, intitled, ‘The 
Mistresse of Fhihiete,’ 1022, 8vo which is said nj the preface to he one of 
the author’s hr&t poems , and may therefore be dated as earl) as any of the 
foregoing 

Shall I, wasting in dispaire. 

Dye because a woman’s faire ' l 
Or make pale my clieeks with care, 

’Cause another’s rosie are! 

Be shee fairer then the day. 

Or the dowry meads m may , 

If she he not so to me, 

"What care I how faire shee be? 
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Shall my foolish heart be pin'd, 

'Cause I see a woman kind? 

Or a well-ck&posed natuie 
Joyned with a lovely feature 7 
Be shee meekei, kmdei, than 
The turtle-dove ox pelican 

If shee be not so to me, 

What caie I how kind shee be ? 

Shall a woman’s vn tues move 
Me to pensh for hei love 7 
Ox, hex well-deseivmgs knowne, 

Make me qmte foiget mine owne 7 
Be shee with that goodnesse blest, 
Which may ment name of Best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What caie I how good she be 7 

’Cause her fortune seems too high, 

Shall I play the foole and dye 7 
Those that beaie a noble minde,- 
Where they want of nches find, 

Thinke what with them they would doe. 
That without them dale to woe. 

And, unlesse that mrnde I see. 
What care I how great she be 7 

Great or good, or kmd or fane, 

I will ne’er the more chspane 
If she love me, this beleeve , 

I will die eie she shall grieve 
If she slight me when I wooe, 

I can scome and let her goe 

If shee be not fit for me. 

What caie I for whom she be 7 
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QUEEN DIDO 

Such i* the title given m the Editor^ folio MS to this excellent old ballad, 
which, m the common printed copies, is inscribed, 4 Eneas, wandering Prince 
of Troy T It is here grven from that MS collated with two different printed 
copies, both in black-letter, m the PepjS collection 
The reader will smile to observe with what natural and affecting sim- 
plicity, our ancient ballad-maker has engrafted a Gothic conclusion on the 
classic story of Yirgil, from whom, however, it is probable he had it not 
Nor can it be denied, bnt he has dealt out las poetical justice with a more 
impartial hand, than that celebrated poet 

When t Troy towne had, for ten veeres [past,] 
Withstood the Greeks in manfull wise, 

Then did their foes encrease soe fast. 

That to resist none could suffice 
Wast lye those walls, that were soe good, 5 

And come now growes wheie Troy towne stoode 

./Eneas, wandering prince of Troy, 

When he for land long time had sought, 

At length arriving with great joy. 

To mighty Caithage walls was bi ought, 10 
"Where Dido queene, with sumptuous feast, 

Did entertame that wandering guest 

And, as in hall at meate they sate. 

The queene, desirous newes to heare, 

[Says, * Of thy Troys unhappy fate] 15 

Declare to me thou. Trojan deare 
The heavy hap and chance soe had. 

That thou, poore wandenng prince, hast had.” 

And then anon this comelye knight. 

With words demure, as he cold, well, 

Yer. 1, 21, war, MS and PP. 


20 
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Of his unhappy ten yeaies [fight], 

Soe tiuo a tale began to tell, 

With woids soe sweete, and sighes soe deope. 

That oft he made them all to weepe 

And then a thousand sighes he fet, 25 

And eveiy sigh bi ought teams amainc, 

Tliat whoie he sate the place was wott, 

As though he had seene those wans againe, 
Soe that the queeno, with ruth theifoie. 

Said, ‘woitliy pi nice, enough, no moie’ 30 

And then the daiksomo night diew on. 

And twinkling stanes the skye bespred, 

When he his dolcfull tale had done, 

And eveiy one was layd m bedd 
Wliere they full sweetly tooke their lest, 35 

Save only Dido’s boykng biest 

This silly woman nevci slept, 

But m hei cliambei, all alono; 

As ono unhappye, alwayes wept, 

And to the walls shee made hoi mono , <to 
That she shold still dosne in vame 
The thing, she never must obtame 

And thus m giiofle she spent the night, 

Till twinkling staires the skye were fled, 

And Phoebus, with his glistering light, 45 

Through misty eloudes appealed red, 

Then tidings came to her anon. 

That all the Tiojan shipps weio gone. 

And then the queene with bloody knif e 
Did aime her halt as hard as stone, 


50 
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Yet, something loth to loose her life. 

In woefull wise she made hei mone , 

And, lowlmg on her caiefull bed. 

With sighes and sobbs, these woids shee sajd 

c O wi etched Dido, queene 1 ’ quoth shee, 55 
‘I see thy end appioachetli neaie. 

For hee is fled away fiom thoe, 

Whom thou didst love and hold so deaie 
What, is he gone, and passed by ? 

0 halt, piepaie thyselfe to dye 60 

Though leason says, thou sliouldst forbeare. 

And stay thy hand from bloudy stioke, 

Yet fancy bids thee not to fear, 

Which fettei’d thee m Cupids yoke 
Come death/ quoth shee, ‘resolve my smart 1 ’ — cs 
And with those woids shee peerced hei hart 

When death had pierced the tendei halt 
Of Dido, Carthaginian queene. 

Whose bloudy knife did end the smart. 

Which shee sustain’d m mouinfull teene ; 70 

yEneas bemg slnpt and gone, 

Whose flatteiy caused all her mone; 

Her funeiall most costly made, 

And all things fimsht mournfullye, 

Her body fine m mold was laid, 75 

Where itt consumed spcedilyo 
Her sisters teares her tombe bestrewde, 

Hei subjects grief e their kmdnesse shewed. 

Then was iEneas m an ile 

In Grecya, where he stayd long space, &o 
voi ra L 
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Wheras liei sistei m slioit while 
Wntt to him to his yiIc disgrace , 

In speeches bittei to his mind 
Shee told him plame he was unkmd 

‘False-halted wietch,’ quoth shee, £ thou art, 85 
And tiaiterouslye thou hast hetimd 

Unto thy hue a gentle hart, 

Which unto thee much welcome made , 

My sister doare, and Caithage’ joy, 

Whose folly bred her deeie annoy 90 

Yett on her death-bed when shee lay, 

Shee prayd foi thy piospentye, 

Beseeching god, that eveiy day 
Might bleed thy great folicityo 
Thus by thy meanes I lost a friend, 95 

Heavens send thee such untimely end ’ 

When he these lmes, full fi aught with gall, 
Perused had, and wayed them right, 

His lofty courage then did fall, 

And straight appeared m Ins sight 100 

Queene Dido’s ghost, both gum and pale, 

Which made’ this valhant souldier quaile 

£ /Eneas,’ quoth this ghastly ghost, 

£ My whole delight when I did live, 

Thee of all men I loved most, 105 

My fancy and my will did give. 

For entertainment I thee gave, 

Unthankefully thou didst mo grave 

Theifore piepaie thy hitting soule 
To wander with me m the ane; 


110 
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Wheie deadlje gnefe shall make it howle, 
Because of me thou tookst no caie 
Delay not time, thy glasse is mn. 

Thy date is past, thy life is done ’ 

‘ 0 stay a while, thou loyely spute, 115 

Be not soe hasty to conyay 
My soule mto eteinall mght, 

Wlieie itt shall ne’ie behold blight day 
0 doe not fiowne , thy angiy looke 
Hath [all my soule with hoiroi shooke ] 120 

But, woe is me ' all is m yame. 

And bootless is my dismall crye , 

Tune will not be lecalled agame. 

Nor thou surcease befoie I dye 

0 lett me live, and make amends 125 

To some of thy most deeiest fnends 

But seeing thou obduiate art. 

And wilt no pittye on me show, ’ 

Because from thee I did depait, 

And left unpaid what I did owe 130 

1 must content myselfe to take 
What lott to me thou wilt paitake/ 

And thus, as one being in a trance, 

A multitude of uglye femds 
About this woffull prince did dance, 135 

He had no helpe of any friends 
His body then they tooke away, 

And no man knew his dying day 

Yer 120, MS Hath made my breath my life forsooke 
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THE WITCHES’ SONG 1 

Fiom Ben Jonson’s c Masque of Queens’ piesentod at Whitehall^ Feb 2, 
1009 

The Editor thought it incumbent on him to inseit some old pieces on the 
populai supeistition concerning witches, hobgoblins, fames, and ghosts The 
la^fc of these make then appeal ance m most of the tiagical ballads , and m the 
follow mg songs will be found some descuption of the foimer 
It is true, this song of the Witches, falling fiom the learned pen of Ben Jon- 
son, is lathei an extract fiom the vauous incantations of classical antiquity, 
than a display of the opinions of oxu own vulgai But let it be observed, that 
a parcel of learned wiseacies had ju&t befoie busied themselves on this sub- 
ject, m compliment to K James I whose weakness on this head is well-known 
and these had so ransacked all wnteia, ancient and modem, and so blended 
and kneaded togetbei the serial supeistitions of dilTeiont times and nations, 
that those of genuine English giowth could no longei be tiaced out and dis- 
tinguished 

By good luck the whimsical belief of fames and goblms could furnish no pre- 
tences foi toi tuimg oui fellow-cieatuies, and theictoie we have this handed 
down to us puie and unsophisticated* 

1 WITCH 

I have been all clay looking after 
A laven feeding upon a quarter, " 

And, soone as she turn’d her beak to tbe south, 

I snatch’d this moisell out of her mouth. 

■ 2 WITCH. 

I have bcene gatheiing wolves haires, 5 

The made! dogges foames, and adders eares , 

The spurging of a deadmans eyes, 

And all since the evening starre did use. 

3 WITCH. 

I last night lay all alone 

O’ the ground, to hearo the mandrake grono ; 10 

1 Our leaders will not fail to notice the lesemblancc between the above and 
the incantation m Macbeth and Bums’ ; lialy table ’—-Ed. 
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And pluckt liim up, though he grew full low 
And, as I had done, the cocke did ciow. 

4 wiTcn. 

And T ha’ beene chusmg out this scull 
Fiom chamell houses that weie full. 

From puvate giots, and pubhke pits; is 

An d flighted a sexton out of his wits 

5 WITCH 

Under a cradle I did crepe 

By day, and, when the childe was a-sleepe 

At night, I suck’d the breath, and lose. 

And pluck’d the nodding muse by the nose 20 

6 WITCH 

I had a dagger what did I with that? 

Fill ed an infant to have his fat 
A pipei it got at a chuich-ale, 

I bade b un again blow wind 1’ the taile , 

7 WITCH 

A murderer, yonder, was hung in chames , 25 

The sunne and the wind had shranke his vemes 
I bit off a smew, I clipp’d his liane, 

I brought off his lagges, that danc’d l’the ayre 

8 WITCH 

The scnch-owles egges and the feathers blacke, 

The bloud of the frogge, and the bone m his backe so 
I have been getting , and made of Ins skm 
A purset, to keep sn- Cranion in. 
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9 WITCH 

And I ha’ beene plucking (plants among) 

Hemlock, henbane, addeis-tongue. 

Night-shade, moone-woit, hbbaids-bane , 35 

And twise by the dogges was Idee to be iane 

10 WITCH 

I from the j awes of a gaidmci’s bitch 

Did snatch these bones, and then leap’d the ditch 

Yet went I back to the house agame, 

Kill’d the blacke cat, and heie is the braine 40 

11 wiTcn 

I went to the toad, bi cedes under the wall, 

I chaimed him out, and he came at my call , 

I sciatch’d out the eyes of the owlo before, 

I toie the batts wmg what would you have more ? 

DAME 

* 

Yes I have bi ought, to helpe your vows, 45 

Homed poppie, cypiesso bouglies, 

The fig-tiee wild, that growes on tombes, 

And juice, that" fiom the larch-tree comes, 

The basihskes bloud, and the vipeis skm 
And now our orgies let ’s begin. 


50 
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XXIV. 

KOBIN GOOD-FELLOW, 

alns Pncke, alias Hobgoblin, m the cieed ol ancient snpeistition, wa3 

a kind of meuy spate, -whose chaiactei and achievements aie lecoided mthis 
Inllad, and m those well-known lines of Milton’s L’Allegio, winch the anti- 
quanan Peck supposes to be owing to it 1 

‘Tells how the diudgmg Goblin swet 
To earne his creame-bow le duly set, 

When m one night, ere glimpse of morne. 

His shadowy flail hath thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end. 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And stretch d out all the chimneys length, 

Basks at the fii e his hairy strength, 

And crop full out of doors he flings, 

Eie the first cock lus matins rings ’ 

The reader will observe that oui simple ancestors had reduced all these 
whimsies to a kind of sj stem, as regular, and peihaps more consistent, than 
many parts of classic mythology a pi oof of the extensive influence and vast 
antiquity ol these supeistitions Mankind, and especially the common people, 
could not eveiy wlieie have been so unanimously agieed concerning these arbi- 
tiaiy notions, if they had not pi evaded among them for many ages Indeed, 

a learned fnend m M ales assures the Editoi, that the existence of Fairies 
and Goblins is alluded to by the most ancient Bntish Bauls, who mention 
them undei various names, one of the most common of which sigmfiec, 4 The 
spmts ot the mountains 1 See also Pieface to Song XXV 
This song which Peck attributes to Ben Jonson, (though it is not found 
among his woiks) is chiefly printed flom an ancient black letter cop} in the 
British Museum It seems to have been ongmally intended foi some Masque 
[Tins ballad is entitled, in the old black letter copies 4 The meuj pianks of 
Robin Goodlcllow To the tune of D ulema,’ &c (See No XIII above ) 
Addit Note Ed 1704 ] 

From Obeion, in fan ye land, 

The king of ghosts and shadowes there, 

Mad Rohm I, at his command. 

Am sent to viewe the mght-sports heie. 

What revell rout s 

Is kept about. 

In every comer where I go, 

I will o ’ersee. 

And meny bee, 

And make good spoit, with ho, ho, ho 5 

1 See also 4 Midsummer Night’s Bream/ — E d. 
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Moie swift than lightening can I flye 
About tins aciy welkin soono, 

And, in a minutes space, descrye 

Each thing that ’s done belowe the moone, 
There ’s not a hag 
Oi ghost shall wag, 

Or ciy , 1 waie Goblins 1 ’ whoie I go , 

But Robin I 
Then feates will spy, 

And send them home, with ho, ho, ho 1 

Whene’er such wandereis I meete. 

As fiom their night-spoits they trudge home, 
With counteifeitmg voice I gieete 
And call them on, with me to roame 
Thi o’ woods, tin o’ lakes, 

Tin o’ bogs, thro’ brakes; 

Or else, unseene, with them I go, 

All m the mcke 
To play some tucke 
And frolicke it, with ho, ho, her 1 

Sometnn.es I meete them like a man, 
Sometimes, an os, sometimes, a hound , 

And to a lioise, I turn me can, 

To tup and trot about thorn round. 

But if, to ride, 

My backe they stude. 

More swift than wind away I go, 

Oie hedge and lands, 

Thi o’ pools and ponds 
I whnry, laughing, ho, ho, lio 1 

When lads and lasses merry be, 

With possets and with juneates hue ; 
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Unseene of all tlie company, 

I eat then cakes and sip then wine , 

And, to make sport, 45 

I fart and snort, 

-And out the candles I do blow: 

The maids I lass , 

They shneke — ‘Who’s this 2 ’ 

I answei nought, hut ho, ho, ho 1 50 

Yet now and then, the maids to please, 

At midnight I caid up then wooll. 

And while they sleepe, and take their ease. 

With wheel to tlneads their flax I pull 

I gnnd at mill 55 

Their malt up still, 

I diess their hemp, I spin their tow 
If any ’wake, 

And would me take, 

I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ho 1 eo 

When house qr harth doth sluttish lye, 

I pinch the maidens blacke and blue. 

The bed-clothes fiom the bedd pull I, 

And lay them naked all to view 

Twixt sleepe and wake, . es 

I do them take, 

And on the key-cold floor them thiow 
If out they cry. 

Then foith I fly. 

And loudly laugh out, ho, ho, hot 70 

When any need to borrowe ought. 

We lend them what they do require. 

And for the use demand we nought, 

Our owne is all we do desme. 
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If to lepay, ' 75 

They do delay, 

Abioad amongst them then I go, 

And night by night, 

I them affught 

With pmchmgs, dieamos, and ho, I10, lio' 80 

When lazie queans have nought to do, 

But study how to cog and lye , 

To make debate and mischief too, 

’Twist one another secietlye 

I maike their glozo, ss 

And it disclose, 

To them whom they have wionged so, 

When I have done, 

I get me gone, 

And leave them scolding, ho, I10, ho' 90 

When men do tiaps and ongms set 

In loop-holes, wlicie the vcimme cioopo. 

Who fiom then foldes and houses get 
Their duckes and geese, their lambes and shoepe 
I spy the gm, 05 

And entei in. 

And seemo a veimine taken so, 

But when they theie 
Appioach mo noaio, 

I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho’ 100 

By wells and nils, m meadowes gieene. 

We nightly dance our hey-day guise, 

And to 0111 fan ye kmg, and queene. 

We chant oui moon-light minstrelsies. 

When laiks ’gm sing, ioe 

Away we fling , 
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And babes new borne steal as we go. 

And elfe m bed. 

We leave instead. 

And wend us langbmg, bo, bo, bo ’ no 

Fiom bag-bied Meilm’s time have I 
Thus mgbtly revell’d to and fio 
And for my pianks men call me by 
Tbe name of Robin Good-fellbw 

Fiends, gbosts, and spntes, 115 

Wlio haunt tbe nigbtes, 

Tbe bags and goblins do me know. 

And beldames old 
My feates have told. 

So Vale, Vale, bo, bo, bo’ 120 

XXV 

THE FAIRY QUEEN 

We ba\e lieie a shoit display of the popular belief concerning Fames It 
will afford entertainment to a contemplative mmd to trace these whimsical 
opinions np to then origin Whoever eonsidcis, how earl}-, how extensively, 
and how uniformly, they have prevailed m these nations, will not leadily 
assent to the hypothesis of those, who fetch them fiom the east so hte as the 
tune of the Cioisades Whereas it is well known that our Saxon ancestors, 
long befoie they left their German forests, believed the existence of a kmd of 
dimmutne demons, ox middle species between men and spirits, whom they 
called Duergcir 01 Dwarfs, and to whom they attributed many wonderful 
peifonnanees, tar exceeding human ait Vtd Ileiwarer Saga Olaj Yerelj 
1675 Hickes Thesaui, &c 

This song is given (with some collections by another copy) from a book 
intitled, 4 The Mystenes of Love and Eloquence, &c 1 Lond 1658 8vo 1 

Come, follow, follow me. 

You, fairy elves that be 
Which cucle on tbe greene. 

Come follow Mab your queene 

1 A copy of this ballad is found m a tiact on 4 the King and Queen of the 
Fames, 7 printed in 1635 — Ed. 
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Hand in hand let’s dance around, 

Foi tins place is fanyo giound 

When mortals aie at lest, 

And snoimg m then nest, 

Unheai d, and un-ospy’d, 

Thiough key-holes we do glide, 

Ovei tables, stools, and shelves, 

We tup it with our fany elves 

And, if the house be foul 
With plattei, dish 01 bowl. 

Up stans we nimbly creep, 

And find the sluts asleep 
Thcie we pinch thou aimes and tkighos, 
None escapes, nor none espies 

But if the house be swept, 

And from uncleanness kept. 

We piaise the houshold maid, 

And duely she is paid 
Foi we use befoie wo goe 
To diop a tcstei m hei shoe. 

Upon a muskroomes head 
Oui table-cloth we spiead; 

A gram of rye, 01 wheat. 

Is manchet, which we eat, 

Pearly diops of dew we drink 
In acorn cups fill’d to the bunk 

The brains of nightingales, 

With unctuous fat of snailes. 

Between two cockles stow’d, 

Is meat that’s easily chew’d, 
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Tailes of woimes, and maiiow of mice 35 

Do make a disk, that’s wondeious nice 

The giashoppei, gnat, and fly, 

Seive for om mmstiolsie, 

Giace said, we dance a while, 

And so the tune begude , 40 

And if the moon doth hide hei head. 

The gloe-woim lights us home to bed. 

On tops of dewie giasse 
So nimbly do we passe, 

The young and tender stalk 45 

Ne’er bends when we do walk 
Yet m the morning may be seen 
Where we the night befoie have been 


XXYI 

THE ’FAIRIES FAREWELL 

This humorous old song fell fiom the hand of the witty Dr Corbet (afterwards 
bishop of Norwich, &c ) and is printed from Ins 4 Poetica Stromata,’ 1648, 
12mo (compared with the third edition of his poems, 1672 ) It is there called 
‘ A proper new Ballad, mtitled, The Fames Faiewell, or God-a-meiey Will, to 
be sung 01 whistled to the tune of the Meddow biovv, by the learned , by the 
unlearned, to the tune of Fortune ’ 

The departuie of Fames is here attubuted to the abolition of monkery 
Chaucer has, with equal humour, assigned a cause the xeiy i excise, in his 
Wife of Bath’s Tale 

*In olde dayes of the king Artour, 

Of which that Bretons speken giefc honour, 

All was this lend fulfilled of faerie, 

The elf quene with hire joly compagma 
Danced fui olt in many a grene mede 
This was the old opinion as I rede , 

I speke of manj hundred yeres ago, 

But now can no man see non elves mo, 

Foi now the grate, eharitie and prayeies 
Of limitourea and other holy freies, 

That serchen every land and every strenie, 

As thikke as motes in the sonne heme, 
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Blissing lialles, chambres, luclienes, and boms, 

Citees and burghes, castles high and toures, 

Thropes and btrnea, shepenes and dailies. 

Tins malveth that tliei ben no faenes 
For tliei as -wont to "Walken was an tlf, 

Ther willteth now the hmitoui himself, 

In undermeles and in moiweninges, 

And saytli Ins Matines and his holy thinges, r 

As he goth m his limitatioun 

Women may now go safdj up and doun, 

In every bush, and under eveiy tiee, 

Tliei is non othei incubus but ho, 

And he ne will don hem no dishonour * 

Tyiwlntts Clnucer, I p 255 

I)i Richard Coibet, having been bisliop of Oxfoid about tlnce years, and 
stewards as long bishop of Noi wicli, died m 1635, iEtat 52 

Farewell rewards and Fames t 
Good housewives now may say, 

For now foule sluts m dames, 

Doe faie as well as they 

And though they sweopo then hearths no loss s 
Than mayds wcie wont to doe, 

Yet who of late for cleanohness 
Finds sixe-penco m hoi shoo? 

Lament, lament, old Abbies, 

The fames. lost command, io 

They did but change pnests babies. 

But some have chang’d your lan d 
And all your children stoln fiom thence 
Are now growne Puntanes, 

Who live as changelings over since, io 

For love of youi demames 

At morning and at evening both 
Yon meiry were and glad, 

So little care of sleepe and sloth. 

These piettie ladies had. 

When Tom came home from labour, 

Oi Ciss to milkmg rose. 


20 
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Then menily went then tabom, 

And nimbly went then* toes 

Witness those lings and roimdelayes 25 

’Of thens, which yet remaine, 

Weie footed m queene Manes dayes 
On many a grassy playne 
But since of late, Elizabeth 

And later James came in, so 

They never danc'd on any heath. 

As when the time hath bin 

By which wee note the fairies 
Weie of the old piofession 
Then songs were Ave Maries, 35 

Then dances weie piocession 
But now, alas' they all aie dead. 

Or gone beyond the seas. 

Or farthoi foi religion fled, 

Oi else they take then ease 40 

A tell-tale m then* company 
They never could endure. 

And whoso kept not secietly 
Their mnth, was punish’d sure 
It was a just and chnstian deed 45 

To pinch such blacke and blue 
0 how the common-weltk doth need 
Such justices, as you ' 

How they have left our quarters; 

A Register they have, 50 

Who can preserve their charters, 

A man both wise and grave. 
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An Inuulied of then meny pranks 
By ono that I could name 
Aie kept m stoic, con twenty thanks 55 

To William foi the same 

To William Chiraio of Staffoidshne 
Give laud and piaises due, 

Who eveiy meale can mend your cheaie 

With tales both old and tiuo 60 

To William all give audience, 

And pi ay yee foi his noddle 
Foi all the fames evidence 
Weie lost, if it weie addle 

Aftci these Songs on the Fames, the leadei may he curious to see the 
maxinei m which they weie ioimcily involved and bound to human seivice 
In Ashmole’s Collection of MSS at Oxfoid [Num 825 ( ) 110G 2 J, aie the 
papeis of some Akhymist, which contain i vauety o( Inemt itious and loims 
ot Conjuring both Fames, Witches, and Demons, pimupally, as it should 
seem, to assist him m Ins Gieat Woilc of tiansmutmg Metals Most ot 
them aie too impious to be lepnnted but the two following may be very 
innocently liughed at 

Whoever looks into Ben Jonson’s 1 Alcln mist, 1 will find that these impostors, 
among their otliei seucts, affected to have a power ovei Fames and that 
they weie commonly expected to be seen m a dnyst/igltss appeals fiom that 
extiaoidmaiy book, <Tlie Relation of Di Jolm Dee’s actions with Spmts, 
IG30,’ folio 

‘An excellent way to gett aFayue (Foi myself I call Maigaictt Bai ranee , 
but this will ohteme any one that is not alheady bownd ) * 

4 Fust, gett a broad squaie chnstall oi Vance glasse, m length and bieadth 
3 inches Then lay that glassc or chnstall m the blond ot a white henne, 3 
Wednesdayes, oi 3 Fudaves Then tike it out, and wash it with holy aq 
and fumigate it Then take 3 haale sticks, oi wands of an yeaie gioth pill 
them fay re and white, and make [them] soe longe, as youwnite the Spmtts 
name, oi Faynes name, which you call, 3 times on eveiy sticlce being made 
Halt on one side Then buiy them nndci ^ome hill, wlicieas you suppose 
Fayues haunt, the Wednesday befoie 3011 call hei and the Finlay follow mge 
take them uppe, and call hei at 8 or 3 oi 10 of the eloeke, which be good 
planetts and homes foi that turne but when 3011 call, be in cleanc life, and 
tonne thy face towauls the east And when you have hei, bind hei to that 
stone 01 gla«sc 1 

4 An Unguent to annoy nt under 1 he Eyelids, and upon the Eyelids evemnge 
and moimnge but especially when you call , 01 find youi sight not peifect 
4 R A pint of saliet-oyle, and put it into a viull glassc but fust wash it 
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with rose-water, and marygold-watei , the flowers [to] be gathered towards 
the east Wash it till the oyle come white, then put it m*o the glasse, ut 
supia and then put theieto the budds of holyhocke, the flovieis of marygold, 
the flow eis or toppes of wild thime, the budds of young h izle and the thime 
must be gatheied neaie the side of a lull wheie Fayiies use to be and [take] 
the gias§e of a fajne throne, tlieie All the^e put into the oyle, into the 
glasse and set it to dissolve 3 dayes m the sunne, and then keep it for thy 
use, ut supia” 

After this leceipt foi the unguent follows a form of incantation, wheiem the 
Alchymist conjures a Fairy, named Elabij Gathon , to appear to him in that 
Clnystal Glass, meekly and mildly , to resolve him tmly m all manner of ques- 
tions , and to he obedient to all his commands, undei pain of damnation, &c. 

One of the vulgar opinions about Fairies is, that they cannot be seen by 
human eyes, without a particular charm exeited m fa\our of the person who 
is to see them and that they strike w ith blindness such as having the gift 
of seeing them, take notice of them mal~a~propos 

As for the liable sticks mentioned above, they were to he probably of that 
species called the Witch Ilazle , which received its name from this manner of 
applying it m incantations 


THE END OF BOOK THE SECOND 



SERIES THE THIRD 

BOOK III. 

I 

THE BIRTH OF ST GEORGE. 

The incidents in this, and the other ballad of 4 St Geoige and the Dragon, 
are chiefly taken from the old stoij -book of 4 The Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendonae,’ which, though now the play thing of clnldien, was once in high 
repute Bp Hall m his Satnes, published m 1597, lauks 
‘St George’s sorrel, and Ins cross of blood,* 

among the most populai stones of Ins time and an ingenious cutic thinks 
that Spensei himself did not disdain to bonow hints fiom it though I much 
doubt whether this populai lomance weie written so eaily as the Faeiy Queen 
The author of this book of the Seven Champions was one Bichard Johnson, 
who lived m the leigns of Elizabeth and James, as we colled Horn his other 
publications viz — 4 The nme woulnes of London ’ 1592, 4to — 4 The plea- 
sant walks of Moor fields ’ 1007, 4 to — 4 A cioun g'uland of Goulden Boses, 
gathered,’ &c 1612, 8vo — 4 The life and deatl^of Bob Cceill, E of Salis- 
bury ’ 1612, itOfT— 4 The Hist of Tom of Lincoln, 4 to ’ is also by B J who 
likewise repimted 4 Don Eloies of Greece,’ 4to 
The Se\en Champions, though wutten m a wild inflated style, contains 
b >me strong Gothic painting , which seems, foi the most pait, copied from the 
metrical lomances of formei ages At least the stoiy of St Geoige and the 
i ur Sabra is taken almost verbatim from the old poetical legend of 4 Syi Bevis 
ot Hampton ’ 

This veiy antique poem was in gieat fame m Chaucer’s time [see above 
pag 88], and so continued till the introduction of punting, when it lan 
thiougli seveial editions two of which aie m bhek letter , 4to, 4 impunted bj 
Wyllyam Copland,’ without date, containing gieat variations 
As a specimen of the poetic poweis of tins \eiy old lhjmist, and as a proof 
how closel} the authoi of the Seven Champions has followed lum, take a 
description of the dragon slam by su Bevis 

‘ — Wliau the dragon, that foule is, 

Had a syght of syr Bevis, 

He cast up a loude cry, 

As it had thondied in the shy, 

Ho mined his btly towards the son. 

It \s as gi eatei than any ton tit 

i Mr W arton Yid Ohbti rations ou tlie tally Queen, 2 vol IV0I2, 12mo j oamm 
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His scales was br\ ghfcer then the gRs, 

AikI hardei thej were than anj tins 
Befcuene lus shuldu and lus tajle, 

W is forty fote withoute t i>le 
He Avaltred out of hn> d< nne, 

And Bevis pnehed his stede then. 

And to hym a spere he thiaste 
That all to sliyv trs he it braste 
The diagon then gan Bevis assayle, 

And smote syr Bevis with his tayle , 

Ihon downe went horse and man. 

And two rybbes of Bevis biased than 1 

Utu a long light at length, as the diagon was prepanng to fly, sir Bevis 

Hit him under the wjnge 
As he was in Ins fiyenge, 

There he was tender without scale, 

And Bevis thought to be his bale 
He smote after, as I j ou saye, 

With his good sword Morglaye 
Up to the lnltes Morglay yode 
Through lurte, lyvtr, bone, and bloude 
To the ground fell the dragon, 

Great joye syr Bevis begon 
Under the sc ties al on hight 
He smote off his head forth right, 

And put it on a spere &c ’ Sign K iv 

Sn Bevis’s dragon is evidently the parent of that m the Seven Champion^, 
see Chap III viz ‘The diagon no sooner had a sight of him [St George] 
but he gave such a temble peal, as though it had thundered in the elements 
‘Betwixt his shouldeis and Ins tail were fifty feet m distance, his 
males glisteimg as blight as silvei, but far more bard than buss, his belly 
of the coloui of gold, bnfc biggei than a tun Thus welteied he from his den, 
&.o 4 The champion gave the diagon such ^ tin ust with his spear, 

that it shivcied m a thousand pieces whereat the funous diagon so fieicely 
smote him witn his venomous tail, that down fell man and hor^e in which 

fall two of St George’s libs weie so bruised, &c At length St 

Geoige ‘smote the diagon undei the wing where it was tender without scale, 
wheieby lus good sword Ascalon with an easie passage went to the very hilt 
thioughboth the diagon’s heart, livei, bone and blood — Then St George — 
d't off the di agon’s head and pitcht it upon the truncheon of a spear, &e 7 

I he History of the Seven Champions, being written just befoie the decline of 
hooks of cluvahy, was never, I believe, tianslated into any foreign language 
But ‘Le Roman de Bcuves of Hantonne 5 was published at Paris m 1502, 
4to Let Gothique 

The learned Selden tells us, that about the time of the Norman invasion was 
Bevis famous with the title of Eail of Southampton, whose residence was at 
Duncton m Wiltshire , but he obseives, that the monkish enlargements of his 
stoiy have made lus veiy existence doubted See Notes on Poly-Oibion, 
Song III 

This hath also been the case of St George himself, whose mnitial history is 
allowed to be apociyplnd But, to prove that tlieie really existed an orthodox 
Samt of this name (although little oi nothing, ifc seems, is know n of Ins genuine 
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*toiy) is the subject of 4 An Histone'll and Cntical Inquny into the Existence 
and Chaiacterof tit George, &c By the Rev J Miluei, F S A 1703, 8vo ’ 

The Equestrian Figuio worn by the Knights of the Gailci, Ins Been iiudei- 
stood to be an emblem of the Chnsti in w uiioi, m lus spiritual mmoui, van- 
quishing the old serpent 

But on this subject the inquisitive icadci may consult 1 A Dissertation on the 
Oiigmal of the Equestrian 1'iguie of the Geoigo and of the Gaitoi, ensigns of the 
most noble orclei of tint name Ulusfi ited w ith coppci- plates By John Pet- 
ingal, AM Fellow of the Society of Antiquities, London, 1753, 4to ’ This 
learned and cm ions woik the autlioi of the 4 Histoneal and Cntical Inquny’ 
would have done well to have seen 

It cannot be denied but that the following ballad is foi the most pait 
modern foi which leason it would have been thrown to the end of the volume, 
had not its subject piocuied it a place licie 1 

Listen, loids, m bowei and ball, 

I sing tbe wonderous bntb 
Of brave St Geoige, whose valorous arm 
Bid monsters from the eaith. 

Distressed ladies to lclieve 5 

He tiavell’d many a day, 

In lionoui of the Christian faith, 

Which shall ondme foi aye 

In Coventry sometime did dwell 
A lrnight of worthy fame, 10 

High steward of this noble realmo , 

Lord Albeit was his name 

Ho had to wife a princely dame, 

Whose beauty did excell 
This vntuous lady, being with child, is 

In sudden sadness fell 

For thirty nights no sooner sleep 
Had clos’d her wakeful eyes, 

But, lo» a foid and fearful dream 
Her fancy would surpnze . 

1 Our readers will alhemember Schiller’s noble ‘Fight with the Dragon * 
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She dieamt a cliagon fieice and fell 
Conceiv’d within her womb , 

Whose moital fangs her body lent 
Eie he to life could come 

All woe-begone, and sad was she , 

She nounsht constant woe 
Yet stiove to hide it from her loid. 
Lest he should soiiow know. 

In vain she strove, her tender loid. 
Who watch’d her slightest look, 
Disco vei’d soon her seciet pain. 

And soon that pam partook. 

And when to him the feaiful cause 
She woepmg did impait, 

With kindest speech he stiove to heal 
The anguish of her heart 

Be comfoited, my lady deal. 

Those pearly chops lefiam, 

Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

I ’ll try to ease thy pam 

And foi this foul and feaiful dream, 
That causeth all thy woe, 

Trust me, I ’ll tiavel far away 
But I ’ll the meaning knowe. 

Then giving many a fond embrace. 
And shedding many a teare, 

To the weird lady of the woods, 

He purpos’d to repaire 
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To tlio weird lady of the woods, 

Full long and many a day, so 

Tin o’ lonely shades, and thickets rough 
He wends his woaiy way 

At length he leach’d a dreary dell 
With dismal yews o’eihung , 

Wheie cypiess spied it’s mournful houghs, 55 
And pois’nous nightshade spiung 

No cheaiful gleams heie pierc’d the gloom, 

He hears no chearful sound. 

But shiill mght-iavens’ yelling seieam, 

And seipents hissing round t>o 

The shiiek of fiends, and damned ghosts 
Ran howling tliro’ his ear 
A chilling hoiror froze lus heart, 

Tlio’ all unus’d to fear 

Three tunes he staves to win his way, 

And pieiee those sickly dews 
Three times to bear Ins tromblmg coiso 
Iiis knocking knees refuse 

At length upon his beating bioast 
tie signs the holy ci osse, 70 

And, rouzing up his wonted might. 

He tieads th’ unhallow’d mosse 

Beneath a pendant craggy cliff, 

All vaulted like a grave. 

And opening m the solid rock, 

Ho found the inchantod cave. 


75 
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An non gate clos’d np the mouth. 

All hideous and foilome, 

And, fasten’d by a silver chain. 

Near hung a blazed home so 

Then offeimg up a secret prayer, 

Thiee times he blowes amame 
Tlnee times a deepe and hollow sound 
Did answer him agame. 

£ Sir knight, thy lady beares a son, 85 

Who, like a dragon bnght, 

Shall piove most dreadful to his foes, 

And temble in fight. 

His name advanc’d m future times 

On banners shall be worn so 

But lo' thy lady’s life must passe 
Befoie he can be bom ’ 

All sore opprest with fear and douljt 
Long time lord Albert stood. 

At length he winds his doubtful way 95 

Back thro’ the dreary wood. 

Eager to clasp his lovely dame 
Then fast he travels back 
But when he reach’d his castle gate, 

His gate was hung with black. 100 

In every court and hall he found 
A sullen silence reigne. 

Save where, amid the lonely towers. 

He heard her maidens ’plame. 
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And bittoily lament and weep, 105 

With many a gnovous gione 
Then soie his bleeding heai t misgave, 

His lady’s hfe was gone. 

With faulteung step ho ontois m. 

Yet half affiaid to goe, no 

With tiembhng voice asks why they gneve. 

Yet feais the cause to knowe 

* Three times the sun hath lose and set/ 

They said, then stopt to weep 
c Smce heaven hath laid thy lady doaie 115 

In death’s eternal sleep 

For, ah ! m tiavel soie she fell, 

So sore that she must dye , 

Unless some shiewd and cunning leech 
Could easo hoi picscntlye. 120 

But when a cunnmg leech was fet, 

Too soon declaied he, 

She, or hei babe must lose its life, 

Both saved could not be 

Now take my life, thy lady said, 125 

My little infant save 
And 0 commend me to my loid. 

When I am laid m grave. 

0 tell him how that piecious babe 
Cost him a tender wife 
And teach my son to lisp her name. 

Who died to save his hfe. 


130 
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Then calling still upon thy name. 

And piaying still for thee, 

Without lepnnng or complaint, 135 

Hei gentle soul did flee/ 

What tongue can paint loid Albret’s woe. 

The bitter tears he shed. 

The hitter pangs that wrung his heart. 

To find his lady dead? 140 

He beat his breast he toie his hair , 

And sheddmg many a tear. 

At length he askt to see his son, 

The son that cost so dear 

New sorrowe seiz’d the damsells all, 145 

At length they faultenng say, 

‘ Alas’ my lord, how shall we tell? 

Thy son is stoln away 

Fan as the sweetest flower of sprrpg. 

Such was his mf ant mien • 150 

And on his little body stampt 

Three wondeious maiks weie seen- 

A blood-red cross was on his arm , 

A diagon on his breast 

A little gaiter all of gold 155 

Was round his leg expiest 

Three careful nuises we provide 
Our little lord to keep 

One gave him sucke, one gave him food. 

And one did lull to sleep. 


160 
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But lo’ all in tlie dead of night. 

We heaid a foaiful sound 
Loud thunder clapt, tlie castle shook. 

And lightning flasht aiound 

Dead with affnght at fhst we lay, 165 

But lousing up anon, 

We 1 an to see oiu little lord: 

Oui httle loid was gone 1 

But how or wheie we could not tell, 

For lying on the ground, m 

In deep and magic slumbers laid, 

The nurses theie we found ’ 

0 grief on grief' loid Albiet said: 

No moie his tongue cou’d say, 

When falling in a deadly swoone, m 

Long time he lifeless lay. 

At length iestoi’ d to life and sense 
He nounsht endless woe. 

No futiue joy his heart could taste. 

No future comfoit know iso 

So withers on the mountain top 
A fair and stately oake, 

Whose vigorous aims aie torne away, 

By some rude thunder-stroke 

At length his castle irksome grow, 185 

He loathes his wonted home , 

His native country he forsakes 
In foreign lands to loame 
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Theie up and downe he wandeied fai, 

Clad in a palmei’s gown, 190 

Till Ins biown locks giew white as wool. 

His beard as thistle down. 

At length, all weaned, down in death 
He laid his reverend head 
Meantime amid the lonely wilds 195 

His little son was bred 

There the wend lady of the woods 
Had borne him far away. 

And fram’d him up m feates of armes. 

And every martial play 200 


II. 

ST GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 

The following ballad is given (with some eouectiotfte) fiom two ancient 
black-letter copies ra the Pepjs collection one of which is m 12mo, the other 
m folio 

Of Hector’s deeds did Homer sing , 

And of the sack of stately Tioy, 

What griefs fair Helena did bung, 

Which was sir Pans’ only joy 
And by my pen I will recite 5 

St George’s deeds, an English knight 

Against the Sarazens so rude 

Fought he full long and many a day; 

Where many gyants he subdu’ d. 

In honour of the Christian way. 


10 
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And after many adventures past 
To Egypt land he came at last 

Now, as the stoiy plain doth tell, 

Within that countiey there did lest 
A dieadful diagon fieieo and fell, 15 

Wheieby they were full soio oppiest 
Who by his poisonous breath each day, 

Did many of the city slay 

The grief wheieof did glow so great 

Throughout the limits of the land, 20 

That they their wise-men did mtieat 
To shew then cunning out of hand, 

What way they might this fiend destioy, 

That did the countiey thus annoy 

The wise-men all bofoio the king 25 

This answei flam’d incontinent, 

The diagon none to death might bung 
By any means they could invent 
His skin mole haid than biass was found, 

That swoid noi spear could pieice nor wound, so 

When this the people undei stood, 

They cryed out most piteouslye, 

The di agon's breath mfects their blood, 

That every day 111 heaps they dye 
Among them such a plague it bied, 31 

The living scarce could buiy the dead 

No means tlieie weio, as they could hear, 

For to appease the dragon’s rage, 

But to piesent some vngm clear, 

Whose blood his fuiy might asswage , 
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Each day he would a maiden eat, 

Eoi to allay his hunger gieat 

This thing by ait the wise-men found, 

■•Which tiuly must obseived be, 

Wheiefore thioughout the city lound 45 

A vngm puie of good degiee 
Was by the kmg’s commission still 
Taken up to seive the di agon’s will 

Thus did the diagon every day 

Untimely ciop some vngm flowr, so 

Till all the maids were worn away, 

And none weie left him to devour 
Saving the lung’s fair daughter blight. 

Her father’s only heart’s delight. 

Then came the officeis to the king ss 

That heavy message to declare. 

Which did his heart with sorrow sting, 

‘She is,’ quoth he, ‘my kingdom’s heir, 

0 let us all be poisoned here, 

Ere she should die, that is my dear ’ eo 

Then rose the people presently, 

And to the lung m lage they went. 

They said Ins daughter dear should dye, 

The dragon’s fury to prevent 
‘ Our daughters all are dead,’ quoth they, 65 

‘ And have been made the dragon’s piey 

And by their blood we rescued were. 

And thou hast sav’d thy life thereby , 

And now m sooth it is but faire, 

For us thy daughter so should die ’ 
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‘ 0 save my clang] iter,’ said tlxe king , 

‘ And let me feel the di agon’s sting ’ 

Then fell fair Sabi a on hei knee, 

And to hei fathei deai did say, 

‘ 0 fathei, stnve not thus foi me, 

But let me be the di agon’s pioy, 

It may be, foi my sake alone, 

This plague upon the land was tin own 

Tis better I should dye,’ she said, 

‘Than all youi subjects pensh quite, 
Perhaps the diagon heie was laid, 

For my offence to woik Ins spite 
And aftei he hath suckt my goio, 

Youi land shall feel the guef no moio ’ 

‘ What hast thou done, my daughter clear. 
For to deserve this heavy scouigc ? 

It is my fault, as may appear. 

Which makes the gods our state to puigo, 
Then ought I die, to stmt the stnfe. 

And to pieseive thy happy life ’ 

Like macl-men, all the people cried, 

* Thy death to us can do no good, 

Our safety only doth abide 
In makmg hei the di agon’s food ’ 

‘Lo< heie I am, I come,’ quoth she, 
‘Theiefoie do what you will with me’ 

‘ Nay stay, deal daughter,’ quoth the queen, 

‘ And as thou ait a virgin bright. 

That hast for vortuo famous boon, 

So lot me cloath thee all in white , 
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And ci own thy head with floweis sweet. 

An ornament foi vngins meet ’ 

And when she was attired so, 

-'Accoi chng to hei mothei’s mind, 

Unto the stake then did she go , 106 

To which hei tender limbs they bind 
And being bound to stake a thiall 
She bade faiewell unto them all 

* Faiewell, my fathei clear/ quoth she, 

4 And my sweet mother meek and mdcl , m 
Take you no thought nor weep for me, 

For you may have another child 
Since for my country’s good I dye, 

Death I receive most willinglye ’ 

The king and queen and all their tiam 115 

With weeping eyes went then then’ way, 

And let their daughter theie remain, 

To be the hungry di agon’s piey. 

But as she chd theie weeping lye. 

Behold St Geoige came riding by 120 

And seeing there a lady blight 
So ludely tyed unto a stake, 

As well became a valiant knight, 

He straight to her his way did take 
4 Tell me, sweet maiden/ then quoth he, 125 

4 What caitif thus abuseth tliee’ 

And, lot by Chi 1st his cioss I vow, 

Winch hcie is figured on my breast, 

I will revenge it on his brow, 

And break my lance upon his ehest i«m 
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And speaking thus whereas he stood, 

The dragon issued from the wood 

The lady that did first espy 
The dreadful diagon coming so, 

Unto St Geoige aloud did cry, iss 

And willed him away to go , 

‘Here comes that cuised fiend/ quoth she, 

‘ That soon will make an end of me ’ 

St Geoige then looking round about, 

The fieiy diagon soon espy’d, ho 

And like a knight of courage stout, 

Against him did most fiercely ride. 

And with such blows he did him greet, 

He fell beneath his horse’s feet 

For with his launce that was so strong, ns 

As he came gaping m his face, 

In at his mouth he thrust along , 

For he could pieico no other place 
And thus within the lady’s view 
This mighty diagon stiaight he slow iso 

The savour of his poisoned bieath 
Could do this holy knight no harm. 

Thus he the lady sav’d fiom death. 

And home he led her by the arm , 

Winch when king Ptolemy did see, us 

There was gieat mirth and melody 

Wdien as that vahant champion there 
Had slam the dragon m the field, 

To court he brought tho lady fair, 

Which to their heaits much joy did yield. 
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Pie in tlie coiut of Egypt staid 
Till lie most falsely was betiay’d 

That lady deaily lov’d the knight, 

He counted her his only joy, 165 

But when their love was hi ought to light 
It turn’d unto then gieat annoy 
Hi’ Moiocco king was m the couit. 

Who to the orchaid did lesoit, 

Dayly to take the pleasant air, 170 

E01 pleasuie sake he us’d to walk, 

Under a wall he oft did hear 
St George with lady Sahia talk 
Then love he shew’d unto the long, 

Which to St Geoige gieat woe did hung 175 

Those kings together did devise 
To make the chiistian knight away, 

With letters him in cuiteous wise 
They stiaightfray sent to Peisia 
But wiote to the sophy him to kill, ’ iso 

And tieacheiously his blood to spill 

Thus they foi good did him lewaid, 

With evil, and most subtilly 
By such vile meanes they had legal d 

To woik his death most ciuolly, xss 

Who, as through Peisia land he lode. 

With zeal destroy’d each idol god 

For which offence he straight was thrown 
Into a dungeon dark and deep , 

Wkeie, when he thought Ins wiongs upon, 

He bitteily did wail and weep 

VOL I1L N 
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Yet like a knight of corn age stout, 

At length his way he digged out. 

Thiee glooms of the king of Peisia 

By night this valiant champion slew, 195 

Though he had fasted many a day, 

And then away fiom thence he flew 
On the best steed the sophy had, 

Which when he know I10 was full mad 

Towaids Clmstendom ho made his flight, 200 
But met a gyant by the way, 

With whom in combat ho did fight 
Most vahantly a summer’s day 
Who yet, for all his bats of steel, 

Was f rac’d the sting of death to fool 205 

Back o’er the soas with many bands 
Of wailike souldieis soon he past, 

Vowing upon those heathen lands 
To work revenge, which at the last, 

Eie thncfi tlnee yoais were gone and spent, 210 
He wi ought unto his licai t’s content 

Have onely Egypt land he spar’d 
For Sabi a bright hei only sake, 

And, eie for her he had legal d, 

He meant a tiyal kind to make 215 

Mean it lnle the king o’ercome m field 
Unto samt George did quickly yield 

Then stiaiglit Moiocco’s king he slew. 

And took fair Sabra to his wife, 

But meant to tiy if she were true 
Eie with her he would lead his life 
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And, tho'" lie liad her m his tiam, 

She chd a viigm puie lemain 

Toward England then that lovely dame 

The biave St Geoige conducted stiait, 225 
An eunuch also with them came, 

Who did upon the lady wait. 

These tluee fiom Egypt went alone 
ISTow maik St George’s valour shown 

When as they m a foiest w T eie, 2sy 

The lady did desire to rest, 

Mean while St Geoige to lull a deer. 

For then lepast did think it Lost 
Leaving hei with the eunuch there. 

Whilst he did go to kill the doei 23s 

Cut lo 1 all m his absence came 
Two hungiy lyons fieice and foil, 

And toie the eunuch on the same. 

In pieces small, the truth to tell , 

Down by the lady then they laid, 240 

Wheieby they shew’d, she was a maid 

But when ho came from hunting hack. 

And did behold this heavy chance, 

Then foi Ins lovely vnguTs sake 

His comage stiait he did advance, 241 

And came into the hons sight, 

Who ran at him with all their might. 

Their rage chd him no whit dismay, 

Who, like a stout and vahant knight. 

Did both the hungry lyons slay 
Within tho lady Sabra’s sight. 
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Who all tins while sad and dcmuie, 

Theie stood most like a vngm puio 

Now when St Geoigo did suioly know 

This lady was a vngm tiue, 255 

His heait was glad, that cist was woo, 

An d all lus love did soon lenew 
He set her on a palfioy steed. 

And towaids England came with speed 

Where bemg in shoit space ainv’d 200 

Unto his native dwelling place, 

Theiem with his dear love he liv’d. 

Ami fortune did his nuptials giace 
They many yeais of joy did see. 

And led then lives at Covcntiy 205 


III 

LOYE WILL EIND OUT THE WAY 

ft 

This excellent song is ancient , but we could only gne it hom a modem copy 

Over the mountains, 

And over the waves , 

Under the fountains. 

And under the giaves, 

Under floods that aic deepest, s 

Winch Neptune obey, 

Ovei locks that are steepest, 

Love will And out the way. 

Where there is no place 
For the glow-woim to lye, 

Where theic is no space 
For lecerpt of a fly, 
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Wheie the midge daies not ventiue. 

Lest heiself fast she lay. 

If love come, he will entei, 15 

And soon find out his w 7 ay. 

You may esteem him 
A child foi his might; 

Oi you may deem him 

A cowaid for his flight, 20 

But if she, whom love doth honoui. 

Be conceal’d fiom the day, 

Set a thousand guaids upon hei. 

Love will find out the w 7 ay. 

Some think to lose him, 25 

By having him confin’d, 

And some do suppose him. 

Poor thmg, to bo blind , 

But if ne’er so close ye wall him, 

Do the best that you may, 30 

Blind love, if so ye call him. 

Will find out Ins way 

You may tiam the eagle 
To stoop to youi fist, 

Oi you may inveigle 35 

The phenix of the east, 

The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o’ei her piey; 

But you ’ll ne’er stop a lover 
He wall find out his way 

-A % 
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IV. 

LOUD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET, 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD, 

— seems to be composed (not without implement*) out of two ancient 
English ones, punted m the formei part of this volume See Book I Ballad 

XY and Book If BifLid IY If this head been the onginaJ, the authozs of 

those two ballads would baldly have adopted two such diftcient stones be- 
sides, this contains enlaigements not to be found in eithoi of the otlieis It 
is given with some collections, fiom a MS copy tiansmitted horn Scotland 

Lord Thomas and fair Annot 
Sate a’ day on a lull , 

Whan night was cum, and sun was sett, 

They had not talkt then fill 

Loid Thomas said a word m jest, 5 

Fair Annet tbok it ill 

‘A' I will nevn wed a wile 
Against my am fi lends will ’ 

n 

‘ Gif ye.wull nevn w r od a wife, 

A wife wall noir wed yee 5 iu 

Sae he is hame to tell Ins mitlicr, 

And knelt upon his knee 

‘0 lede, 0 iede, mithor/ ho says, 

‘A gude iede gic to mee. 

0 sail I tak the nut-browno bride, 11 

And let faire Annet bee ?; 

‘The nut-hrowne bade haes gowd and geai. 

Fair Annet she has gat nane, 

And the little beauty fan- Annot has, 

0 it wull soon bo gane ! : 
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And lie has till his hi other gane 
‘Now, bi other, lede ye mee, 

0 sail I maine the nut biowne bade. 

And let fan Annet bee?’ 

‘The nut-browne bade has oxen, biotliei, 25 
The nut-biowne bade has kye, 

1 wad hae ye xnarae the nut-biowne bade, 

And cast fan Annet bye 1 

‘ Her oxen may dye 1 ’ the house, Billie, 

And hei kye into the byre, jo 

And I sail hae nothing to my sell, 

Bot a fat fadge by the fyie 5 

And he has till lus sistei gane 
‘Now, sister, lede ye mee, 

0 sail I marae the nut-biowne bade, 05 

And set fane Annet fiee ? ’ 

‘Ise lede ye 'talc fan Annet, Thomas, 

And let the biowne bade alane, 

Lest ye sould sigh and say, Alace 1 

What is tins we brought hame?’ 40 

‘No, I will tak my mitheis counsel. 

And marae me owt o’ hand, 

And I will tak the nut-browne bade, 

Fair Annet may leive the land ’ 

Up then rose fan Annets father 45 

Twa hours or it wer day, 

And he is gane into the bower. 

Wherein fan Annet lay. 
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‘Rise up, use up, fair Annet,’ lio says, 

‘ Put on your silken slieene , so 

Let us gae to St Manes Luke, 

And see that rich weddeen ’ 

‘My maides, gae to my diessmg loome. 

And diess to me my han , 

Wliair-en yee laid a plait befoie, 55 

See yee lay ten times man 

My maids, gae to my diessmg 100m, 

And dress to me my smock, 

Tke one half is o’ the Holland fine. 

The othei 0’ needle-woik 5 60 

Tlie horso fan Annot lade upon, 

He amblit like the wind, 

Wi’ siller he was shod befoie, 

Wi’ burning gowd behind 

Four and twanty sillei bells 05 

Wer a’ tyed till his mane, 

And yae tift 0’ the norland wmd. 

They tinkled ane by ane. 

Four and twanty gay gude knichts 

Eade by fan Annets side, 70 

And four and twanty fair ladies. 

As gin she had bm a bride 

And whan she cam to Manes kirk, 

She sat on Manes stean 

The cleadmg that fan Annet had on 7 e 

It skmkled in their een. 
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And whan she cam into the huh, 

She skimmei’d like the sun, 

The belt that was about hei waist;, 

Was a’ wT peailes bedone so 

She sat hei by the mit-biowne bude. 

And hei een they weie sae clear, 

Loid Thomas he clean foigat the bnde, 

When fan Annet she chew neai 

He had a lose mto his hand, 85 

And he gave it lasses thiee, 

And leaching by the nut-biowne bnde, 

Laid it on fan Annets knee 

Up than spak the nut-browne bade, 

She spak wi’ meikle spite, 00 

‘ And whan gat ye that lose-watei, 

That does mak yee sae white v 

‘ 0 I did get* the lose-watei, 

Whan ye wull neu get nane, 

For I did get that very rose-watei 95 

Into my mithois wame 5 

The bride she diew a long bodkin, 

Frae out hei gay head-gear, 

And stiake fan Annet unto the heart. 

That word she nevn spak man 100 

Lord Thomas he saw fan Annet wex pale, 

And marvelit what mote bee 
But whan he saw hei dear hearts blude, 

A’ wood-wioth wexed hee 
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XTe diew Ins daggci, that was sao shaip, m 
That was sao shaip and meet, 

And diavc into the nut-hiowno bride, 

That foil dcid at lus feit 

‘ Now stay foi rao, dcai Annot,’ he sed, 

‘ Now stay, my deai,’ he ciy’d, n0 

Then stiake the daggci untill his lieai t. 

And fell dcid by liei side 

Loid Tliomas was bimed without kuk-wa’, 

Fair Annet within the qiueio. 

And o’ the tane than glow a bilk, U5 

Tho otlioi a bonny biicie 

And ay they gicw, and ay they tlncw, 

As thoy wad fame bo neaio. 

And by this yo may ken light wed, 

They were twa luvovs doaie xao 


Y. 

UNFADING BEAUTY, 

This little beautiful sonnet is Haunted hom a small volume oi 1 Teems by 
Thomas C«uew, Esq one of the gentlemen oi the puvie-dumhei, and scwei 
in ordnuiy to his impost} (Ctutxles I ) Lund KUO 1 Tim elegant, and al- 
most foi gotten writei, whose poems hate been dem vodl} um\ed, died m the 
pnmo of lus age, in 1G39 

In the original follows a thud stanza, winch, not bomg oi genet al appli- 
cation, noi of equ.al meut, X have ven timed to omit 

Hee, that loves a rosio cheoko, 

Or a oorall bp admires, 

Or from star-like oyos doth sooko 
Fuell to maiutamo his hros, 
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As old time makes these decay, s 

So his flames must waste av ay 

But a smooth and stedfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts, and calme desues, 

Heaits with equal love combin’d 

Kindle never-dymg flies 10 

Wlieie these aie not I despise 
Lovely cheekes, 01 lips, oi eyes 

rh ir -}z 


VI. 

GEORGE BARNWELL 

The subject of this ballad is sufficiently popular fiom the modern play 
waich is founded upon it This was written by George Lillo, a jewellei of 

London, and first acted about 1730 As fox the ballad it was printed at 

least as early as the middle of the 17th centmy 

It is heie given from tlnee old printed copies, which exhibit a strange m- 
teimixtuie of Roman ai*d black letter It is also collated with another cop} 
in the A&hmole collection at Oxford, which is thus ujtitled, ‘•An excellent 
ballad of Geoige Barnwell, an apprentice of London, who thrice robbed 
Ins master and murdered his uncle m Ludlow 5 The tune is 1 The Merchant ’ 
This tiagical nauatne seems to relate a leal fact , but when it happened I 
have not been able to discover 

THE FIRST PART 

At,l youtlis of fair England 
That dwell both far aud neai, 

Regai d my story that I tell, 

A n r] to my song give ear 

A London lad I was, * 

A merchant’s prentice hound , 

My name George Barnwell, that did spend 
My master many a pound 
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Tate lieecl of tailots then. 

And tten enticing foams, 10 

Foi by that means I have been bi ought 
To hang alive m chains 

As I, upon a day. 

Was walking thiough the stiect 
About my mastei’s business, is 

A wanton I did meet 

A gallant dainty dame, 

And sumptuous m attue. 

With smiling look she gieeted me, 

And did my name lcquue 20 

Winch when I had declar’d. 

She gave me then a lass. 

And said, if I would come to hei, 

I should have more than this 

‘ Fan mistress,’ then quoth I, 25 

£ If I the place may know, 

This evening I will be with you, 

For I abroad must go 

To gather monies m, 

That are my mastei’s due 30 

And ere that I do home leturn, 

I ’ll come and visit you ’ 

‘ Good Barnwell,’ then quoth she, 

‘Do thou to Shoieditch come, 

And ask for Mis Millwood’s house, 3s 

Next door unto the Gun 
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And tiust me on my tiuth, 

If thou keep touch with me. 

My deaiest fnend, as my own heait 

Thou shalt light welcome be 5 40 

Thus paited we in peace. 

And home I passed light, 

Then went abioad, and gathered in. 

By sis o’clock at night. 

An bundled pound and one . 43 

With bag undei my arm 

I went to Mis Millwood’s house, 

And thought on little hann, 

Aid knocking at the dooi, 

Stiaightway heiself came down , so 

Bustling in most brave attue, 

With hood and silken gown 

Who, though hei beauty blight. 

So glonously did shine, 

That she amaz’d my dazzling eyes, 55 

She seemed so divine 

She took me by the hand, 

And with a modest giace, 

‘Welcome, sweet Barnwell,’ then quoth she, 

‘ Unto this homely place 60 

And smce I have thee found 
As good as thy woid to be 

A homely supper, eie we pait, 

Thou shalt take here with me ’ 
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‘ 0 paidon me/ quoth I, 65 

‘Fan mistiess, I you pi aye, 

For why, out of my master’s house, 

So long I daie not stay 5 

‘Alas, good Sii/ she said, 

‘ Aie you so stnctly ty’d, 7 o 

You may not with youi doaiest fuend 
One houi oi two abide ? 

Faith, then the case is liaid 
If it be so/ quoth she, 

£ I would I weie a pi entice bound, 75 

To live along with thee 

Theiefoio, my deaiest Gcoigo, 

List well what I shall say, 

And do not blame a woman much, 

Hei fancy to bowiay so 

Let not affection’s foi ce 
Be counted lewd desne, 

Nor think it not immodesty, 

I should thy love loquire ’ 

With that she turn’d aside, 85 

And with a blushing led, 

A mournful motion she bewray’d 
By hanging down her head 

A handkei chief she had. 

All wrought with silk and gold 

Winch she to stay hoi tuckhng toais 
Before hex eyes did hold 
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This thing unto my sight 

Was wondrous lare and stiange, 

And m my soul and inwaid thought 95 

It wi ought a sudden change 

That I so haidy giew, 

To take hei by the hand 
Saying, ‘Sweet mistiess, why do you 

So dull and pensive stand?’ 100 

‘ Call me no mistiess now, 

But Saiah, thy tiue fnend, 

Thy servant, Millwood, honouimg thee. 

Until hei life hath end 

If thou wouldst here allodge, 105 

Thou ait m yeais a boy, 

So was Adonis, yet was he 
Fair Venus’ only joy ’ 

Thus I, who ne’ei befoie 

Of woman found such grace, 110 

But seeing now so fan a dame 
Give me a land embrace, 

I supt with her that night, 

With joys that did abound, 

And for the same paid presently, 115 

In money twice three pound 

An hundred kisses then, 

For my farewel she gave , 

Crying, e Sweet Barnwell, when shall I 
Again thy company have? 
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0 stay not hence too long',. 

Sweet Geoige, have me m mmcl ’ 

Hei woids bewicht my childishness, 

She utteied them so kind 

So that I made a vow, 125 

"Next Sunday without fail, 

With my sweet Sax ah once again 
To tell some pleasant talc 

When she heaid me say so. 

The teais fell fiom her eye, 130 

‘ 0 Geoige/ quoth she, ‘ if thou dost fail, 

Thy Sarah suie will dye 5 

Though long, yet loo' at last. 

The appointed day was come. 

That I must with my Saiah meet, 135 

Havmg a mighty sum 

Of monej m my hand , 1 
Unto hei house went I, 

Wheieas my love upon her bed 

In saddest soit did lye 140 

‘ What ails my heart’s delight. 

My Sarah dear' 2 ’ quoth I, 

‘ Let not my love lament and grieve, 

Nor sighing pme, and die. 

But tell me, dearest friend, us 

What may thy woes amend, 

* The having a sum of money with him on Sunday, &c shews tins nanative 
to have been penned before the civil wars the stuct observance of the Sabbath 
was owing to the change of manners at that penod. 
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And tlion slialt lack no means of help, 

Though forty pound I spend.’ 

With that she turn’d her head, 

’ And sickly thus did say, iso 

‘ Oh me, sweet Geoige, my grief is great, 

Ten pound I have to pay 

Unto a ciuel wietch, 

And God he knows,’ quoth she, 

* I have it not ’ * Tush, rise,’ I said, isb 

* And take it heie of me 

Ten pounds, not ten tunes ten. 

Shall make my love decay ’ 

Then fiom my bag into her lap, 

I ca^jt ten pound stiaightway iso 

All blithe and pleasant then, 

To banquetmg we go. 

She pioffeiednne to lye with her. 

And said it should be so 

And after that same time, ici 

I gave her stoie of coyn, 

Yea, sometimes fifty pound at once , 

All winch I did puiloyn 

And thus I did pass on. 

Until my master then no 

Did call to have his reckoning in 
Cast up among his men 

The which when as I heard, 

I knew not what to say 

POL. in. o 
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For well I knew that I was out 175 

Two bundled pound tliat day 

Then fiom my master stiaight 
I lan m seciet sort , 

And unto Saiah Millwood there 

My case I did lepoit iso 

‘ But how she us’d tins youth. 

In this his care and woe. 

And all a strumpet’s wdey ways, 

The second part may showe 5 

THE SECOND PART 

‘Young Barnwell comes to thee, 

Sweet Sarah, my delight , 

I am undone unless thou stand 
My faithful friend this night. 

Our master to accompts, ' 6 

Hath just occasion found; 

And I am caught behind the hand, 

Above two hundred pound 

And now his wrath to ’scape, 

My love, I fly to thee, 10 

Hopmg some time I may remaino 
In safety here with thee ’ 

With that she knit her brows, 

And looking all aquoy. 

Quoth she, ‘ What should I have to do 
With any pi entice boy? 
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And seeing you have purloyn’d 
Your mastei’s goods away, 

The case is bad, and theiefoie heie 
You shall no longer stay 5 

Why, deal, thou knowst,’ I said, 

* How all which I could get, 

I gave it, and did spend it all 
Upon thee every whit 5 

Quoth she, ‘Thou ait a knave, 

To charge me in this sort, 

Bemg a woman of credit fair, 

And known of good report 

Therefoie I tell thee flat, 

Be packing with good speed, 

I do defie thee from my heart, 

And scorn thy filthy deed’ 

‘ Is this the fnendship, that 
You did to me protest ? 

Is this the gieat affection, which 
You so to me expiesU 

Now fie on subtle shrews' 

The best is, I may speed 

To get a lodgmg anywhere 
Bor money m my need 

False woman, now farewell. 
Whilst twenty pound doth last. 

My anchor in some other haven 
With freedom I will cast ’ 
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When she peiceiv’d by this, 45 

I had stoie of money theie 
‘Stay, Geoigo/ quoth she, ‘thou ait too quick 
Why, man, I did but jeer 

Dost think for all thy speech, 

That I would let thee go ? so 

Faith no/ said she, ‘my love to thee 
I mss is moie than so ’ 

‘ You scorne a pi entice boy, 

I heard you just now swear, 

Wherefoie I mil not tiouble you ’ 55 

‘ Nay, Geoige, haik ni thme eai , 

Thou shalt not go to-night, 

What chance socle befall 
But, man, we 11 have a bed for thee, 

0 , else the devil take all 5 00 

So I by wiles bewitcht, 

And snar’d with fancy still. 

Had then no power to [get] away, 

Or to withstand her mil 

For wine on wine I call’d, es 

And cheei upon good cheer. 

And nothmg in the woild I thought 
For Sarah’s love too dear 

Whilst m her company, 

I had such meinment, 

All, all too little I did think. 

That I upon her spent. 
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‘ A fig for caie and tliouglit ' 

When all my gold is gone. 

In faith, my gnl, we will hare more, 75 

Whoevei I light upon 

1 

My fathei’s rich, why then 
Should I want store of gold ? 3 

‘Nay with a fathei suie, 3 quoth she, 

‘ A son may well make hold 3 so 

‘ I have a sister iichly wed, 

1 3 11 rob her ere I ’ll want 3 

‘ Nay, 3 then quoth Saiah, ‘ they may well 
Consider of your scant 3 

‘Nay, I an uncle have, ss 

At Ludlow he doth dwell 

He is a giaziei, which m wealth 
Doth ah the rest excell 

Eie I will lire m lack, 

And hare no coyn for thee, 90 

1 3 11 rob his house, and muidei him 3 
‘Why should you not ?3 quoth shee- 

‘ Was I a man, ere I 

Would hre m poor estate , 

On father, friends, and all my km, 95 

I would my talons grate 

For without money, Geoige, 

A man is but a beast 

But bringing money, thou shalt be 
Always my welcome guest. 


100 
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For sliouldst thou be puisued 
With twenty hues and ciyes, 

And with a wan ant seal died for 
With Argus’ hunched eyes. 

Yet heie thou shalt be safe, us 

Such privy ways theie he. 

That if they sought an hunched years, 

They could not find out thee ’ 

And so eaiousmg both 

Their pleasuies to content no 

Geoige Barnwell had in httle space 
His money wholly spent 

Which clone, to Ludlow stiaiglit 
He did provide to go, 

To rob his wealthy uncle there; 115 

His minion would it so. 

And once he thought to take 
His fathei by the way, 

But that he foal’d Ins master had 

Took ordei foi his stay 1 120 

Unto his uncle then 

He rode with might and mam. 

Who with a welcome and good cheer 
Did Barnwell entertain 

One fortmght’s space he stayed, 125 

Until it chanced so, 

His unde with the cattle did 
Unto a maiket go 

1 i e for stopping, and apprehending lum at his fathers. 
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Hib kinsman lode with him, 

Wheie he did see light plain, iso 

Gieat stoie of money he had took 
When coming home again, 

Sudden within a wood. 

He struck Ins uncle down, 

And heat his biams out of his head, 115 

So soie he ciackt his crown 

Then seizing fourscoie pound. 

To London stiaight he hyed, 

And unto Sarah Millwood all 

The cruel fact descry ed no 

‘ Tush, ’tis no matter, George, 

So we the money have 
To have good cheei in jolly sort, 

And deck us fine and brave ’ 

Thus lived in filthy sort, 145 

Until their stoie was gone 
When means to get them any more, 

X wis, poor Geoige had none 

Theiefoie in railing sort. 

She thrust him out of door 150 

Which is the just rewaid of those, 

Who spend upon a whore 

‘ 0 1 do me not disgrace 
In this my need/ quoth he 
She call’d him thief and murderer. 

With all the spight might be • 


155 
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To the constable she sent, 

To have him appieliencled, 

And shewed how fai, in each degiee. 

He had the laws offended ieo 

When Barnwell saw hoi chift, 

To sea he got stiaightway, 

Whoie feai and sting of conscience 
Continually on him lay 

Unto the lord mayoi then, ics 

He did a letter write , 

In which Ins own and Saiah’s fault 
He did at laige iccite 

"Wheioby she seized was. 

And then to Ludlow sent , 170 

Where she was judg’d, condemn’d, and hang’d, 
Foi murder mcontment. 

There dyed this gallant quean, 

Such was hei greatest gams 
For muidei m Poloma, 175 

Was Bainwell hung m chains 

Lo ' here ’s the end of youth. 

That after hailots haunt 
Who in the spoil of other men, 

About the streets do flaunt 
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VII. 

THE STEDFAST SHEPHERD 

The^Ck beautiful Stanzas vere mitten by George "Wither, of whom some 
account was gnen m the former pait of this \ olume , see the song intitled, 
4 The Shepheul’s Resolution,’ Book II Song XXI In the fiist edition of this 
w 01 k only a fi agmcnt of this sonnet w as msei ted It was af tei wards rend a ed 
moie complete and mtire by the addition of five stanzas more, exti acted from 
"Withers pastoial poem, intitled ‘The Mistie«s of Phihiete,’ of which this 
^ong makes a pait It is now gnen still moie coireefc and perfect by com- 
paimg it with another copy, printed by the author m Ins improved edition of 
‘•The Shepheid’s Hunting,’ 3620, Svo 

Hence away, thou Syien, leave me, 

Pish ! unclaspe these wanton aimes, 

Sugied woids can ne’ei deceive me, 

(Though thou piove a thousand eharmes) 

Fie, fie, foibeaie, 5 

Ho common snaie 
Can ever my affection chaine , 

Thy painted baits, 

And pooie deceits. 

Are all bestowed on me in vaine 10 

I ’me no slave to such, as you be , 

Neither shall that snowy biest, 

Rowling eye, and hp o£ mby 
Ever robb me of my rest 

Goe, goe display 15 

Thy beautie’s ray 

To some moie-soone enamour’d swaine 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles 

Aie all bestowed on me in vame. 20 

I have elsewhere vowed a dutie , 

Tuine away thy tempting eye 
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Shew not me a painted beautie ; 

These impostuies I defie 

My spmt lothes 23 

Wheie gawdy clothes 
And famed othes may love obtame 
I lore hex so, 

Whose looke sweares No, 

That all youi labouis will be vame so 

Can he pnze the tainted posies, 

Winch on eveiy biest aie wome, 

That may pluclce the vngm loses 
Fiom then nevei -touched thorne I 2 

I can goe lest 35 

On her sweet biest, 

That is the pnde of Cynthia’s frame 
Then stay thy tongue, 

Thy meimaid song 

Is all bestowed on me m vame 40 

Hee ’s a foole, that basely dallies, 

Where each peasant mates with him 
Shall I haunt the tluonged vallies, 

Whilst thei ’s noble luls to clirnbe ? 

No, no, though clownes 45 

A le scal’d with fiownes, 

I know the best can but disdamc , 

And those lie pi ore 
So will thy love 

Be all bestowed on me m vame 50 

I doe scorne to vow a dutie, 

Where each lustfull lad may wooe * 

Give me her, whose sun-like beautie 
Buzzards dare not soaie unto 
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Skee, skee it is 53 

Affooids tkat kksse 
F01 wkick I -would lefuse no paine 
But suck as you. 

Fond fooles, adieu, 

You seeke to captive me in vame. to 

Leave me tlien, you Syrens, leave me , 

Seeke no more to worke my kannes 
Ciaftie wiles cannot deceive me, 

Wko am pioofe against your ckarmes, 

You labour may 65 

To lead astray 

Tke keart, tkat constant skall remame : 

And I tke wkile 
Will sit and smile 

To see you spend your tune m vame 70 


VIII 

THE SPANISH VIRGIN, OR EFFECTS 
OF JEALOUSY 

The subject of this ballad is taken from a folio collection of tragical stones, 
nitxtled, ‘The theatie of God’s judgments, by Di Beaid and Di Taylor,’ 
1642, Pt 2, p 89 — The text is gn en (with collections) fiom two copies , one 
of them in black-lcttei m the Pepys collection In this every stanza is ac- 
companied with the following distich by way of bui den 

* 0 jealousie! tkou art imrst m Fell 
Depai t from Fence, and tFeiein dwell * 

All tender kearts, tkat ake to kear 
Of tkose tkat suffer wrong , 

All yon, tkat never sked a tear. 

Give keed unto my song. 
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Fan Isabella's tiagedy 
My tale doth fai exceed 
Alas i that so much cniolty 
In female heaits should biood 1 

In Spam a lady liv’d of late, 

Who was of high degieo,. 

Whose waywaid temper did cicatc 
Much woe and lmseiy 

Stiange jealousies so fill’d her head 
With many a vain suimize, 

She thought hei loid had wiong’d hei bed, 
And did hei love despise 

A gentlewoman passing fair 
Did on this lady wait , 

With biavest dames she might compare, 
Her beauty was compleat 

Her lady cast a jealous eye 
Upon this gentle maid, 

And taxt her with disloyaltye ; 

And did hei oft upbiaid 

In silence still tins maiden meek 
Her bitter taunts would beai, 

While oft adown hei lovely cheolc 
Would steal the falling tear 

In vain m humble sort she strove 
Her fury to disarm. 

As well the meekness of the dove 
The bloody hawke might charm. 
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Hex loid of humour light and gay, 

And innocent tlie while. 

As oft as she came m his way, z:> 

Would on the damsell smile 

And oft before his lady’s face, 

As thinking her her fnend, 
lie would the maiden’s modest grace 

And comeliness commend 4 u 

All which incens’d his lady so 
She burnt with wiath extieame, 

At length the file that long did glow, 

Burst forth into a flame 

For on a day it so befell, 45 

When he was gone fiom home. 

The lady all mill lage did swell, 

And to the damsell come 

And charging her with great offenc§, 

And many a gnevous fault, 50 

She bade her seivants drag her thence, 

Into a dismal vault. 

That lay beneath the common-shore • 

A dungeon dark and deep 
Where they were wont, in days of yore, 53 
Offenders great to keep 

There never bght of chearful day 
Dispers’d the hideous gloom. 

But dank and noisome vapours play 

Around the wretched room eo 
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And adders, snakes, and toads therein. 

As afteiwaids was known, 

Long in this loathsome vault had bm, 

And weie to monsteis giown 

Into this foul and foaiful place, 65 

The fan one innocent 

Was cast, befoie hei lady’s face , 

Her malice to content 

This maid no sooner entei’d is, 

But sti ait, alas 1 she heais 70 

The toads to cioak, and snakes to hiss 
Then grievously she feais 

Soon from then holes the vipers creep, 

And fiercely hei assail 

Which makes the damsel sorely weep, 75 

And her sad fate bewail 

With her fair hands she strives m vain 
Her body to defend 

With shrieks and cues she doth complain, 

But all is to no end. so 

A servant kstnmg near the door, 

Stiuck with her doleful noise, 

Stmt ran Ins lady to implore. 

But she ’ll not heai his voico 

With bleeding heart he goes agen so 

To mark the maiden’s gioans, 

And plainly hears, within the den, 

How she hei self bemoans. 
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Again lie to lus lady hies 

With, all the haste he may so 

She nito furious passion flies. 

And oiders him away 

Still back again does he return 
To hear hei tender cries, 

The virgin now had ceas’d to mourn , 95 

Which filled him with surpiize 

In grief, and horroi, and affright, 

He hstens at the walls 

But finding all was silent quite, 

He to his lady calls 100 

‘Too suie, 0 lady,’ now quoth he, 

‘Your cruelty hath sped, 

Make hast, for shame, and come and see , 

I fear the vmgm’s dead ’ 

She starts to hear her sudden fate, 105 

And does with torches run- 

But all hei haste was now too late, 

For death his worst had done 

The door bemg open’d stiait they found 

The virgin stretch’d along 11 0 

Two dreadful snakes had wrapt her round, 
Winch her to death had stung 

One round her legs, her thighs, her wast 
Had twin’d his fatal wieath. 

The other close her neck embiac’d, no 

And stopt her gentle breath. 
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The snakes, being from hei body thrust, 

Then bellies were so fill’d, 

That with excess of blood they bmst, 

Thus with thou piey weie lull’d 120 

The wicked lady at this sight, 

With horroi strait ran mad, 

So iavmg dy’d, as was most light, 

’Cause she no pity had 

Let me advise you, ladies all, 125 

Of jealousy bewaie 
It causeth many a one to fall, 

And is the devil’s snaie ’V* 


IX 

JEALOUSY TYRANT OF THE MIND. 

This song is by Diyden, being mseited m Ins Tiagi- Comedy of ‘Love 
TuumphanV a play acted m lG9i, and punted the same yeaa — On 
account of the subject it is mseited heie 

What state of life can bo so blest,' 

As love that warms the gentle brest, 

Two souls m one , the same desne 
To giant the bliss, and to require 2 
If in tlus heaven a hell we find, 

Tis all fiom thee, 

0 Jealousie t 

Thou tyiant, tyiant of the mind 

All other ills, though sliaip they prove. 

Serve to refine and pcifect love 
In absence, 01 unkind disdame, 

Sweet hope relievos the loveis paine 
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But, oh, no erne but death we 2nd 
To sett us free 

From jealousie, 15 

Thou tyrant, tyiant of the mind 

False m thy glass all objects are. 

Some sett too near, and some too far 
Thou art the fire of endless night, 

The fire that bums, and gives no light 20 

All torments of the damn'd we find 
In only thee, 

0 Jealousie, 

Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mmd 

X 

CONSTANT PENELOPE 

The ladies are indebted for the following notable documents to the Pepys 
collection, where the original is preserved m black-letter, and is mtitled, c 1 
Iookmg-glass foi ladies, or 41 mirrour for married women Tune Queen Dido, 
or Troy town 1 

When Greeks and Tiojans fell at strife, 

And lords m armour blight were seen , 

When many a gallant lost his life 
About fair Hellen, beauty's queen , 

Ulysses, general so free. 

Did leave his dear Penelope 

When she this wofull news did hear, 

That he would to the warrs of Troy, 

For grief she shed full many a tear, 

At parting from her only joy. 

Her ladies all about her came. 

To comfort up this Grecian dame 
' von nr p 
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Ulysses, with, a heavy licai t, 

Unto liei then did mildly say, 

£ The time is come that we must pait , is 

My honour calls me hence away, 

Yet in my absence, deaiest, be 
My constant wife, Penelope ’ 

1 Let me no longei live,’ she sayd, 

c Then to my loid I tiue remain, 20 

My honour shall not be betiay’d 
Until I see my love again, 

For I will evei constant piove, 

As is the loyal turtle-dove ’ 

Thus did they part with heavy eheai, 25 

And to the ships his way ho took; 

Hei tendei eyes dropt many a teai , 

Still casting many a longing look , 

She saw him on the suiges glide, 

And unto Neptune thus she ery'd 30 

‘ Thou god, whose power is in the deep, 

And rulest m the ocean mam. 

My loving lord 111 safety keep 
Till he letum to me again 
That I Ins poison may behold, 35 

To me more piecious fax than gold,’ 

Then straight the ships with nimble sails 
Weie all convey’d out of her sight 
Her cruel fate she then bewails, 

Since she had lost her hearts delight 40 

‘ Now shall my practice be,’ quoth she, 

‘Tiue veitue and humility 
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My patience I mil put m uie, 

My chanty I will extend, 

Since for my woe there is no cme. 

The helpless now I will befnend 
The widow and the fatherless 
I will lelieve, when in distress ’ 

Thus she continued year by year 
In domg good to eveiy one , 

Hei name was noised eveiy where, 

To young and old the same was known 
That she no company •would mmd. 

Who were to vanity inclin'd 

Mean while Ulysses fought for fame, 
’Mongst Trojans hazarding his life 
Young gallants, hearing of her name. 
Came flocking far to tempt his wife 
For she was lovely, young, and fan. 

No lady might with her compaie. 

With costly gifts and jewels fine. 

They did endeavour her to wm , 

With banquets and the choicest wine, 

For to allure hei unto sin 
Most pei sons were of high degree. 

Who courted fair Penelope 

With modesty and comely grace. 

Their wanton suits she did denye. 

No tempting charms could e’er deface 
Her dearest husband’s memory e, 

But constant she would still remain, 
ITopemg to see him once again 
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Hei book hei dayly comfoit was, 

And that she often did peruse , 

Sbe seldom looked m her glass , 75 

Powdei and paint she ne ’01 would use. 

I wish all ladies were as free 
Fiom pride, as was Penelope 

She m hei needle took delight, 

And likewise m her spinning-wheel, so 

Her maids about her every night 
Did use the distaff, and the leel 
The spiders, that on rafteis twine, 

Scaice spin a thread moie soft and fine 

Sometimes she would bewail the loss 85 

And absence of her deaiost love 
Sometimes she thought the seas to cross, 

Her fortune on the waves to prove 
‘ I feai my lord is slam,’ quoth sho, 

‘ He stays so from Penelope ’ r 00 

At length the ten years siege of Troy 
Did end , in flames the city burn’d , 

And to the Grecians was great joy, 

To see the towers to ashes turn’d , 

Then came Ulysses home to see 95 

His constant, dear, Penelope 

0 blame her not if she was glad, 

"When she her lord again had seen 
‘ Thnce-welcome home, my dear,’ she said, 

‘ A long time absent thou hast been 
The wars shall never more deprive 
Me of my lord whilst I ’m alive.’ 
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Fair ladies all, example take , 

And. hence a worthy lesson learn. 

All youthful follies to forsake, ms 

And vice from virtue to discern 
And let ah women stnve to be. 

As constant as Penelope. 


XI 

TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS 

B} Col Richard Lovelace from the volume of his poems, mtitled, ‘ Lucasta, 
Loud 1649 5 12mo The elegance of this writer’s manner would be more 
adorned, if it had somewhat more of simplicity 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkmde. 

That from the nunnene 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mmde, 

To warre and armes I file 

True, a new nnstiesse now I chase, 5 

The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith imbrace 
A swoid, a lioise, a shield 

Yet this inconstancy is such. 

As you too shall adore, 

I could not love thee, deare, so much. 

Lov’d I not honour more 
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XII 

VALENTINE AND UE 8 INE 

The old story-book of Valentine and Oison (which suggested the plan of 
this tale, but it is not stuctly followed m it), was ongmally a translation from 
the Fiench, bemg one of then eailiest attempts at lomance See ‘ Le BibLo- 
theque de Romans, &e ’ 

The cucumstance of the bridge of bells is taken from the old metrical legend 
of Sir Bevis, and has also been copied in the 4 Seven Champions ’ The origi- 
nal lines aie, 

* Over the dyke a hi iclge there lay, 

That man ind beesfc might passe away 
Under the brjdge were sixty belles, 

Right as the Romans telles, 

That their might no man passe in, 

But all the} lang with a gyn * 

Sign E iv 

Iii the Editors folio MS. was an old poem on this subject, in a wretched 
corrupt state, unworthy the press fiom which weie taken such paiticulars 
as could be adopted 


PART THE FIRST. 

When Flora 'gins to decke the holds 
With coloms frosh and fine, 

Then holy clorkes their mattms sing 
To good Saint Valentine 1 

r 

The king of France that morning fair c 

He would a hunting ude . 

To Artois forest prancing forth 
In all his pimeelye pudo 

To grace his sports a couitly tram 

Of gallant peers attend, 10 

And with their lond and cheerful cryes 
The hills and valleys rend 

Through the deep forest swift they pass, 
Through woods and thickets wild, 

When down within a lonely doll 
They found a new-bom child, 
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All in a scarlet keieher lay’d 
Of silk so fine and tlnn . 

A golden mantle wiapt him lomid 
Prun’d with a silver pin. 

The sudden sight surpriz’d them all. 
The courtieis gathei’d lound, 

They look, they call, the mother seek , 
No inothei could be found 

At length the king himself drew near, 
And as he gazing stands. 

The pretty babe look’d up and smil’d, 
And stretch’d his little hands. 

‘ Now, by the iood,’ king Pepin says, 

* This child is passing fair . 

I wot he is of gentle blood, 

Peihaps some piince’s heir 

* 

Goe bear him home unto my court s 
With all the care ye may: 

Let him be chnsten’d Valentine, 

In honour of this day . 

And look me out some cunning nurse, 
Well nurtur’d let him bee, 

Nor ought be wanting that becomes 
A bairn of high degree.’ 

They look’d him out a cunning nurse, 
And nurtur’d well was hee. 

Nor ought was wanting that became 
A bairn of high degree. 
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r Chus grewe tlxe little Valentme 45 

Belov’d of king and peois, 

And skew’d 111 all lie spake 01 did 
A wit beyond bis yoais 

But clnef in gallant feates of arms 
He did himself advance, 50 

That ere lie giewe to mail’s estate 
He had no peeie 111 Fiance 

And now the eaily downe began 
To shade his youthful chm, 

When V alentme was dubb’d a knight, 55 

That ho might glory win 

‘ A boon, a boon, my giacious hege, 

I beg a boon of thee t 
The fiist adventure, that befalls, 

May bo loseiv’d for moo 5 to 

‘The fiist adventure shall be tlune,’ 

The king did smiling say 
Nor many days, when lo’ there came, 

Thiee palmers clad 111 graye 

f Help, gracious lord,’ they weeping say’d, 65 
And knelt, as it was meet , 

‘Fiom Artoys foiest we be come, 

With weak and weary feet 

Within those deep and droarye woods 
Theie wends a savage boy, 

Whose fierce and mortal rage doth yield 
Thy subjects due amioy. 


TO 
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Along ruthless beaxes lie suie was bred. 

He lurks within then den 

With beares he lives, with beaies he feeds, 7; 
And dunks the blood of men 

To moie than savage strength he joins 
A more than human skill 

For arms, ne cunning may suffice 

His cruel rage to still 5 so 

Up then lose sir Valentine, 

And claim’d that arduous deed. 

‘ Go forth and conquei/ say’d the king, 

‘ And great shall be thy meed ’ 

Well mounted on a milk-white steed, b 5 

His armour white as snow. 

As well beseem’d a vngin knight, 

Who ne’ei had fought a foe 

To Artoys forest he repairs 

With all the haste he may, 00 

And soon he spies the savage youth 
A rending of his prey 

His unkempt hair all matted hung 
His shaggy shoulders lound 

His eagei eye all fiery glow’d 05 

His face with fury frown’d 

Like eagles’ talons grew his nails 
His limbs were thick and strong, 

And dreadful was the knotted oak 
He bare with him along 
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Soon as su Valentine appioach’d. 

He staits with, sudden spnng , 

And jelling f 01 tli a hideous liowl, 

He made the foiests img 

As when a tygoi fieice and fell 105 

Hath spyed a passing loe, 

And leaps at once upon lus tin oat. 

So spiung the savage foe, 

So lightly lcap’d with frnious foice 
The gentle knight to seize 110 

But met Ins tall uplifted spear. 

Winch sunk him on his knees 

A second stroke so stiff and stem 
Had laid the savage low, 

But spunging up, he rais’d lus club, 115 

And ann’d a dieadful blow 

The watchful wamor bent 1 ns head, 

And shun’d the coming stioko, 

Upon his taper spoar it fell. 

And all to shivers broke 12a 

Then lighting nimbly fiom his steed, 

He diew lus bumisht brand 
The savage quick as lightning flew 
To wrest it fiom lus hand 

Three times he grasp’d the silver hilt, 125 

Three times ho felt the blade. 

Tin 00 times it fell with furious force, 

Tluoe ghastly wounds it made 
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Now with redoubled lage he roar’d, 

His eye-ball flash’d with fire , 

Each hauy limb with fury shook; 

And all his heait was ire 

Then closing fast with furious gripe 
He clasp’d the champion lound, 

And with a strong and sudden twist 
He laid him on the ground 

But soon the knight, with active spring, 
O’ei turned his hairy foe; 

And now between then sturdy fists 
Past many a bruising blow 

They loll’d and giappled on the ground. 
And there they struggled long 
Skilful and active was the knight; 

The savage he was strong 

But brutal foice and savage strength 
To art and skill must yield 
Sn Valentine at length prevail’d. 

And won the well-fought field 

Then binding strait his conquer’d foe 
East with an non chain, 

He tyes him to his hoise’s tail, 

And leads him o’er the plain. 

To court his hairy captive soon 
Sir Valentine doth bring , 

And kneeling downe upon his knee. 
Presents him to the king 
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With loss of blood, and loss of stiength, 

The savage tamer grew, 

And to sn Valentine became 

A servant tiy’d and tiue iso 

And ’cause with bearcs he erst was bied, 

Uisme they call Ins name, 

A name which unto futuie times 
The Muses shall proclame 

PART THE SECOND 

In high lenown with prince and peeie 
Now liv’d sn Valentine 

His high lenown with prince and peere 
Made envious hearts repine 

It chanc’d the long upon a day 5 

Piepar’d a sumptuous feast, 

And there came lords, and dainty dames, 

And many a noble guest 

Amid then cups, that freely flow’d. 

Their levelry, and ninth, 10 

A youthful knight tax’d Valentino 
Of base and doubtful bnth 

The foul leproach, so giossly urg’d, 

His generous heart did wound. 

And strait he vow’d he ne’er would rest is 
Till he his parents found 

Then bidding long and peers adieu, 

Early one summei’s day, 

With faithful Ursine by Ins side, 

From court he took his way, 
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O’ei Ml and valley, moss and mooi, 

For many a day they pass , 

At length upon a moated lake , 1 
They found a bridge of brass 

Beyond it rose a castle fair 25 

Y-built of marble stone 
The battlements weie gilt with gold, 

And ghttred m the sun 

Beneath the bndge, with strange device, 

A hundied bells weie hung, so 

That man, nor beast, might pass thereon. 

But stiait their larum rung 

Tins quickly found the youthful pair. 

Who boldly crossing o’er, 

The jangling sound bedeaft their ears, 35 

And rung from shore to shoie 

Quick at the sound the castle gates 
Unlock’d and opened wide, 

And strait a gyant huge and grim 

Stalk’d forth with stately pride. 40 

‘ Now yield you, caytifts, to my will 
He cned with hideous loar, 

5 Or else the wolves shall eat your flesh, 

And ravens drink your gore ’ 

‘ Vam boaster,’ said the youthful knight, 45 

‘ I scorn thy threats and thee 
I trust to force thy brazen gates. 

And set thy captives free ’ 

1 Yer 23, i e a lake that served for a moat to a castle 
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Then putting spins unto lus steod, 

He aim’d a dieadful thiust so 

The speai against the gyant glanc’d, 

And caused the blood to buist 

Mad and outiagoous with the pain. 

He wind’d his mace of steel 
The veiy wind of such a blow so 

Had made the champion leel 

It haply mist , and now the knight 
His glittering swoid display’d, 

And udmg round with whulwmd speed 

Oft made him feel the blade cu 

As when a laige and monstious oak 
Unceasing axes hew 
So fast aiound the gyant’s limbs 
The blows quick-daitmg flew 

As when the boughs with hideous fall os 

Some "hapless woodman crush 
With such a force the enoimous foe 
Did on the champion rash 

A fearful blow, alas ' theio came, 

Both horse and knight it took, 70 

And laid them senseless in the dust; 

So fatal was the stioke 

Then snulmg forth a hideous grin. 

The gyant strides in haste, 

And, stooping, aims a second stroke : 

‘ Now caytiff bieatlio thy last 
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But eie it fell, two thundering blows 
Upon his scull descend 
Fiom Ui sme’s knotty club they came, 

"Who ran to save his friend so 

Down sunk the gyant gaping wide. 

And rolling his giim eyes 
The hany youth lepeats his blows , 

He gasps, he gioans, he dies 

Quickly sir Valentine reviv’d so 

With Ui sine’s timely care 
And now to seaich the castle walls 
The venturous youths lepair. 

The blood and bones of murder’d knights 

They found where’er they came 90 

At length within a lonely cell 
They saw a mournful dame 

Hei gentle eyes weie dim’d with teais, 

Her cheeks weie pale with woe 
And long sir Valentine besought 90 

Hei doleful tale to know 

c Alas 1 young knight,’ she weeping said, 

‘ Condole my wretched fate 
A childless mother here you see, 

A wife without a mate. 100 

These twenty winters here forlorn 
I ’ve drawn my hated breath, 

Sole witness of a monster’s crimes, 

And wishing aye for death 
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Know, I am sistei of a king, 105 

And m my eaily yeais 

Was rnained to a mighty prince, 

The fairest of his peeis 

With him I sweetly liv’d in love 
A twelvemonth and a day no 

When, lo 1 a foul and treaehoious puest 
Y-wrought our loves’ decay 

His seeming goodness wan him pow’r , 

He had his master’s ear 

And long to me and all the woild 115 

He did a saint appear 

One day, when we were all alone, 

He proffer’d odious love • 

The wiotch with honour I repuls’d, 

And from my presence diovo. 120 

He feign’d remorse, and piteous bog’d 
His crime I ’d not reveal 

Which, for his seeming- pemtonce, 

I promis'd to conceal 

With treason, villainy, and wrong 125 

My goodness he repay’d 

With jealous doubts he fill’d my lord. 

And me to woe betray’d 

He hid a slave within my hod, 

Then rais’d a bitter cry 

My lord, posscst with lage, condemn’d 
Me, all unheard, to dye. 
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But ’cause I tlieu was great with child. 
At length my life he spar’d 
But hade me instant quit the realme. 

One tiusty knight my guard 

Foith on my journey I depart, 

Oppiest with grief and woe , 

And tow’ids my biothei’s distant court. 
With bieakmg heart I goe 

Long time tin o’ sundry foieign lands 
We slowly pace along 
At length within a foiest wild 
I fell m labour stiong 

And while the knight foi succour sought, 
And left me theie foilorn, 

My childbed pains so fast mcreast 
Two lovely boys weie born. 

The eldest fan* and smooth, as snow 
That tips the mountain hoar 
The youngei’s little body lough 
With bans was cover’d o’er 

But heie afiesh begin my woes 
While tender care I took 
To shield my eldest from the cold. 

And wrap him m my cloak, 

A prowling bear buist fiom the wood. 
And seiz’d my younger son 
Affection lent my weakness wings. 

And after them I run. 
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But all foi weaned, weak and spent 
I quickly swoon’d away, 

And tlioie beneath the gieenwood shade 
Long time I lifeless lay 

At length the knight bi ought mo lolief, 165 
And xais’d me fiom the giound 
But neithei of my pietty babes 
Could evei moie be found 

And, while m seaich we wandei’d fai, 

We met that gyant grim, 170 

Who mthless slew my trusty kmglit. 

And baie me off with him 

But charm’d by lioav’n, 01 elao my gucfs, 

Ho offei’d mo no wrong , 

Save that witlnn these lonely walls 175 

I ’ve been nnmui’d so long ’ 

"Now, stuely,’ said the youthful knight, 

‘You are lady Bollisanco, 

Wife to the Gieeian empeior 

Your brother’s long of Franco iso 

For m your royal brothel’s court 
Myself my breeding had, 

Wheio oft the stoiy of your woes 
Hath made my bosom sad 

If so, know your accuser ’s dead, 185 

And dying own’d his crime. 

And long your lord hath sought you out 
Thro’ eveiy foieign cluno 
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And when no tidings he could learn 

Of lus mucli-vrionged wife, 190 

He vow’d thenceforth within his couit 
To lead a hermit’s life ’ 

* Now heaven is hind 1 ’ the lady said, 

And diopt a joyful tear- 
‘ Shall I once moie behold my lord, 195 

That loid I love so dear?’ 

‘But, madam,’ said sir Valentine, 

And knelt upon his knee, 

‘ Know you the cloak that wiapt youi babe, 

If you the same should see ? ’ 200 

And pulkng forth the cloth of gold, 

In which himself was found , 

The lady gave a sudden shnek. 

And fainted on the giound 

But by his pious caie leviv’d, 2 u 5 

His tale she heard anon. 

And soon by other tokens found. 

He was indeed her son 

‘But who ’s this hairy youth' 2 ’ she said, 

‘ He much resembles thee 210 

The bear devour’d my younger son. 

Or sure that son were he 5 

‘ Madam, this youth with bears was bred, 

And rear’d within their den 
But recollect ye any mark 
To know your son agen ? ’ 


213 
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‘ Upon Ins little side/ quoth she, 

‘Was stampt a bloody iosc 5 
* Here, lady, see the crimson mark 

Upon his body grows 1 ’ 220 

Then clasping both her new-found sons 
She bath’d then cheeks with teais. 

And soon towaids her biotliei’s court 
Hei joyful couise she steei s 

What pen can paint king Popm’s joy, 225 

His sister thus iestoi’di 
And soon a messenger was sent 
To chear her dioopmg loid 

Who came m haste with all his poors, 

To fetch hoi homo to Gieecc, 230 

Where many happy yeais they leign’d 
In pci feet love and peaco 

To them sir Uisme did succeed, 

And long the sceptoi baie 
Sir Valentine he stay’d m Fiance, 235 

And was Ins uncle’s heir 

ic * 

* 


XIII 

THE DBAGON OF WANTLEY 

This lmmoioiis song (as a fortnei editoi 1 has veil observed) is to old metu- 
cal romances and ballads of chivaliy, what Don Quixote is to piose narratives 
of that kind — a lively satire on their extravagant fictions But although the 
satue ib thus goneial, the subject of this ballad is local and peeuliai , so that 
many of the finest stiokes ot humour aie lost ioi want of om knowing the 
minute circumstances to winch the} allude Many of them can haully now 
be leooveied, although wc have been foitunate enough to loam the general 
1 Collection of Historical Ballads in 3 vol 1727 
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subject to which, the satire refen ed, and shall detail the information, with 
which ue have been favouied, m a separate memoir at the end of the poem 
In handling bis subject, the authoi has brought m most of the common 
incidents which oceiii m Romance The description of the dragon 1 — his out- 
rages — the people flung to the knight for succour— his care m chusmg his 
aim our — his being drest for fight by a young damsel — and most of the cix- 
cumstan&s of the battle and victory (allowing foi the burlesque turn given to 
them) are what occui m every book of chivahy, whether m prose or verse 
If any one piece, moie than othei, is moie particularly levelled at, it 
seems to be the old rhyming legend of sir Bevis There a Dragon is attacked 
from a Well m a mannei not very remote fiom this of the ballad 

There was a well, so have I wynne. 

And Bevis stumbled ryght therein 
* * * 

Than w as he glad w ithout fayle, 

And rested a whyle for his avavle. 

And dranke of that water his fyll. 

And than he lepte out, with good wyll, 

And with Morglay his brands 
He assay led the dragon, I understande 
On the dragon he smote so fasts, 

Where that he hit the scales brasfce 
The dragon then faynted sore, 

And east a galon and more 
Out of his mouthe of vemm strong, 

And on syr Bevis he it flong 
It was venymous y-wis 

This seems to be meant by the Diagon of Wantley’s sfcmk, ver 110 As the 
politic knight’s cieepmg out, and attacking the dragon, &e seems evidently 
to allude to the following 

Bevis blessed lnmselfe, and forth yode, 

And^epte out with haste fall good. 

And Beus unto the diagon gone is, 

And the dragon also to Bevis 
Longe, and harde was that fyght 
Betwene the dragon, and that kny ght 
But ever whan syr Bevis was hurt sore, 

He went to the well, and washed him there. 

He was as hole as any man, 

Ever fresh e as whan he began 
The dragon sawe it might not avayle 
Besyde the well to hold batayle , 

He thought he would, wytli some wyle 
Out of that place Bevis begyle, 

He woulde have flowen then awaye, 

But Bevis lepte after with good Morglaye, 

And hyt him under the wynge, 

As he was m his flyenge, &c 

Sign, M jv L j &c 

After all, perhaps the writer of this ballad was acquainted with the above 
incidents only through the medium of Spenser, who has assumed most of them 
in his Faery Queen At least some pai ticulars zn the description of the Dragon, 
&c seem evidently borrowed from the latter See Book I Canto 11, where t 
the Dragon’s 4 two wynges like say Is — huge long tayl — with stings — his cruel 
1 See above pag 84 & p 178 
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rending clawes and yion teeth— Ins bieath of smotheung smoke and sul- 

phiu ’ — and the duration of the tight foi up wauls of two days, beat a great 
le&cmblance to passages m the following ballad , though it must be confessed 
that these paiticulais ate common to all old writers of Romance 
Although this ballad must have been wutten caily m the seventeenth cen- 
tui}, we have met with none but such as wcie compaiatively modern copies 
It is here printed fiom one in Roman letter, m the Pepys Collection, collated 
with such otheis as could bo piocmecl 

Old stones tell, how Heieules 
A Diagon slow at Lema, 

With seven heads, and fouitoon eyes, 

To see and well discem-a 

But ho had a club, this diagon to diub, 5 

Oi lie had ne’ci done it, I wan ant ye 
But Moie of Moic-TIall, with nothing at all, 

Ho slow the diagon of Wantley 

This diagon had two furious wings, 

Each one upon each shoulder, 10 

With a sting m his tayl, as long as a flayl, 

Which made him boldci and bolder 
He had long claws, and 111 his jaws 
Fom and foity teeth of iron ; ' 

With a hide as tough, as any buff, 15 

Which did linn lound environ 

Have you not licai d how tlio Trojan liorso 
Hold seventy men m Ins holly ? 

This diagon was not quite so big, 

But veiy near, I ’ll tell yo 20 

Devout ed lie pooi children three, 

That could not with him grapple ; 

And at one sup he eat them up, 

As one would eat an apple 

All soits of cattle this dragon did eat 
Some say he ato up trees, 
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And tliat the foiests sme he would 
Devoui up hy degiees 

Foi houses and chinches weie to him geese and tuikies , 
He ate all, and left none behind, so 

But some stones, deai Jack, that he could not ciack. 
Which on the hills you will find 

In Yoikshne, neai fan Rotherham, 

The place I know it well, 

Some two 01 three miles, 01 theieabouts, 35 

I vow I cannot tell , 

But theie is a hedge, just on the hill edge, 

Ana Matthew’s house hard by it , 

0 them and then was tins diagon’s den, 

You could not chuse but spy it 40 

Some say, tins dragon was a witch , 

Some say, he was a devil, 

For fiom his nose a smoke aiose, 

And with it burning snivel, 

"Which he cast off % when he did cough, 45 

In a well that he did stand by , 

"Which male it look, just like a brook 
Running with burning biandy 

Hard by a furious knight theie dwelt. 

Of whom all towns did ring , so 

Foi he coild wiestle, play at quarter-staff, lack, cuff 
anl huff, 

Call soi of a whore, do any kind of thing 
By the tad aid the mam, with Ins hands twain 
He swung a horse till he was dead, 

And that which is stranger, he for very anger 
Eat him al up hut his head 

Ver 29 ,weie to him gorse and birches. Other Copies 
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Those cluldion, as I tolcl, being cat, 

Men, women, guls and boys, 

Sighing and sobbing, came to his lodging, 

And made a hideous noiso go 

‘ 0 save us all, Moio of Moie-IIall, 

Thou peeiless knight of those woods, 

Do but slay this diagon, who won’t leave us a lag on, 
We 11 give thee all out goods ’ 

' Tut, tut,’ quoth he, £ no goods I want , 65 

But I want, I want, in sooth, 

A fan maid of sixteen, that ’s busk, and keen, 

With smiles about the mouth , 

Hail black as sloe, skin white as snow, 

With blushes lici cheeks adoi nmg , 70 

To anoynt me o’oi night, eio I go to fight. 

And to dicss mo m the nioiiimg ’ 

This being done he did engage 
To how the diagon down. 

But fust he went, now aimoiu to 75 

Bespeak at Sheffield town , 

With spikes all about, not witlun but without, 

Of steel so sliaip and stiong. 

Both behind and bofoio, aims, legs, and all o’ei 
Some five oi six inches long so 

Had you but seen him in this dress. 

How fieicc ho look’d, and how big, 

You would have thought him foi to be 
Some Egyptian poicupig 

Tie flighted all, cats, dogs, and all, 85 

Each cow, each horse, and each hog 
For foai they did flee, for they took Inn to bo 
Some strange outlandish hedge-hog 
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To see this fight, all people then 

Got up on tiees and houses, 90 

On chuiohes some, and chimneys too. 

But these put on then tiowses, 

Not to spoil their hose As soon as he lose, 

To make him stiong and mighty. 

He diank by the tale, sis pots of ale, 95 

And a quart of aqua-vitae. 

It is not strength that always wins. 

For wit doth strength excell , 

Winch made ora cunning champion 

Creep down into a well, 10( 

Where he did think, this dragon would dunk. 

And so he did m tiuth, 

*■ And as he stoop’d low, he lose up and ciy’d, ‘boh’’ 
And hit lnm m the mouth 

f Oh,’ quoth the dragon, £ pox take thee, come out. 
Thou distrab’st me in my dnnk ’ 

And then he turn’ d, and s at him , 

Good lack how he did stink' 

‘ Besluew thy soul, thy body’s foul, 

Thy dung smells not like balsam, 

Thou son of a whole, thou stink st so sore, 

Sure thy diet is unwholsome 5 

Our politick knight, on the other side. 

Crept out upon the brink, 

And gave the dragon such a douse, 

He knew not what to think 
< By cock,’ quoth he , 4 say you so . do you see 1 *’ 

And then at lnm he let fly _ 

With hand and with foot, and so they went to t , 
And the word it was, £ Hey boys, hey’’ 
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‘ Y our woi els/ quotli the di agon, ‘ I don’t under stand ’ 
Then to it they fell at all, 

Like two wild boais so fierce, if I may, 

Compaio great things with small 
Two days and a night, with this diagon did fight 125 
Oui champion on tlio giound, 

Tho’ then strength it was groat, then slall rt was 
neat. 

They never had one wound 

At length the hard earth began to quake, 

The dragon gave him a knock, 130 

Winch made him to led, and stiaitway he 
thought, 

To lift him as high as a lock, 

And thence lot him fall But Moie of M01 e-Iiall, 
Like a valiant son of Mars, 

As ho came like a lout, so I10 turn’d linn about, 135 
And hit him a lack on the a . . 

‘ Oh,’ quoth the dragon, with a deep sigh, 

And turn’d six times together, 

Sobbmg and teaimg, cursing and swoanng 
Out of his thi oat of leather, 140 

‘ Moie of More-Hall ( 0 thou raschB 
Would I had scon theo never, 

With the thing at thy foot, thou hast pricked my a 
gut. 

And I ’m quite undone for ever 

Muider, Murder/ the dragon ciy’d, 145 

‘Alack, alack, for gnef; 

Had you but mist that place, you could 
Have done me no mischief.’ 
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Then Ins head he shaked, tiemhled and quaked, 

And down he laid and ciy’d, iso 

Fust on one knee, then on back tumbled he, 

So groan’d, kickt, s ., and cly’d 

~ *A description of the supposed scene of the foregoing ballad, which tv as 
communicated to the Editor m 1767, is heie given m the words of the relater 

4 In Yoikshue, G miles fiom Rotherham, is a village, called Woitlev, the seat 
of the late Woitley Montague, Esq , About a mile from this village is a lodge, 
named Wain cliff Lodge, but vulgaily called Wantley here lies the scene of 
the song I was theie above forty years ago and it being a wood} xocky 
place, ni} fneod made me clamber over locks and stones, not telling me to 
what end, till I came to a soifc of a cave , then asked m} opinion of the place, 
and pointing to one end, says, £ Heie lay the Dragon killed by 3Ioor of Moor- 
hall heie lay his head , here lay his tail, and the stones we came over on 
the hill, aie those he could not crack , and }on white house you see half a mile 
off, is Mooi-hall ’ I had dined at the lodge, and knew r the man’s name was 
Matthew, who w as a keeper to Mi Wortley, and, ns he endeavouied to persuade 
me, was the same Matthew mentioned m the song — In the house is the picture 
of the Diagon and Moor of Moor- Hall, and near it a Well, 4 which,’ says he, 

4 is the well described m the ballad ’ 

ttt Since the former editions of this humorous old song were printed, the 
following Key to the Satne hath been communicated by Godfrey Bosville, Esq 
of Thoip, near Malton, m Yoikshue, who, m the most obliging manner, 
gave full peiraission to subjoin it to the poem 

Warnchffe Lodge, and 'SS amchffe Wood (vulgarly pronounced Wantley), 
aie m the paiish of Penmston, m Yorkshire The lectory of Pemnstoii was 
part of the dissolved monastery of St Stephen’s, Westminster, and was 
gianted to the Duke of Norfolk’s family who therewith endowed an hospital, 
which he built at Sheffield, for women The trustees let^lie impropmtion of 
the gieat tithes of Penmston to the Wortley family, who got a gieat deal by 
it, and wanted to get still more foi Mi Nicholas Wortley attempted to take 
the tithes m land, but Mr Pi anas Bosville opposed him, and there was a 
decree m favour of the Modus m 37th Ehz The vicuage of Penmston did not 
go along with the lectory, but with the copyhold lents, and was part of a 
large purchase made by Ralph Bosville, Esq from Qu Elizabeth, m the 2d 
yeai of her ieign* and that pait lie sold m 12th Ehz to his elder brother 
Godfrej, the father of Francis, who left it, with the lest of his estate, to his 
wife, for her life, and then to Ralph, 3d son of his uncle Ralph. The widow 
mamed Lyonel Rowlestone, lived eighteen yeais, and survived Ralph. 

This premised, the ballad apparently relates to the law-suit carried on con- 
cerning this claim of Tithes made by the Wortley family 4 Houses and 
Chuiehes, were to him Geese and Turkeys ’ which are titheable things, the 
Dragon chose to live on Su Fiancis Wortley, the son of Nicholas, at- 
tempted again to take the tithes m kind , but the panshioneis subscribed an 
agieement to defend then Modus And at the head of the agreement was 
Lyonel Rowlestone, who is supposed to be one of ‘ the Stones, dear Jack, 
winch the Dragon could not crack ’ The, agreement is stall preserved in a 
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kige sheet of parchment, dated 1st of James I, and is full of names and seuk, 
which might be memt by the coat of aimom, ‘with spikes all about, belli 
withm and without 1 Moie of Moie-lull wis eithei the attorney, ox couu- 
selloi, who conducted the suit He is not distinctly lemembeied, but Moie- 
ha.ll is still extant it the \eiy bottom of Wautley [IV nnchfl] Wood, and lies 
so low, tint it mmhL be said to be m a Well as the Di igon’s den [Warncliff 
Lodge] w is at the top of the wood, ‘with Matthew ’s house lmd by it* 1 The 
Keepus belonging to the Woitlcy family weie named, foi many generations, 
Mitthew Noitlnll the last of them left this lodge, within memoiy, to be 
Ivoepei to the Duke ol Noifolk The piesent ownei of Bloie-liall still attends 
Mi Bo^illeS Manoi-Couit at Oxspung, and pays a Rose a ycai ‘Moie of 
Moie-lull, with nothing at all, slew the Diagon of W mtley ’ lie gave him, 
instead of tithes, so small a Modus, that it was m effect nothing at all, and 
w is sla>mg him with a vengeance ‘The pooi clnldien thiee,’ &c cannot 
sm ely mean the llnee sisteis of Fiancis Bosville, who would have been co- 
hen es^es had ho made no will? The late Mi Bosville had a contest with the 
descendants of two of them, the late Sir Geo Saville’s fathei, and Mi Copley, 
ibout the presentation to Penmston, they supposing Francis had not the 
powei to gno this pait of the estate fiom the hens at law, but it was decided 
agunst them The Diagon (Sir Fiancis Woitley) succeeded bettci with. Ins 
cousin Wouleswoith, the fieehold Lord of the nnnoi (foi it is the copyhold 
manoi th it belongs to Mi Bosville) having peisuaded him not to join the 
refiactoiy paiibhioneis, under a promise that he would let him his tithes cheap 
and now the estates of Wortley and Wouleswoith aie the only lands that pay 
tithes m the p uish 

JV £ The ‘two days and a night’ mentioned m ver 125 as the duiation 
of the comb it, was piobably that of the trial at law 

A legend cm rent m the Wortley family states the ‘ diagon to have been a 
foimidablc dunkei, diunk dead by the chieftain of the opposite moois ' Ellis 
flunks it was a wolf 01 some othei fieico animal hunted down by More of 
Moie-hall -Ed r 


xiv 

ST GEOBGE EOB ENGLAND 

THE FIRST PART 

As the foimei song is m ridicule of the evtiaveagant incidents m old ballads 
and mclncal lomances, so tins is abuilesque of then style , paiticularly of 
the i ambling tian&itions and wild accumulation of unconnected paits, so fre- 
quent m many of them 

This ballad is given from an old black-letter copy m tho Pepys collection, 
1 irnpuntcd at London, 1612 ’ It is moie ancient than many of the piecedmg , 
but we place it here for the sake of connecting it with the Second Part 
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Why doe you boast of Aithur and bis kmg htes. 

Knowing [well] bow many men have endured 
fightes? 

For besides kmg Arthur, and Lancelot du lake. 

Or sn Tnstiam de Lionel, that fought foi ladies 
sake. 

Bead m old histones, and theie you shall see 

How St Geoige, St Geoige the diagon made to 
flee 

St George he was for England, St Dennis was for 
Fiance, 

Smg, Horn soit qui mal y pense 

Mark our fathei Abiaham, when first he resckued 
Lot 

Onely with Ins household, what conquest theie he 
g ot 

David was elected a prophet and a kmg, 

He slew the great Gohah, with a stone within a 
slmg 

Yet these were not kmghtes of the table round. 

Nor St Geoige, St Geoige, who the diagon did 
confound 

St Geoige he was foi England, St Dennis was for 
France , 

Smg, Horn soit qm mal y pense. 

Jephthali and Gideon did lead then men to fight. 

They conqueied the Amontes, and put them all to 
flight 

Hercules his labours [were] on the plaines of 
Basse , 

And Sampson slew a thousand with the jawbone of 
an asse, 
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And elco he threw a temple downe, and did a 
mighty spoyle 

But St Geoige, St Gcoigo he did the diagon 
foyle 

St Geoige he was for England, St Dennis was- foi 
France , 

Smg, Horn sod qin mal y pause, 

The wanes of ancient monarehs it were too long 
to tell. 

And likewise of the Bomans, how fane they did 

CACOll , 

Hannyball and Scipio m many a ficlde did 
figlite 

Oilando Fiuioso lie was a woi thy kmghtc 

Benins and Bomulus, weio they that Rome did 
builde 

But St Geoige, St Geoige the diagon made to 
yieldo 

St Geoige ho was toi England, St Dennis was for 
Fiance , 

Smg, II ora sort qui mal y pense 

The noble Alphonso, that was the Spamsh 
king, 

The oi dei of the red scarffes and bandiolles in did 
bimg 1 

He had a tioope of nughty kmghtes, when hist he 
did begm, 

Winch sought advert tuies fane and neaie, that 
conquest they might win 

i This piobably alludes to 4 An Ancient Oidci of Knighthood, called the 
Oidei of the Band, instituted by Don Alphonsus, bug oi Spam, to weai 
a led riband oi tlnec fmgeis bicadth,’ &c See Ames Tjpog- p 827 
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The ranks of the Pagans he often put to flight 
But St Geoige, St Geoige did with the di agon fight 
St Geoige he was for England, St De nnis was for 
Fiance, 

.Sing, Horn soit qm mal y pense . 

Many [knights] have fought with pioudTambeilame 
Cutlax the Dane, great wanes he did maintame 
Howland of Beame, and good [sn] Olivere 
In the foiest of Aeon slew both woolfe and beaio 
Besides that noble Hollandei, [sn - ] Gowaid with 
the bill 

But St George, St Geoige the diagon’s blood did 
spill 

St Geoige he was foi England, St Dennis was foi 
Fiance, 

Sing, Honi soit qui mal y pense 

Valentine and Orson were of king Pepin’s blood 
Alfiideand Hemythey werebiaveknightesand good 
The four sons of Aymon, that follow’d Chailemame 
Sn Hughon of Buideaux,aud Godfrey of Bullaine 
These wei e all Fi ench kmghtcs that lived in that age 
But St Geoige, St Geoige the ebagon did assuage 
St Geoige ho was for England, St Dennis was for 
Fiance, 

Sing, Horn soit qm mal y pense 

Bens conquered Ascapait, and after slew the boaie. 
And then he crost beyond the seas to combat with 
the moore 

Sir Isenbras, and Eglamore they were knightes most 
bold. 

And good Sir John Mandevdle of tiavel much hath 
told 
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Them wcie many English knights that Pagans 
did convert 

But St Geoige, St Gooige pluckt out tlio diagon’s 
heait. 

St Geoige he was £01 England, St Dennis was for 
Fiance, 

Smg, Ho at soit qui mal y pense 

The noble eail of Waiwick, that was call’d sn Guy, 
The infidels and pagans stouthe did defie , 

He slew the giant Biandimoie, and after was the 
death 

Of that most ghastly dun cowe, the divell of Duns- 
nioiG heath, 

Besides his noble deeds all done beyond the seas 
But St Geoige, St Geoige the diagon did appease 
St Geoige he was for England, St Dennis was for 
Fiance, 

Smg, j float soit qui mal y pense. 

Bichaid Ccour-dc-hon cist king of, this land, 
lie the lion goiod with his naked hand 1 
The false duke of Austna nothing did he feare , 
But Ins son ho lolled with a boxe on the eare , 
Besides his famous actes done m the holy lande 
But St Geoige, St. George the diagon did witli- 
stande 

St Geoige lie was for England, St Dennis was for 
Fiance, 

Smg, Horn soit qui mal y pense 

Homy the fifth he conquered all Fiance, 

And quaitoied their aims, his honour to advance 

1 Alluding to the fibulous Exploits attubuted to this King in the old Ho- 
nitULoes See the Dissolution pieikea to this Volume 
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He their cities razed, and threw then castles downe, 
And his head he honouied with a double ciowne 
He thumped the French-men, and after home he 
came 

But J3t Geoige, St George he did the diagon tame 
St Geoige he was for England, St Dennis was foi 
Fiance, 

Sing, Horn soit qui mal y pense 

St Band of Wales the Welsh-men much advance 
St Jaques of Spaine, that nevei yet bioke lance 
St Patncke of Ireland, which was St Georges boy, 
Seven yeares he kept his hoise, and then stole him 
away 

For which knavish act, as slaves they doe remaine 
But St George, St. George the diagon he hath 
slame 

St George he was for England, St Dennis was for 
France , 

Smg, Horn soit qm mal y pense 


XV. 

ST GEOEGE FOE ENGLAND, 

THE SECOND PART 

was written by John Grubb, M A of Christ Church, Oxford The 

occasion of its being composed is said to have been as follows A set of 
gentlemen of the university had formed themselves into a Club, all the mem- 
bers of which were to he of the name of ‘ George ’ Their anniversary feast 
was to be held on St George’s day Our Authoi solicited strongly to be ad- 
mitted, but his name being unfoitunaiely John, this disqualification was 
dispensed with only upon this condition, that he would compose a song in 
honour of their Patron Samt, and would eveiy jeai produce one or more new 
stanzas, to be sung on their annual festival This gave birth to the following 

YOU III. R 
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hum 01 ous performance, the se\eial stanzas of which weio the pioduee of many 
successive anmveisaries 1 

This diverting poem was long handed about m manuscnpt, at length a 
friend of Chubb J s undertook to get it punted, who, not keeping pace with the 
impatience of Ins fnends, was addiesscd m the following whimsical macaronic 
lines, which, m such a collection as tins, may not impiopeily accompany the 
poem itself ^ 

Expostiilatnincula, si\ e Quenmoniuncula ad Antomum [Atherton] ob Poema Tohamus 
Giubb, Vui rov iravv ingemosis&imi m lucom nondum edit! 

ToniJ Tune sines divina poemata Giubbi 
Entomb’ d m secret thus still to lemam any longer, 

T ovvofict <rov shall Inst, Q, Tpvfifie diaprrepes a<si, 

Grubbe tuum nomtn vhet dum nobihs ale a 

Efflcit heioas, dignamqueheioe puellam 

Est genus lieroum, quos nobihs tfflcit alea-a 

Qui pro nipeikm clamant, quateinque liquons 

Quern vocitant Homines Biandj, Supen Chuiy brand} 

Saepe illi long cut, vel small cut flare Tobacco 
Sunt sohti pipos Ast si generosior herba 
(Pei varies casus, pel tot disermnna lerum) 

Mundungus desil, turn non funcare reousant 
Bi oxvn-paper tost% vtl quod lit arundine bed mat 
Hie labor, hoc opus est heioum ascendeie sedtbl 
Ast ego quo lapiai ? quo me fuet entheus aider 
Grubbe, tui memortm ? Divinum expaudo pouna 
Quae moin? qute iatio est, quin Giubbi piotmus anscr 
Yngilii, Uaccique simul canat inter olores? 

At length the importunity of Ins fnends prc\ ailed, and Mi Giubb’s song 
was published at Oxfoid, undei the following title 
Tee Banian Hi w>i s 
A New Poem m honoui of Geoigo 
By Mr John Grubb, 

School-raastoi of Chi 1st ChuiHh 
0\on 1088 

r 

Favete Imguis cai mma non pi ius 
Audita, musarum Bucoidos 

Canto Hor 

Sold by IXenry Clements, Oxon 

The story of ldng Arthur old 
Is veiy memorable, 

The number of his valiant knights. 

And loundness of his tablo 
The knights around his tablo m e 

A circle sate &’ ye see 

1 To this circumstance it is owing that the Editor has nevei met with two 
copies, m which the stanzas are auanged alike, he has theieloie thrown them 
into what appeared the most natuial Older The veiscs arc propeily long 
Alexandrines, but the nanowncss of the page made it noccssaiy to subdivide 
them they arc here punted with many improvements. 
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And altogetliei made up one 
Laige lioop of chivaliy 
He liad a swoul, Loth bioad and shaip, 

Y-cleped Calibum, xo 

Would cut a flint more easdy, 

Than pen-knife cuts a com, 

As case-knife does a capon caive, 

So would it carve a lock, 

And split a man at single slash, is 

Fiom noddle down’to nock 
As Homan Augur’s steel of yoie 
Dissected Tarqmn’s addle. 

So tins would cut both conjuier 

And whetstone thro’ the middle 20 

He was the cieam of Biecknock, 

And flowei of all the Welsh 
But George he did the cliagon fell. 

And gave lnm a plaguy squelsli 
St George he was for England, St Dennis was foi 
France, 25 

Sing, Horn sozt gm mal y pense. 

Pondiagon, like his father Jove, 

Was fed with milk of goat, 

And lik e him made a noble shield 

Of she-goat’s shaggy coat 30 

On top of buimsht helmet he 
Did wear a crest of leeks, 

And onions’ heads, whose dieadful nod 
Diew tears down hostile cheeks 
Itch, and Welsh blood did make him hot, 35 

And very prone to 11 e, 

H’ was tmg’d with brimstone, like a match, 

And would as soon take fire 
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As brimstone bo took inwardly 

When scrnf gave bun occasion, 40 

His postern puff of wind was a 
Sulpluucous exhalation 
The Bnton nevei teigiveis’d. 

But was foi adveise diubbmg, 

And nevei turn’d his back to aught, 45 ' 

But to a post for sciubbmg 
His swoid would seive for battle, 01 
For drnnci, if you please. 

When it had slam a Cheshue man, 

’Twould toast a Cheshue cheese so 

Ho wounded, and, m their own blood, 

Did anabaptizo Pagans 
But Gcoige he made the diagon an 
Example to all diagons 

St Geoigo he was for England, St Dennis was foi 
Fianco, 55 

Sing, Horn soit qui mol y pense 

Brave Warwick Guy, at dinner tune, 

Challeng’d a gyant savage ; 

And straight came out the unwcildy lout 

Brim-full of wrath and cabbage eo 

ITe had a phiz of latitude, 

And was full thick i’ th’ middle , 

The cheeks of puffed trumpeter. 

And paunch of squire Beadle 1 
But the lought fell’d him, like an oak, 65 

And did upon his back tread, 

The valiant knight Ins weazon cut, 

And Atropos his packthread 


*Men of bulk answeiablc to tlieir places, as is well known at Oxford, 
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Besides lie fought with a dun cow. 

As say the poets witty, 70 

A dreadful dun, and homed too. 

Like dun of Oxford city 
The feivent dog-days made her mad. 

By causing heat of weather, 

Synus and Piocyon baited her, 75 

As bull-dogs did her father 
Giasieis, nor butchers this fell beast, 

E’er of her fiohck’hmdied, 

J ohn Dosset 1 she’d knock down as flat, 

As John knocks down hei kmdied so 

Her heels would lay ye all along, 

And kick into a swoon, 

Fiewin’s 2 cow-heels keep up your coipse. 

But heis would beat you down 

She vanqmsht many a sturdy wight, ss 

And pioud was of the honour, 

Was puffl; by mauling butchers so, 

As if themselves had blown her 
At once she kickt, and pusht at Guy, 

But all that would not flight him, 90 

Who wav’d his wmyard o’er sn-loyn, 

As if he ’d gone to knight him 
He let her blood, frenzy to cure. 

And eke he did her gall rip , 

His trenchant blade, like cook’s long 

spit, 95 

Ban thro’ the monster’s bald-rib 
He rear’d up the vast crooked rib, 

Instead of arch triumphal. 

1 A butcher that then served the college — 2 A cook, who on fast nights was 
famous foi selling cow-heel and tripe 
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But George hit th’ diagon such a pelt, 

As made him on his hum fall. 100 

St Geoige he was £01 England, St Dennis was foi 
Fiance, 

Sing, Horn soit qui mal y pense 

Tamoilam, with Taitanan bow. 

The Tuikish squadions slew, 

And fetch’d the pagan crescent down, 105 

With half-moon made of yew 
His trusty how pioud Tuiks did gall. 

With showers of aiiows thick. 

And bow-stungs, without sti angling, sent 

Giand-Visieis to old Nick 110 

Much tuibants, and much Pagan pates 
He made to humble m dust, 

And heads of Saracens he hxt 
On spear, as on a sign -post . 

He coop’ d 111 cage Bajazet the prop 113 

Of Mahomet’s loligion, 

As if ’t had been tho whispering bud, 

That prompted lum; the pigeon 
In Turkey-loatlier scabbard, he 

Did sheath his blade so trenchant 120 

But Geoige he swmg’d the dragon’s tail, 

And cut off every inch on’t, 

St George he was for England, St. Dennis was foi 
Fiance, 

Smg, Horn soit qui mal y pense. 

The amazon Thalestns was 
Both beautiful, and bold; 

She scar'd her breasts with iron hot. 

And bang’d her foes with cold. 


e* 

1 


125 
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Hei hand was like the tool, wheiewith 

Jove keeps pioud mortals under iso 

It shone just like Ins hghtnmg. 

And battei ’d like his thundei 
Hei eye darts lightning, that would 
blast 

The pioudest he that swaggei’d. 

And melt the rapier of his soul, 135 

In its coipoieal scabbaid 
Hei beauty, and liei dium to foes 
Did cause amazement double , 

As timoious larks amazed are 

With hght, and with a low-bell 140 

With beauty and that lapland cliaim, 1 
Pool men she did bewitch all, 

Still a bhnd whining lover had, 

As Pallas had her sciich-owl 
She kept the chastness of a mm 145 

In aimoui, as m cloyster. 

But George undid the diagon just 
As you ’d undo an oistei 

St George he was foi England, St Dennis was for 
France , 

Sing, Horn soit qm mal y pause 150 

Stout Hercules, was offspring of 
Great Jove, and fair Alcmene, 

One pait of him celestial was, 

One part of him terrene 

To scale the hero’s cradle walls 155 

Two fiery snakes combin'd, 

And, curling into swaddling cloaths, 

About the infant twin’d. 

1 The drum. 
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But he put out these dragons’ flies. 

And did their hissing stop , ieo 

As led-hot non with hissing noise 
Is qucncht m blacksmith’s shop 
He cleans’d a stable, and lubb’d down 
The horses of new-comois, 

And out of hoise-dung ho lais’d fame, ns ' 

As Tom Wiench 1 does cucumbeis 
He made a uvei help him through; 

Alpheus was nndei -gioom. 

The stieam, disgust at office mean, 

Ban muimuiing thro’ the room 170 

This liquid ostlei to pi event 
Being tired with that long woik, 

His father Neptune’s trident took, 

Instead of thioo-tooth’d dung-fork 
This Hercules, as soldier, and 175 

As spinster, could take pains , 

His club would sometimos spin ye flax, 

And sometimes knock out biams 
H’ was foic’d to spin his miss A shift 

By Juno’s wiath and h6i -spite, iso 

Fan Omphale wlnpt him to his wheel, 

As cook wlnps barking tuin-spifc. 

Fiom man, or churn he well know how 
To get him lasting fame 

He ’d pound a giant, till the blood, 185 

And milk till butter came 
Often he fought with huge battoon, 

And oftentimes he boxed, 

Tapt a fresh monster once a month, 

As Heivey 2 doth fresh hogshead. 190 

1 Who kept Paradise gaidons at Oxfoid s A noted diawei at the Menaaid 
tavern m Oxfoul 
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He gave Antens such, a ling, 

As wiestleis give m Cornwall 
But Geoige he did the diagon kill, 

As dead as any door-nail 

St Geoige he was for England, St Dennis was. foi 
Fiance, ini 

Sing Horn soit qui mol y pense 

The Gemini, spiung from an egg, 

Weie put into a cradle 
Then- biams until knocks and bottled ale, 

Weie of ten-tunes full addle 200 

And, scaicely hatch’d, these sons of him, 

That hurls the bolt tnsulcate, 

With helmet-shell on tender head. 

Did tustle with led-ey’d pole-cat 
Castoi a hoiseman, Pollux tho’ 205 

A boxer was, I wist 
The one was famed for iron heel, 

Th’ other foi leaden fist 
Pollux to shew he was god. 

When he was m a passion 210 

With fist made noses fall down flat 
By way of adoration 
This fist, as sure as Fiench disease, 

Demolish’d noses’ ndges, 

He like a certain lord 1 was fam’d 215 

For breaking down of bridges 
Castor the flame of fiery steed, 

With well-spur’d boots took down. 

As men, with leathern buckets, quench 

A fire m country town 220 

1 Lord Lovelace broke down the bridges about Oxford, at the beginning of 
the Revolution* See on this subject a ballad m Smith’s Poems, p 102 
Lond 1713, 
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ITis famous lioise, that liv’d on oats, 

Is sung on oaten quill, 

By bards’ immoital piovonder 
Tho nag suivivctli still 

Tins shelly biood on none but knaves 235 

Employ’d thou busk aitillciy 
And flew as natuially at loguos 
As eggs at tluef 111 pdloiy 1 
Much sweat they spent m funous fight, 

Much blood they did effimd 230 

Then wlutes they vented tluo’ tho poies, 

Their yolks thro’ gaping wound 
Then both wore cleans’d fiom blood and dust 
To make a heavenly sign. 

The lads weic, like their annour, scowl’d, 235 
And then hung up to sluno , 

Such woiG tho heavenly douhle-I)ieks, 

The sons of Jove and Tyndai • 

But George he cut the dragon up, 

As he had bin duck or wmdar 210 

St Gooige ho was for England, St Dennis was for 
Fiance, 

Sing, Rom soit qui mal y pense 

Gorgon a twisted adder wore 
For knot upon her shoulder 
She kemb’d her hissmg periwig, 215 

And curhng snakes did powder 
Those snakes they made stiff changelings 
Of all the folks they hist on, 

1 It has been suggested by an ingenious couespondcnt that this was a 
populai subject at that time 

Wot caitod bawd, 01 Pan do Poo, 
la wooden luff ere bluster’d so 

Smith’s Poems, p 117. 
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They turned baibais into hones. 

And masons into ft ee-stone, 250 

Swoided magnetic Amazon 

Her shield to load-stone changes, 

•Then amoious sword by magic belt 
Clung fast unto her haunches 
This shield long village did protect, 255 

And kept the aimy from-town. 

And chang’d the bullies into locks, 

That came t’ mvatle Long-Compton 1 
She post-diluvian stores unmans. 

And Pyirha’s work uniavels, sco 

And stares Deucahon’s hardy boys 
Into their primitive pebbles 
Eed noses she to mbies turns, 

And noddles into bucks 

But George made dragon laxative , 265 

And gave him a bloody fkx 
St Geoige he was for England, St Dennis was for 
Franco , 

Smg, Horn soit qm mal y pense 

By boar-spear Meleager got 

An everlasting name, 2?o 

And out of haunch of basted swine. 

He hew’d eternal fame 
This beast each hero’s trouzers ript. 

An d rudely shew’d his bare-breech, 

Pnckt but the wem, and out there came 2?5 
Heroic guts and garbadge 
Legs were secur’d by iron boots 
No more, than peas by peascods ■ 

1 See the account of Rolnoht Stones, m Dr Plott’sHist of Oxfordshire. 
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Biass helmets, with inclosed sculls, 

Wou’d ciackle in’s mouth hke chesnuts 280 
His tawny haus eiectod wcie 
By lage, that was lcsistless, 

And wrath, instead of cobloi’s wax, r 

Did stiffen his using bustles 
His tusk lay’d dogs so dead asleep, 285 

Nor horn, 1101 whip con’d wake ’um 
It made them vent both thou last blood, 

And then last albuni-grecum 
But the knight gor’d him with his spear, 

To make of him. a tame one, 290 

And arrows thick, instead of cloves, 

He stuck m monstoi’s gammon 
F01 monumental pillai, that 
His victoiy might be known, 

He lais’d up, m cyhndnc fonn, 295 

A collar of the hi awn 
He sont his shade to shades below, 

In Stygian mud to wallow 
And eke the stout St George oftsoon, 

Ho nfade the diagon follow soo 

St Geoige he was for England, St Dennis was foi 
Fiance; 

Smg, Horn soit qm mal y pause 

Achilles of old Chuon learnt 
The groat hoise for to ndo, 

H’ was taught by th’ Centaur’s rational part, 305 
The hnuuble to bestnde. 

Bright silver feet, and shmmg face 
Had that stout heio’s mother, 

As rapier’s silver’d at one end, 

And wounds you at the otlior. 


810 
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Hei feet weie bnght, his feet weie swift. 

As hawk pm suing spanow 
Her’s had the metal, his the speed 
Of Biabum’s 1 silver anow 
Thetis to double pedagogue 315 

Commits her deaiest boy, 

Who bied him from a slendei twig 
To be the scorn ge of Tioy 
But ere he lasht the Tiojans, If was 

In Stygian watei steept , 320 

As bmch is soaked first in piss. 

When boys aie to be whipt 
With skin exceeding hard, he lose 
From lake, so black and muddy, 

As lobsteis fiom the ocean rise, 323 

With shell about their body 
And, as fiom lobster’s broken claw. 

Pick out the fish you might 
So might you from one unshell’d heel 

Dig pieces of the kmght 330 

His myrmidons robb’d Pnam’s bams 
And hen-roosts, says the song , 

Cained away both com and eggs, 

Like ants fiom whence they sprung 
Himself toie Plector’s pantaloons, 335 

And sent him down bare-bioech’d 
To pedant Radamanthus, m 
A posture to be switch’d 
But George he made the dragon look. 

As if he had been bewitch’d 340 

St Geoige he was for England, St Dennis was for France , 
Sing Horn soit qui mal y pense 


1 Biabuin, a gentleman commoner of Lincoln college, gave a silver arrow 
to be shot foi by the aicheia of the umveisity of Oxford 
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Full fatal to the Romans was 
The Caithagmian Hanni- 
bal, lnm I mean, who gave them such 343 

A devilish thump at Cannee 
Moois thick, as goats on Penmenmuie, 

Stood on the Alpes’s fiont 
Then one-eyed guide , 1 hke blinking mole, 

BoTd thio’ the hindimg mount 330 

Who, baffled by the massy lock. 

Took vinegar foi lelief , 

Like plowmen, when they hew then way 
Thi o’ stubborn lump of beef 
As dancing louts fiom humid toes 355 

Cast atoms of ill savour 
To blinking Hyatt , 2 when on vile crowd 
He memment does endeavoui, 

And saws fiom suffeung timbei out 

Some wictched tune to quiver 3 eo 

So Romans stunk and squeak’d at sight 
Of Affncan caimvoi. 

The tawny suiface of his phiz 
Did seive mstead of vizzaid 
But George ho made the dragon have 366 

A grumbling in Ins gizzaid 
St George he was for England, St Dennis was foi 
Fiance, 

Smg, Horn soil qui mal y pense. 

The valoui of Domitian, 

It must not be forgotten, 370 

Who fiom the jaws of woim-blowing flies, 
Piotccted veal and mutton 


1 Hannibal had but one eye — 2 A one eyed fellow, who pretended to make 
fiddles, as well as play on them , well-known at that time m Oxfoid. 
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A squadion of flies enant, 

Against the foe appeals. 

With legiments of buzzing knights, 373 

And swairns of volunteeis 
The wailike wasp encourag’d ’em, 

With animating hum , 

And the loud biazen hornet next. 

He was then kettle-dium 380 

The Spanish don Cantharido 
Did him most soidly pester, 

And lais’d on skin of vent’ious knight 
Full many a plaguy blister 
A bee whipt thio’ his button hole, ass 

As thro’ key hole a witch, 

And stabb’d him with her little tuck 
Diawn out of scabbaid breech 
But the undaunted knight lifts up 

A11 aim both big and biawny, 390 

And slasht hei so, that heie lay head, 

And theie lay bag and honey 
Then ’mongst the rout he flew as 
swift, 

As weapon made by Cyclops, 

And biavely quell’d seditious buz, 39s 

By dint of massy fly-flops 
Surviving flies do cuises bieathe, 

And maggots too at Caesar 
But Geoige he shav’d the dragon’s beard. 

And Askelon 1 was his lazoi 400 

St George he was for England, St Dennis was foi 
Fiance, 

Sing, Horn soit qui mal y pense 

1 The name of St George’s sword 
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John Giubb, the facetious wntei of the foregoing song, makes a distinguished 
figuie among the Outbid wits so humouiously enumeiated in the following 
distich 

‘Alma novem genuit cclebies Rliedycina poetas 
Bub, Stubb, Giubb, Crabb, Tiap, Young, Care>, Ticket, Evanb * 

These weie Bub Dodmgton (the late loid Melcombe), Bi Stubbes, our poet 
Giubb, Mi Ci abb, Di Tiapp the poetiy-piofessoi, Di Edw Young Hie authoi 
of Night-Thoughts, Waltei Caiey, Thomas Ticket, Esq, and Di Evans, the 
epiguimmatist 

As foi oui poet Giubb, all that we can learn furthei of him, is contained m 
i few extiacts fiom the Umveisity Register and fiom his epitaph It appeals 
horn the foimei that he was matnculated in 1667, being the son of John 
Giubb, 4 De Acton Bumel an comititu Salop paupens ’ He took Ins degiee 
of Bachelor of Aits, June 28, 1671 apd became Mastei of Aits, June 28, 
1675 He was appointed Head Mastei of the Giammai School at Christ 
Chuich and aftei wards chosen into the same employment at Gloucester 
wheie he died m 3 697, as appeals fiom his monument m the chuich of St Maiy 
de Ci^pt m Gloucester which is msenbed with the following Epitaph 

USE 
JouANNrs Grubb, A M 
Natus apud Acton Burnel in agro Salopiensi 
Anno Dom 1645 
Cujus miam m linguis notitiam, 
et fdicera erudicndis puens industuam, 
grata adhuc raemoiid testatui Oxonium 
Ibi enim AYU Chiisti initiates, 
aites excolmt, 

Pueros ad easdom mox excolendas 
accuiate formavit 
Hue demutn 

unammi omnium consensu accltus, 
eaudem suseepitpiovinciam, r 
quam fdicilei adeo absolvit, 
ut nihil optandum sit 
msi ut diutius nobis interfmssefc 
Fuit enim 

propter fostivam in gem j suavitatem, 
simplicem morum candorem, et 
pnecipuam erga cognatos benevolentiara, 
omnibus desideratissimus 
Oblit 2do die Apiilis, Anno Dni 1697 
iCtatis &U83 51 
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XVI 

MARGARET’S GHOST 

This ballad, which appealed m some of the public newspapers m 01 before 
the yeai 1724, came fiom the pen of David Mallet, Esq , who m the edition 
of his poems, 3 vols 1750, mfoims us that the plan was suggested by the fom 
v ernes quoted above m pag 99, which he supposed to be the beginning of 
some ballad now lost 

1 These lines, 5 says he, 4 naked of ornament and simple as they are, struck my 
fancy, and bringing fiesh into my mind an unhappy adventure much tall ed 
of formeily, gave birth to the following poem, which was written many years 
ago ? 

The two introductory lines (and one#r two others elsewlieie) had ougmalh 
more of the ballad simplicity viz 

When all was wrapt m dark midnight, 

And all were fast asleep, &c 1 

’Twas at the silent solemn horn’, 

When night and morning meet, 

In ghded Margaiet’s grimly ghost, 

And stood at William’s feet 

Her face was hlce an Apiil mom, 

Clad in a mntiy cloud 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sable shrowd 

So shall the fanest face appeal, 

When youth and yeais aie flov.n m 

Such is the lobe that kings must wcai, 

When death has reft thou ciown 

Her bloom was like the spi raging flower, 

That sips the sflvei dew, 

The lose was budded m hei check, is 

Just opening to the view 

But lore had, like tho canker worm, 

Consum’d her early prime 

1 This ballad was first published m Aaron Hill’s ‘Plain Dealer,’ July 24, 
1724 —Ed 
VOL III 


S 
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The rose giew pale, and left hei cheek. 

She dy’d bofoie hex tnne 20 

‘Awake’’ she ciy’d, ‘thy trae love calls, 

Come fiom hei midnight giave, 

Now let thy pity heai the maid, 

Thy love xefus’d to save 

This is the dark and dieary horn, 25 

When mjm’d ghosts complam, 

Now yawning giaves give up then dead. 

To haunt the faithless swam 

Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge, and bioken oath 30 

And give mo back my maiden vow. 

And give mo back my troth 

Why did you promise love to mo, 

And not that piomiso keep ' 2 

Why did you swear name eyes weie blight, 36 
Yetloave those eyes to weep ? 

How could you say my face was fan. 

And yet that face f 01 sake? 

How could you win my vngm heart, 

Yet leave that hoait to bieak? 40 

Why did you say my lip was sweet, 

And made the scailet pale? 

And why did I, young witless maid, 

Believe the flatteung tale? 

That face, alas’ no more is fan , 

These bps no longei led 


45 
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Dark aie my eyes, now clos’d in death, 

And every chaim is fled. 

The hungiy worm my sistei is, 

^ This winding-sheet I wear 50 

And cold and weary lasts our night, 

Till that last mom appear. 

But hark' the cock has warn’d me hence' 

A long and last adieu' 

Come see, false man, how low she lies, 55 

Who dy’d for love of you ’ 

The laik sung loud, the morning smil’d. 

With beams of rosy lbd 

Pale William shook in ev’iy hmb. 

And raving left Ins bed eo 

He hyed him to the fatal place, 

Wheie Maigaret’s body lay. 

And sti etch’d him on the gi ass-green tuif. 

That wrapt her breathless clay 

And tin ice he call’d on Maigaiet’s name, 65 
And thuce he wept full soie 

Then laid his cheek to hei cold grave. 

And woid spake ncvei more 

*** In a late publication, mtitled, 1 The Tuends,’ &c Lond 1773, 2 vols 
12mo (m the first volume), is mseited a copv of the foregoing ballad, with 
very gi eat variations, which the editor of that work contends was the original 
and that Mallet adopted it for his own and alteied it as here given But the 
supenoi beauty and simplicity of the present eopy, gives it so much moie the 
air of an oiigmal, that it will xathei be believed that some transcriber alteied 
it fiom Mallet’s, and adapted the lines to his own taste , than uhieh nothing 
is more common m populai songs and ballads 
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XVII. 

LUCY AND COLIN 

was mitten by Thomas Tided, Esq, the celcbiatod fiiend of Mi 

Addison, and editoi of his voiles He was son of a cleigyraan m the noith 
ot England, had his education it Queen’s College, 0\on, was undei secietary 
to Mi Addison and Mi Ciagqs, when successively sect etaues of state, and 
was lastly (in June, 1721) ip pointed seciefaiy to the Loids Justices m Ire- 
land, which place he held till Ins death m 1740 He acquued Mr Addison’s 
patronage by a poem m piaise of the opeia ot Rosamond, wutten while he 
was at the Umveisity 

It is a tiadition m Iielind, that thisT song was vntten at Castletown, in 
the county of Ktldaic, at the lequest of the then Mis Conolly — piobably on 
some event lecent in that neighbouiliood 1 

Of Lomstci, fam’d foi maidens fail, 

Blight Lucy was the giaco, 

Nor cie did Lifiy’s limpid stieam 
Reflect so fan a face 

Till luckless lovo, and pining caie 5 

Impau’d lici losy hue, 

Her cmal lip, and damask check, 

And eyes of glossy blue 

Oh 1 hayo you seen a lily pale, 

When boating rams descend ' 2 10 

So dioop’d the slow-consuming maid, 

Her life now near its end 

By Lucy warn’d, of flattering swains, 

Take heed, ye easy fair 

Of vengeance due to bioken vows, 11 

Ye perjured swains, beware 

Three times, all m the dead of night, 

A bell was hoard to mig, 

* Gi ay calls this the ‘picttiest ballad’ m the woxld - Ed 
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And at hei window, slnieknig thnce, 

The raven flap’d Ins wing 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
That solemn boding sound, 

And thus, in dying woids, bespoke 
The vngms weepmg lound. 

‘ I hear a voice, you cannot heai, 

Which says, I nrftst not stay 

I see a hand, you cannot see. 

Which beckons me away. 

By a false heart, and broken vows, 

In eaily youth I die 

Am I to blame because his bride 
Is thrice as noli as I ? 

Ah Cohn’ give not her thy vows, 

Y ows due to me alone 

Nor thou, fond maid, leceive his lass, 

Noi think him all thy own. 

To-monow m the chinch to wed, 

Impatient, both piepare, 

But know, fond maid, and know, false man, 
That Lucy will be theie 

Then bear my coise, ye connades, heai. 
The bridegroom blithe to meet. 

He m his weddmg-tnm so gay, 

I in* my wmding-sheet ’ 

She spoke, she dy’d,— her coise was borne, 
The bndegioom blithe to meet. 
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He m his wedding trim so gay, 

She m hei winding-sheet. 

Then what weie porjui’d Colin’s thoughts ' 2 
How weie those nuptials kept ? «* 50 

The bride-men flock’d round Lucy dead, 

And all the village wept 

Confusion, shame, remorse, despan 
At once his bosom swell 
The damps of death bedew’d his blow, 55 

He shook, ho groan’d, he fell 

From the vam budo (ah bride no more 1 ) 

The varying cinnson fled. 

When, sti etch’d bofoio her uval’s coiso, 

She saw hei husband dead so 

Then to his Lucy’s new-made grave, 

Convoy’d by trembling swains. 

One mould with her, beneath one sod, 

For ever now remains 

Oft at theii grave the constant hind 65 

And phghted maid are seen, 

With garlands gay, and true-love knots 
They dock the sacred green. 

But, swam forsworn, whoe’er thou art, 

This hallow’d spot foibcar, 70 

Bemember Cohn’s dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there. 
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THE BOY AND THE MANTLE, 

AS REVISED AND ALTERED BY A MODERN HAND 

Mr Wharton m his ingenious Observations on Spenser, has given his 
opinion, that the fiction of the Boy and the Mantle is taken fiom an old 
Eieneh piece mtitled 4 Le court Mantel 7 quoted by M de St Pal aye m his 
curious ‘Memoires sur l’ancienne Chevalerie,’ Pans, 1759, 2 tom 12mo, 
who tells us the story resembles that of Ariosto’s enchanted cup ’Tis possible 
our English poet may have taken the hint of this subject from that old Trench 
Romance, but he does not appear to have copied it m the manner of execu- 
tion to which (if one may judge from the specimen given m the Memoires) 
that of the ballad does not bear the least resemblance After all, ’tis most 
likely that all the old stones concerning E Arthur are originally of British 
growth, and that what the Fieneh and othei southern nations have of this 
land, were at first exported from this island See Memoires de i’Acad des 
Inscnp tom xx p 352 [Since this volume was printed off, the i Fabliaux 
ou Contes’ 1781, 5 tom 12 mo, of M Le Grand, have come to hand and in 
tom Ip 54 he hath printed a modem version of the old tale c Le Court 
Mantel,’ under a new title, * Le Manteau maltailld , ’ which contains the story 
of this ballad much enlarged, so far as regards the mantle , but without any 
mention of the knife, or the horn Addit Note Ed 1794 ] 

In Carleite dwelt king Arthur, 

A pimce of passing might , 

And there maintain’d his table round, 

Beset with many a knight 

And there he kept his Christmas o 

With mirth and princely cheare. 

When, lo’ a straunge and cunning boy 
Before him did appeare 

A kirtle, and a mantle 

Tins boy had him upon, lo* 

With brooches, rings, and owches 
Full daintily bedone 
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He had a saike of silk 
About his middle meet , 

And thus, with socmelj ciutesy, 15 

He did king Aithui gieet 

* God speed thee, biave king Aithui, 

Thus feasting m thy bowie 

And Gucnevoi thy goodly queen. 

That fan and peeilesso flowie 20 

A 

Ye gallant loids, and loi dings, 

I wish you all take heed, 

Lest, what ye deem a blooming roso 
Should prove a canlued weed ’ 

Then straitway fiom his bosomo 25 

A little wand he drew , 

And with it oke a mantle 
Of wondious shape, and hew 

‘ Now have thou hoie, king "Aithui, 

Have this here of mce, 30 

And give unto thy comely queen, 

All-shapon as you see 

No wife it shall become. 

That once hath been to blame 5 

Then every knight in Arthur’s court 33 

Slye glauncod at his dame. 

And fust came lady Guonever, 

The mantle she must tryc. 

This dame, she was now-fangled. 

And of a loving oyo. 


40 
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When she had tane the mantle, 

And all was with it cladde, 

Fiom top to toe it shiver’d down. 

As tho’ with sheeis beshiadde. 

One while it was too long, is 

Anothei while too shoit. 

And wrinkled on her shouldeis 
In most unseemly sort 

Now green, now red it seemed, 

Then all of sable hue su 

‘Beshrew me/ quoth long Arthui, 

‘ I think thou heest not true 5 

Down she threw the mantle, 

Ne longer would not stay, 

But stoimmg like a fury, si 

To her chamber flung away 

8 he cursf the whoreson weaver. 

That had the mantle wrought* 

An d doubly curst the fiowaid impe. 

Who thither had it brought co 

* I had lathei live m desalts 
Beneath the gieen-wood tree 
Than here, base long, among thy gioomes. 

The sport of them and thee/ 

i 

Sir Kay call’d forth his lady, 05 

And bade her to come near 
£ Tet dame, if thou be guilty, 

I pray thee now forbear/ 
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This lady, pertly gigling, 

With foiwaid stop came on, to 

And holdly to the little hoy 
With feailess face is gone. 

When, she had tane the mantle. 

With puipose foi to wcai 
It shiunk up to hoi shouldoi, 75 

And left her beside baie 

r 

Then oveiy meny knight, 

That was in Aithui’s couit, 

Gib’d, and langht, and flouted, 

To see that pleasant sport. so 

Downe she threw tlio mantle, 

No longoi bold 01 gay. 

But with a face all pale and wan, 

To her chambci simile away. 

Then forth came an old knight, 85 

A pattering o’er Ins ciood. 

And pioffei’d to the little boy 
Five nobles to Ins meed; 

c And all the time of Chnstmass 

Plumb-pon ldge shall bo thine, so 

If thou wilt let my lady fair 
Within the mantle shine ’ 

A saint his lady seemed. 

With stop demine, and slow. 

And gravely to the mantle 
With nnncmg pace doth goo. 


95 
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When she the same had taken, 

That was so fine and thin, 

„ It shnvell’d all about her. 

And show’d her dainty skin xoo 

Ah' little did her mincing, 

Or his long prayers bestead , 

She had no moie hung on hei, 

Than a tassel and a thread 

Down she threwe the mantle, 105 

With terror and dismay, 

And, with a face of scailet. 

To her chamber hyed away 

Sir Cradoek call’d his lady. 

And bade hex to come neare no 

‘ Come win this mantle, lady. 

And do me credit here 

Come win* this mantle, lady. 

For now it shall be thine, 

If thou hast never done amiss, 115 

Sith fust I made thee mine ’ 

The lady gently blushing, 

With modest giace came on. 

And now to trye the wondrous charm 

Courageously is gone. 120 

When she had tane the mantle, 

And put it on her backe, 

About the hem it seemed 
To wrinkle and to cracke. 
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‘ Lye still/ slioo ciyed, c 0 mantle 1 125 

And shame mo not foi nought, 

I ’ll fieoly own wliate’ei amiss, 

Oi blameful I have wi ought 

Once I last S11 Ciadocke 
Beneathe the gieon wood tree isu 

Once I last S11 Ciadocke’s mouth 
Before he mamed meo ’ 

When thus she had her shuvon, 

And hei worst fault had told. 

The mantle soon became her 135 

Bight comely as it shold 

Most rich and fan of colour, 

Like gold it ghtteimg shone 
And much the knights m Aithui’s couit 
Admir’d her eveiy one 110 

T 

Then towaids long ArthuTs table 
The boy he turn’d his eye 
Wlieie stood a boar’s-head garmshed 
With bayes and rosemarye 

*■ 

When thnee he o’er the boar’s head 145 

His little wand had drawne, 

Quoth he, ‘ There ’s nevei a cuckold’s knife, 
Can caive tins head of biawne ’ 

Then some then whittles lubbed 
On whetstone, and on hone 
Some threwe them undoi the table, 

And swoie that they had none. 


150 
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Su Ciadock had a little knife 
Of steel and non made, 

And in an instant thro’ the skull us 

He thiust the shining blade 

'lie thiust the shining blade 
Full easily and fast 
And eyeiy knight m Arthuis couit 

A moisel had to taste i .1 

The hoy brought foith a home, 

All golden was the 11m 
Said he, ‘No cuckolde evei can 
Set mouth unto the brim 

No cuckold can this httle home 105 

Lift fauly to his head. 

But 01 on this, or that side. 

He shall the liquor shed ’ 

Some shed, it on then shoiddei. 

Some shed it on then thigh, iro 

And hee that could not Int his mouth, 

Was sure to hit his eye 

Thus he, that was a cuckold. 

Was known of every man 
But Cradock lifted easily, its 

And wan the golden can 

Thus boar’s head, horn and mantle 
Were this fair couple’s meed 
An d all such constant lovers, 

God send them well to speed 


iso 
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Thou down m lage came Guenovei, 

And thus could spightful say, 

* Sir Ciadoclc’s wife most wiongfully 

Hath home the pnzo away. 

See yondei shameless woman, 185 

That makes heisclfo so clean 
Yet fiom her pillow taken 
Tluice five gallants have been 

Pnests, claikes, and wedded men 

Have hei lewd pillow piest 190 

Yet she the wonderous prize forsooth 
Must beare fiom all the rest 5 

Then bespake the little boy, 

Who had the same in hold 

* Chastizo thy wife, king Arthur, m 

Of speech she is too bold 

Of speech she is too bold, 

Of carnage all too free, " 

Sir king, she hath within thy hall 
A cuckold made of thoe 200 

All fiohck light and wanton 
Slio hath her carnage borne 
And given thee foi a kingly ciown 
To wear a cuckold’s homo ’ 

)? 7? 

AA 

%* The Rev Evan Evans, editor of the 4 Specimens of Welsh Poetiy,’ 4t^ 
aftnmed that the story of the Boy and the Mantle is taken fiom what is le- 
lated m some of the old Welsh MSS of Began Eaifion, one of King Ai thin’s 
mistresses She is said to have possessed a mantle that would not fit any 
immodest or incontinent woman, this (which, the old wuters say, was 
reckoned among the cuuosities of Britain) is frequently alluded to by the old 
Welsh Baida 
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Carleile, so often mentioned m the ballads of K Arthur, the editor once 
thought might probably be a coiruption of Caei-leon, an ancient British utj 
on the river Uske, m Monmouthslme, which was one of the places of K 
Arthur’s chief residence , but he is now convinced, that it is no other than 
Carlisle, m Cumberland , the Old English Minstrels, being most of them 
Hoi them Men, natuially represented the Hero of Romance as residing in the 
North And many of the places mentioned m the Old Ballads are still to be 
found tlitjre As Tearne-Wadhng, Ac 
Hear Pennth is still seen a laige circle, surrounded by a mound of earth 
'Much letams the name of Arthurs Round Table 


XIX. 

THE ANCIENT FRAGMENT OF THE 
MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAINE 

The Second Poem m this Yolume, mtitled The Marriage of Sir Gawame, 
having been offered to the readei with large conjectural supplements and 
coirections, the old Fiagment itself is heie literally and exactly prmted from 
the Editor’s folio MS with all its defects, inaccuracies, and errata , that such 
austere Antiquaries, as complain that the ancient copies have not been always 
rigidly adheied to, may see how unfit for publication many of the pieces would 
have been, if all the blunders, corruptions, and nonsense of illiterate reciters 
and transenbers had been superstitiously lefamed, without some attempt to 
collect and emend them 

This ballad had most unforinnately suffered by having lialf of every leaf m 
this pait of the MS torn av ay , and, as about nine stanzas generally occur m 
the half page now remaining, it is concluded, that the other half contained 
neaily the same number of stanzas 

Kinge Arthur hues in nieiry Carleile 
and seemely is to see 
and there he hath w th him Queene Genci r 
y* bride so bright of blee 

An d there he hath w th him Queene Generei 
y* bude soe blight in bower 
& all his barons about him stoode 
y‘ wore both stiffe & stowre 
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The K kept a royall Chnstmassc 
of mirth & gioat honor 
when , . . 

[About Nine Stanzas wanting ] 

And bimg mo woid what thing it is 
y* a woman most desne 
this shalbo thy lansome Aithur he sayes 
foi He haue noc other luer 

K Aithur then hold Vp Ins hand 
acconhng thene as was the law 
he tooke his leaue of the baion thoie 
and homwoid can he draw 

And when he came to Merry Carhlo 

to his chamber ho is gono 

and thor came to him Ins Cozen Gawatno 

as he did mako his mono 


And thcio came to him lus Cozen S 1 Cawame 1 
y* was a emtoous knight 
why sigh yo" soe soio mickle Arthur he said 
or who hath done thee vnught 

0 peace o peace thou gentle Gawame 
y* faue may thee bo ffall 
foi if thou knew my sighing soe doepe 
thou wold not meiuaile att all 


Ffor when I came to teame wacllmg 
a bold barron there I fand 
w ft a gioat club vpon his. backe 
standing stiffe & strong 

1 Sio 
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And lie asked me wether I wold fioht 

o 

01 from him I shold be gone 
o* else I must him a lansome pay 
& soe dep’t him from 

To fight w* 11 him I saw noe cause 
me thought it was not meet 
foi he was stiffe & stiong w th all 
lus stiokes weie nothing sweete 

Therfor this is my lansome Gawaine 
I ought to him to pay 
I must come againe as I am swome 
vpon the Newyeers day 

And I must bring him woid what thing it is 

{About Nine Stanzas wanting ] 

Then king Arthur drest him for to ryde 
in one soe rich array 
towaid the foiesaid Tearne wadkng 
y* he might keep his day 

And as he rode over a more 
hee see a lady wheie shee sate 
betwixt an oke and a greene hollen 
she was cladd m led scarlett 

Then there as shold have stood her mouth 
then there was sett her eye 
the other was in her forhead fast 
the way that she might see 

Her nose was crooked & tumd outward 
her mouth stood foule a wry 
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a worse formed lady then was slice 
neiieiman saw w th lus eye 

To lialcli vpon lnm lc Aithur 
this lady was full fame 
but k Aitlnu had forgott his lesson 
what he shold say agame 

What kmght ait thou the lady sayd 
that wilt not speake tome 
of me thou nothing dismayd 
tho I be vgly to see 

for I haue hatched yo u cuitoouslye 
& yo" will not mo agame 
yett I may happon S F kmght shoe said 
to ease thee of thy pamo 

Giue thou oaso me lady lie said 

or liolpo mo any thing 

thou shalt liauo gontlo Gawamo my cozen 

& many him w th a uiig r 

— — r 

Why if I helpo thee not thou noble k Aithui 
of thy owno heaits desirmgo 
of gentle Gawamo . 

[About Nine, Stanzas wanting ] 

And when ho came to tho teamo wadlmg 
the baion there cold ho sirndo 1 
w th a great weapon on his backe 
standing stifle & stronge 

And then lie toolco k Arthurs letters in Ins hands 
& away he cold them fling 
1 Sio MS. 
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& then, he pulcl out a good biowne swoid 
& ci yd lnmself a k 

And ho sayd I haue thee & thy land Arthur 
to doe as it pleaseth me 
for this is not thy ransome suie 
theifoie yeeld thee to me 

And then bespoke Inin noble Aitliur 
& bad him hold his hjinds 
& give me leave to speake my mind 
m defence of all my land 

the 1 said as I came ovei a Moie 
I see a lady where shee sate 
betw een an oke & a green hollen 
shee was clad m led scarlette 

And she says a woman will haue her will 
& this is all hei cheef desne 
doe me light as thou ait a baion of sckill 
this is thy lansome & all thy hyer 

He sayes an eaily vengeance light on hei 
she walkes on yondoi moie 
it was my sistei that told thee this 
she is a nnsshappen hoie 

But heei lie make mine avow to god 
to do her an eudl tume 
for an euer I may thate fowle theefe get 
m a fyer I will her burne 

[ About Nine Stanzas vjantmg ] 


iSieMS 
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THE SECOND PART 

Sir Lancolott & s r Steven bold 
they lode w Ul thorn that day 
and the foimost of the company 
thoio lode the stewaid Kay 

Soe did S r Bamei & S r Boio 
S 1 Ganctt w tu them soe gay 
soe did S r Tnsteiam y* gentlo k* 
to the fonest fiesh &"gay 

And when he came to the gioene foiicst 
vndemeath a gieeno holly tieo 
then sate that lady m rod seal let 
y* vnscemly was to see 

S’ Kay behold this Ladys face 
& looked vppon her siuio 
whosoeuei lasses this lady ho sayos 
of lus lasso ho stands m fcaio 

S r Kay behold the lady agamo 
& looked vpon her snout 
whosoeuer lassos this lady ho saios 
of his lasse he stands in doubt 

Peace coz. Kay then said S 1 Gawaine 
amend thee of thy life 
for theie is a knight amongst us all 
y* must marry hoi to lus wife 

What wedd her to wide then said S r Kay 
in the diuells name anon 
gett mo a vide whore eio I may 
for 1 had rather be slamo 
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Then soome tooke vp their hawkes in hast 
& some tooke yp then hounds 
k some swaie they wold not many liei 
for Citty nor for towne 


And then be spake him noble k Arthur 

& sware theie by this day 

foi a ktle foule sight k nnshkmg 

[About Nine Stanzas ivontmg ] 

Then shee said choose thee gentle Gawaine 
tiuth as I doe say 

wether thou wilt haue me m this hknesse 
m the night or else in the day 

And then bespake him Gentle Gawaine 
w th one soe mild of moode 
sayes well I know what I wold say 
god grant it may be good 

To haue thee fowle in the night 
when I w th thee shold play 
yet I had rathei if I might 
haue thee fowle in the day 

What when Lords goe w tu ther seires 1 shee said 
both to the Ale k wine 
alas then I must hyde my selfe 
I must not goe withinne 

And then bespake him gentle gawaine 
said Lady thats but a skill 
An d because thou art my owne lady 
thou shalt haue all thy will 

1 Sic m MS pro feireS) e* Mates 
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Thon she said blesod bo thou gentle Gawamo 

tins day y* 1 tlioc sec 

for as thou see me att this time 

fiom lionet 01 th 1 wilbe 


My fathoi was an old knight 
& yett it chaucod soe 
that he manycd a youngo lady 
y* bi ought mo to this woo 
~~~ — ^ 

Shoe witched mo being a fane young Lady 
to the gieenc fouest to dwell 
& thcie I must walko m womans liknosse 
most like a toemd of hell 


She witehod my hi other io a Cailist B . 

[About Nine Stanzas wanting ] 

that looked soo foulo & that was wont 
on tho wild moi o to goo 

Como ltisso hoi Bi other Kay tlfen said fc? Gawamo 
& amoild tho of thy liffo 
I swoavo this is tho same lady 
y* I marryed to my wiffo 

S r Kay kissed that lady bright 
standing vpon his ffeete 
ho swoio as he was trow knight 
the spice was neuer soe swoeto 

Well Coz Gawame sales S T Kay 

thy chance is fallen amght 

for thon hast gotten one of tho fairest maids 

I euer saw w th my sight 
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It is my fortune said S r Gawame 
foi my Vnckle Artliuis sake 
I am glad as grasse wold be of lame 
gieat Joy that I may take 

S' 3 Gawame tooke the lady by the one aime 
S r Kay tooke her by the tothei 
they led her stiaight to k. Arthur 
as they weie biothei & bi other 

K Aithur welcomed ’them there all 
& soe did lady Geneuer his queene 
w t!l all the kmghts of the round table 
most seemly to be seene 

K Arthur beheld that lady faire 
that was soe fane & bright 
he thanked chnst in tnmty 
for S r Gawame that gentle knight 

Soe did the kmghts both moie and lesse 
reioyced all that day 
for the good chance y* hapened was’ 
to S r Gawame & his lady gay Ffinis 




HEBMIT OE WAKXWOETH. 

Si ^ortfjumbrrlanii iMiaiu 


BY 


BISHOP PEECY. 



TO III R GRACE 

ELIZABETH, 

DUCHESS VND COUNI LSS 01 NORTIIUMBFPI YND, 

IN JILP OWN lvIGHr IHi’ONESS ITRC\, 

&C &C & 0 

Down m a noithem vale wild flowiots giew, 

And lent new sweetness to the summei gale , 

The Muse theie found them all i emote fiom view, 
Obsciu’d with weeds, and scatteied o’ei the dale 

0 Lady, may so slight a gilt pievail, 

And at youx giacious hands acceptance find? 

Hay, may an ancient legendary tale 
Amuse, delight, 01 movo the polish’d mind? 

Suiely the caies and woes of 3mmau f hmd, 

Tho 1 simply told, will gam each gentle eai 
But all foi you tho Muse her lay design’d, 

And hade youi noble Anccstois appeal , 


She seeks no other praise, if you commend 
Hei gieat piotectress, pationess, and fuend 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

RArklvorTlI Castle m Noithumbeiland stands very boldly on s neck of I uni 
neai the c ea-shoie, almost suuoundcd by the river Coquet, (called by oui 
old LaVm Historians, Coqueda) which runs with a cleai rapid «tieam, hut 
when svvoln with lams becomes violent and dangerous 

Vbou^a mile fiom the Castle, m a deep lomantic valley, are the remains of 
a lleimituge, of winch the Chapel is still mtire This is hollowed with gieafc 
r$eg nice m a cliff neai the river , as ire also two adjoining apaitments, which 
piobably saved for an Antechapei and Vestry, or were appiopruteu to 
some othei sacied uses foi the formei of these, which urns parallel with the 
Chapel, is thought to have had an Altar in it, at which Ma=s was occasionally 
celebi ated, as well as m the Chapel itself 
Each of these apartments is extiqpiely small, foi that which was the prin- 
cipal Chapel does not in length exceed eighteen feet, noi i^moie than «even 
feet and a half m breadth and height it is however veiv beautiful!} deigned 
and executed m the solid rock , and has ail the decorations of a complete 
Gothic Chinch 01 Cathedial m mmiatiue 
But what puncipally distinguishes the Chapel, is, a small Tomb or Monu- 
ment, on the south -side, the altar on the top of which lies a Female Figuie 
extended m the manner that effigies aie usually exhibited praying on ancient 
tombs This ligure, which is vei} delicately designed, some have ignorantly 
called an image of the Vngm Maiy , though it has not the least resemblance 
to the mannei m which she is represented in the Romish Churches , who is 
usually eiect, as the ob]ect of adoiation, and never m a piostrate or recum- 
bent posture Indeed the real image of the Blessed "Virgin probably stood m 
a small inch, still visible behind the altar whereas the figure of a Bull’s 
Head, winch is rudely carved at this Lady’s feet, the usual place for the Crest 
m old monuments, plainly pioves her to have been a very different peisonage 
About the tomb are Several othei Figures, which as well as thepimcipal one 
above-mentioned, are cut in the natuial rock, m the same mannei as the little 
Chapel itself, with all its Ornaments, and the two aBjomurg Apartments 
What slight traditions aie seatteied thiough the country concerning the ongm 
and foundation of this Heimitage, Tomb, &c aie delivered to the reader in 
the following rhymes 

It is umvei sally agreed, that the Founder was one of the Bertram family, 
which had once considerable possessions m Northumberland, and were anciently 
Loids of Bothal Castle, situate about ten miles fiom Warkworth He has 
been thought to be the same Beitiam, that endowed Bnnkbum Fnory, and 
built Brenkshaugh Chapel which both stand m the same wmdmg valley, 
lughei up the nvei 

But Brinkbinii Fnory was founded in the reign of K Hemy 1 1 whereas 
the form of the Gothic Windows m this Chapel, especially of those near the 
altar, is found lather to resemble the style of architecture that prevailed about 
the reign of K Edwaid III And indeed that the sculpture in this Chapel 
cannot be much older, appears from the Crest which is placed at the Lady’s 
feet on the tomb, for Camden 2 informs us, that armorial Ciests did nof 
become hereditary till^bout the reign of K Edwaid II 
i Tanner’s Mon. Ang-— ^See&ls Remains. 
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These appeal aneos still e\Unfc, stiongly confiim the caceount given m the 
following poem, and plainly piove that the Ilenmt of IVaikwoUh was not the 
same poison that founded Bunkbmu Pnory m the twelfth centuxy, but 
one ot the Beitiam fumly, who lived at i latei pcnod 
*** E it was the woid used by the old mmstiels to signify a I\ut m Division 
of then Histoiical Songs, and was peculiaily appi opiated to this kind of 
compositions See Kehques of Ancient Eng Pociij,YoI II p lb£> and 397 
2d Ed 


PIT THE FIRST 

1 Dark was tlio night, and wild the stoim, 

And loud the tonent’s roai , 

And loud the sea was heaid to dash 
Against the distant shoio 

2 Musing on mail’s weak hapless state. 

The lonely Hermit lay , 

When, lo 1 he hoaid a female voice 
Lament m soio dismay. 

3 With hospitable haste ho roso, 

And wait’d his sleeping fiio, 

And snatching up a lighted brand, 

Forth Mod tho icveiend sire. 11 

4 All sad beneath a neighbouring tree 

A beauteous maid he found, 

Who heat her breast, and with her tears 
Bedew’d tho mossy giound 

5 0 weep not, lady, weep not so, 

Nor let vain lears ahum; 

My little cell shall shelter theo. 

And keep theo safe fiom haim. 

6 It is not for myself I weep, 

Nor for myself I fear. 
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But foi my deal and only friend, 

Who lately left me lieie 

7’ And wlnle some sheltenng bowei he sought 
Within this lonely wood, 

Ah i soie I fear his wandenng feet 
Have slipt m yonder flood, 

8 0 1 trust m heaven, the Heimit said. 

And to my cell lepair , 

Doubt not hut I shall find thy friend, 

And ease thee of thy care 

9 Then climbing up his rocky staus, 

He scales the cliffs so high, 

And calls aloud, and waves his light 
To giude the stiangei’s eye 

10 Among the Buckets long he winds, 

With caieful steps and slow 
At length a voice letuin’d his call, 

Quick answering fiom below 

11 0 toll me, father, tell me true, 

If you have chanc’d to see 
A gentle maid, I lately left 

Beneath some neighbouring tree 

12 But either I have lost the place. 

Or she hath gone astray 
And much I fear this fatal stream 
Hath snatch’d her hence away 

13 Praise heaven, my son, the Hermit said; 

The lady ’s safe and well. 
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And soon lio join’d tlio wandenng youtli, 
'And bi ought hun to his coll 

14 Then well was soon, those gentle fi lends 

They lov’d each otlioi deal 
The youth he pi eas’d hei to his heait; 
Tlio maid lot fall a tear 

15 Ah ! seldom had their host, I ween. 

Behold so sweet a p;ui 
The youth was tall with manly bloom, 
She slendci, soft, and fail. 

16 Tlio youth was clad m foicst gioon, 

With bugle-horn so bright 
She m a silken lobe and seal! 

Snatch’d up m hasty lhght 

17 Sit down, my eliddien, says tlio Sage; 

Sweet rest yoiu limbs loquno 
Then heaps fresh fewcl on tlio dearth, 
And mends Ins little file 

18 Paitakc, he said, my simple stoic, 

lined fi uits, and milk, and euids. 
And spicadmg all upon the boaid, 
Invites with kindly woids 

19 Thanks, faihei, foi thy bounteous faie, 

The youthful couple say 
Then ficoly ate, and made good chcai, 
And talk’d their caies away 


20 Now say, my children, (foi perplianqe 
My counoel may avail) 
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What stiange adventure brought you here 
Within tins lonely dale ’ 

21 'Fust tell me, fathei, said the youth, 

(Nor blame mine eager tongue) 

What town is near’ What lands aie these’ 
And to what lord belong’ 

22 Alas' my son, the, Hermit said, 

Why do I live to say. 

The rightful loid of these domains 
Is banish’d fai away’ 

23 Ten wmteis now have shed their snows 

On this my lowly hall, 

Since valiant Hotspur (so the North 
Our youthful loid chd call) 

24 Against Fourth Henry Bobngbroke 

Led up his northern poweis, 

And stoutly fighting lost his life 
Near proud Salopia’s towers. 

25 One son he left, a lovely boy. 

His countiy’s hope and heir, 

Anri, oh' to save him from Ins foes 
It was his grandsire’s caie 

26 In Scotland safe he plac’d the child 

Beyond the leach of strife, 

Nor long before the brave old Earl 
At Bramham lost his life 

27 And pow the Percy name, so long 

Our northern pnde and boast, 
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Lies hid, alas' beneath a cloud, 

Their honours left and lost 

23 No clnoftam of that noble house 
Now leads oui youth to arms, 

The boi denng Scots dispoil oui fields, 

And lavage all oui fauns 

29 Then halls and castles, once so fan. 

Now mouldei m decay, 

Pioud stiangeis now usrnp thou lands, 
And bear their wealth away 

30 Noi fai fiom lienee, wheie yon full stieam 

Runs winding down tho lea, 

Fan Waikwoitli lifts her lofty towcis, 
And ovci looks the sea 

31 Those towcis, alas' now lio forlorn, 

With noisome weeds o’oi spied, 

Whero feasted loids and courtly flames. 
And whero tho poor wore fed. 

32 Meantime far off, mid Scottish hills 

Tho Percy lives unknown 
On stranger’s bounty he depends, 

And may not claim his own 

33 0 might I with these aged eyes 

But hve to see him here, 

Then should my soul depait in bliss' — 

He said, and dropt a tear. 

34 And is the Percy still so lov’d 

Of all his friends and thee ? 
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Then, father, bless me, said the youth, 
Foi I thy guest am he 

35 Silent he gaz’d, then turn’d aside 
To wipe the teais he shed. 

And lifting up lus hands and eyes. 
Pour’d blessings on his head 


36 Welcome, our deal apd much-lov’d lord. 
Thy country’s hope and caie 
But who may this young lady be. 

That is so wonderous fair 1 


37 Now, father, listen to my tale, 

An ri thou shalt know the truth: 
An ri let thy sage advice direct 
My unexpenenc’d youth 

38 In Scotland I ’ve been nobly bred 

Beneath the Begent’s hand, 1 
In feats of aims, and every lore 
To fit me for command 


39 With fond impatience long I bum’d 
My native land to see 
At length I won my guardian fnend. 
To yield that boon to me 


40 Then up and down m hunter’s garb 
I wandered as m chaco, 

Till m the noble Neville’s house 2 
I gam’d a hunter’s place 


a Robeit Stuart, Duke of Albany. See the contrauator of Fordun a Scoti- 
Olnonicon, cap 18? cap 2* &c- 2 Ralph Neville, fcst Bail of Westmoreland, 
whose principal residence was at Baby castle, m the bishopnck of Durham 

vol, m. u 
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41 Sometime with lum I liv’d unknown, 
f * Till I’d the hap so xaio 

To please this young and gentle dame. 
That baion’s dauglitei fan 

42 Now, Peiey, said the blushing maid, 

The tiuth I must leveal, 

Souls gioat and geneious, like to tlimc. 
Then noble deeds conceal 

f 

43 It happened on a summei’s day, 

Led by the flagrant breeze 
I wandoiod foith to take the an 
Among the gicen-wood tiecs 

44 Sudden a band of rugged Scots, 

That near m ambush lay, 
Moss-tioopois from the bordor-sulo, 

Thoio seiz’d me for thou pioy. 

45 My shucks had all boon spent m vain, 

But- heaven, that saw my grief, 
Brought this brave youth within my call. 
Who flew to my relief 

46 With nothing but his hunting spear, 

And dagger m his hand, 

He spiung like lightning on my foes, 
And caus’d them soon to stand 

47 He fought, till more assistance camo, 

Tho Scots were overthrown, 

Thus freed mo, captive, from ^their bands 
To make mo moro his own 
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48 0 happy day ’ the youth replied 

Blest weie the wounds I baie ' 

From that fond hour she deign’d to smile. 

And listen to my piayer 

49 And when she knew my name and birth. 

She vowed to be my bade. 

But oh ' we feai’d (alas, the while ') 

Her pimcely motkei’s pnde 

50 Sister of haughty Bolmgbioke, 1 

Oui house’s ancient foe. 

To me, I thought, a' banish’d wight, 

Could ne’ei such favorn show 

51 Despairing then to gam consent. 

At length to fly with me 
I won this lovely timorous maid, 

To Scotland bound are we 

52 This evening;, as the night drew on, 

Feaimg we weie pursu’d, 

We turn’d adown the light-hand path, 

And gain’d this lonely wood 

53 Then liglitmg fiom our weary steeds 

To shun the pelting shower. 

We met thy land conductmg hand, 

An d reach’d this friendly bower. 

54 Now rest ye both, the Heimit said. 

Awhile your cares forgoe 

i Joan, Countess of Westmoreland, mother of the young lady, was daughter 
of John of Gaunt, and half sister of King Henry U 
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Nor, Lady, scorn my humble bed 
* — We'll pass the night below. 1 

FIT THE SECOND 

1 Lovely smil’d the blushing mom, 

And cveiy stoim was fled 
But lovelioi fai, with sweeter smile, 

Ban Eleanoi loft her bed. 

r 

2 She found liei Henry .-all alone, 

And cheer’d him with liei sight; 

The youth consulting with his fuend 
Had watch’d the livelong night 

3 What swoet suipiizo o’crpowoi’d her breast 1 ? 

Her cheek what blushes dyed. 

When fondly he besought her thoro 
To yield to bo his biukA 

4 Within this lonely hormitago 

Thoio is a chapel moot 
Then giant, dear maid, my fond request, 

And make my bless comploat 

5 0 Henry, when thou deign’st to sue. 

Can I thy suit withstand ? 

When thou, lov’d youth, hast won my hoait, 

Can I refuse my hand ? 

6 For thee I left a fathei’s sindes, 

And mothei’s tender caie, 

* Adjoining to tlio cliff which contain? the Chapel of the Hermitage, aie the 
remama of a small building, m wluch the Hermit dwelt This consisted of 
one lower apaUmont, with a little bedchamber ovr it, and is now in nuns 
whereas the little Chapel, cut m the solid xock, is still vciy intire and pci foot 
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And whether weal or woe betide, 

Thy lot I mean to shaie. 

7 And wilt thou then, 0 generous maid, 

„ Such matchless favour show, 

To shaie with me a banish'd wight 
My penl, pani, oi woe 12 

8 Now heaven, I trust, hath joys m store 

To crown thy constant breast , 

For, know, fond hope assures my heart 
That we shall soon be blest 


9 Not far from hence stands Coquet Isle 

Sunounded by the sea, 

Tlieie dwells a holy fuar, well-known 
To all thy fnends and thee 1 

10 5 Tis Father Bernard, so reveled 

For every worthy deed, 

To Baby castle he shall go, 

And for us loudly plead 


11 To fetch this good and holy man 
Our reverend host is gone, 

And soon, I trust, his pious hands 
Will join us both m one. 


12 Thus they in sweet and tender talk 
The lingering hours beguile 
At length they see the hoary sage 
Come from the neighbouring isle 


i In the little island M Coduet, near Warkworfch, are still seen tons of a 
Cell, which belonged to the Benedictine monks of Tmemonth-Abhey. 
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13 With pious joy and wonder mix’d 

He gieets the noble pair, 

And glad consents to join then hands 
With many a feivont piayoi 

14 Then stiait to Tally's distant walls 

He kindly wends his way. 

Meantime m love and dalliance sweet 
They spend the livelong day 

15 And now, attended by their host, 

The Hoi outage they view’d, 

Deep-hewn within a ciaggy cliff. 

And ovoihimg with wood 

1G And ncai, a flight of shapely Steps, 

All cut with nioost skill, 

And piercing thro’ a stony Aich, 

Han winding up the lull 

1 7 There dock’d with many a flower and herb 

His little Gaidon stands , 

With fruitful trees m shady rows. 

All planted by his hands. 

18 Then, scoop’d within the solid lock. 

Three saoied Vaults ho shows 
The chief a Chapel, neatly ai oil’d. 

On branching columns rose. 

19 Each proper ornament was there. 

That should a chapel grace; 

The Latico for confession fram’ij. 

And Holy-water Vase. 
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20 O’er eithei door a sacied Test 

Invites to godly fear , 

And m a little Scucheon linng 
The cross, and crown, and spear 

21 Up to the Altai’s ample bieadth 

Two easy steps ascend; 

And near, a ghmmeung solemn light 
Two well-wi ougfyt Windows lend 

22i Beside the altai lose a Tomb 
All m the living stone , 

In which a young and beauteous Maid 
In goodly sculpture shone 

23 A kneeling Angel fauly calv’d 

Loan’d hoveling o’er her breast, 

A weeping Wamor at hei feet, 

And near to these hei Oiest 1 

24 The cliff, the vault, but clnef the tomb, 

$ 

Attract the wondering pair 
Eager they ask, What hapless dame 
Lies sculptured heie so falx' 2 

25 The Hermit sigh’d, the Hermit wept, 

For sorrow scarce could speak 
At length he wip’d the trick l ing tears 
That all bedewed his cheek 

26 Alas > my children, human He 

Is but a vale of woe , 

i This is a Ball’s Head, the crest of the Widdrmgton family Ah the 
Eigures, &c lrsre described are still visible, only somewhat effaced -with 
length of time 
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And very mournful is tlio talc. 
Which ye so fam would know 


TUE IITRMU’S tall 

27 Young loi d, tliy giandsiro had a fnond 

In days of youthful fame ; 

Yon distant lulls woio Ins domains, 

Sn Bcitiam was his namo 

ft 

28 Wlieie’ei tlio noble Percy fought. 

His friend was at his side , 

And many a sloimish with the Scots 
Then early valour tiy’d 

29 Young Boitram lov’d a beauteous maid. 

As fan as fan might be , 

The dew-diop on the lily’s chock 
Was not so fair as she 

30 Fan Widdnngton tlio maiden’s name. 

Yon towers her dwelling placo , 1 
Her siio-an old Northumbrian chief 
Devoted to thy race 

81 Many a loid, and many a knight 
To this fan damsel came ; 

But Bertram was her only choice , 

For lnm she felt a flame, 

32 Lord Percy pleaded for his friend, 

Her fathor soon consents ; 

None but tlio beauteous maid liersolf 

His wishes now prevents. 

x * 

* Widdnngton Castle is about five miles south of Warkwoifch 
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33 But she with studied fond delays 

Defois the blissful hour , 

And loves to tiy his constancy, 

And prove her maiden power 

o 

34 That heart, she said, is hghtly priz’d. 

Which is too hghtly won , 

And long shah me that easy maid 
Who yields hei love too soon 

35 Lord Percy made a solemn feast 

In Alnwick’s princely hall, 

And theie came lords, and there came knights, 
His chiefs and barons all. 

36 With wassel, mnth, and levelry 

The castle rung around * 

Lord Peicy call’d foi song and harp, 

And pipes of martial sound 

37 The M in strels of thy noble house. 

All clad in robes of blue. 

With silver descents on their aims. 

Attend m older due 

38 The groat achievements of thy race 

They sung their high command 
* How valiant Mamfied o’ei the seas 
First led his noithem band 1 

39 Brave Galfrid nest to Normandy 

With venturous Bollo came , 

i See Dugdale’s baronage, &e 
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And fiom Ins Noiman castles won 
Assum’d tlie Poicy name . 1 

40 They sung, how m the Conquoioi’s fleet 

Loid William shipp’d Ins powois. 

And gain’d a fan young Saxon hade 
With all her lands and towois 2 

41 Then journeying to the Holy Land, 

Thcio hiavcly fought An d dy’d 
But fast the silvoi CicScont wan, 

Some Paymm Soldan’s pndo 

42 They sung how Agnes, beauteous hen, 

The queen’s own hi other wed 
Loicl Joscelmo, spuing fiotn Chailomagno, 

In puncely Biabant bied 3 

43 IIow he the Peiey name icviv’d, 

And how Ins noble hue 
Still foiemost ui then count) y’s cause 
With godlike auloui shine’ , 

44 With loud acclaims the listening ciowd 

Applaud the mastei s’ song, 

1 In Lowct Norm indy ate llnee places ol the name of Peie>, whence the 
f imily took the surname De Peiey — - a illiara de Peicy (liffcli m Descent 
hom G ilfud oi Geihcy tie Peicy, son o( M united), insisted m the conquest of 
England, and hid given lnm the Luge possessions m Ybikshue, of Emma do 
Toiie (so the Noun m wnleis nimc liet), whose 1 ilhova gicafc Sa\on loid, 
had been slam fighting along with llaioki This young lady, William fiom a 
pi maple of hoiioiu and gonciosity, mamed foi having had all hei lands be- 
stowed upon him by the Conqueiot, 4 he (to u^e tlic words of the old Whitby 
Clnonitile), wedded h}i that was veiy hone to them, m dtschaiging of Ins 
conscience 1 See Hail, MSS , (> c )2 (2(>) He died m Asia, m the hist crusade 
~~ 8 Agnes de Peicy, sole heiress of hei house, mat tied Joscelme tie Lovam, 
„ y&ungcsfc sou of Godfrey Baibatus, duke of Biabant, and luotliet of Queen 
Adehza, second wire ol king Henry I He look the name of Peicy, and was 
aneestoi of the earls ol Noifclmrnboilaiid JIis son lm*l Iticiufril de Percy was 
one of the twenty-live bfuons chosen to see the Magna Ohm la duly observed. 
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And deeds of aims and war became 
The theme of every tongue 

45 Now high heioie acts they tell. 

Their penis past leeall 
When, lo 1 a damsel young and fair 
Stepp’d f oi ward thio’ the hall 

46 She Boitram couiteously addiess’d ; 

And kneeling on her knee, 

Sir knight, the lady of thy love 
Hath sent this gift to thee 

47 Then forth she diew a glittering kelme 

Well-plated many a fold, 

The casque was wrought of tempeied steel, 
Tho ciest of burnish’d gold 

48 Sir knight, thy lady sends thee tbs, 

And yields to be thy bride. 

When thou hast prov’d this maiden gift 
Whore sharpest blows aie tiy’d 

49 Young Beitiam took the shining helme 

And tlnico he kiss’d the same 
Trust me, I ’ll piove this piecious casque 
With deeds of noblest fame 

50 Lord Percy, and Ins barons bold 

Then fix upon a day 
To scour the marches, late opprest. 

An d Scottish wrongs lepay 

51 The kni ghts assembled on the hills 

A thousand horse and more 
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Bravo Widdnngton, tho’ sunk in yoais, 
Tlio Pcicy-standaid bore. 

52 Tweed’s limpid cunont soon iliey pass, 

And lange the boideis lound • 

Down tlio gicen slopes of Tiviotdalo 
Tbeir buglo-hoins resound. 

53 As when a bon m Ins den 

n 

Hath lieai d the huntcis cues, 

And lushes foith. to meet his foes , 

So did tlio Douglas use 

54 Attendant on then chief’s command 

A thousand wamois wait 
And now the fatal houi diew on 
Of ei ucl keen debate 

55 A chosen Lioop of Scottish youths 

Advance befoie the lest , 

Lord Peicy maik’d then gallant mien. 
And thus his fiiend address'd ’ 

56 Now, Boitiam, prove thy Lady’s holme, 

Attack yon foiwaid band , 

Dead or alive I ’ll lescuo thee, 

Oi polish by then hand 

57 Young Bcitrnm bow’d, with glad assent, 

And spin ’d his cagei steed, 

And calling on Ins Lady’s name. 

Bush’d foith with wluil wind speed. 

* 

58 As when a grovo of sapling oaks 

The livid lightmng rends , 
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S,o fiercely ’mid the opposing lanks 
Sn Beitiam’s swoid descends 

59 Tins way 'and that he dnves the steel. 

And keenly pierces thro’ , 

And many a tall and comely knight 
With fiuious foice he slew 

60 Now closmg fast on eveiy side 

They hem sir Bertram round 
But dauntless he repels their rage, 

And deals foith many a wound 

61 The vigour of his smgle arm 

Had well-nigh won the field , 

When pondeious fell a Scotish ax, 

And clove his lifted shield 

62 Another blow his temples took, 

And left his helm m twain , 

That beauteous helm, his Lady’s gift 1 
His blood bedew’d the plain 

03 Loid Peicy saw his champion fall 
Amid the unequal fight , 

And now, my noble fit lends, he said, 

Let ’s save this gallant knight. 

64 Then rushing m, with stretch’d out shield 

Ho o’ei the warnoi hung , 

As some fierco eagle spreads her wing 
To guard her callow young 

65 Three times they strove to seize their picy, 

Throe times they quick retire : 
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What foico could stand Ins funous strokes, 
-Qi meet Ins maitial the ? 

&G Now gathonng lound on oveiy plait 
The battle lag’d amam , 

And many a lady wept bci loi d 
That hour untimely slam. 

r 

G7 Poicy and Douglas, gioat m aims, 

Thcic all then courage show’d , 

And all the field was screw’d with dead, 
And all with enmson flow’d 

G8 At long th the gloiy of the day 
The Scots reluctant yield, 

And, aftoi wondoious valoui shown. 

They slowly quit the field. 

69 All pale extended on their shields 

And weltoimg in Ins gore 
Lord Poicy’s knights then bleeding friend 
To Walk’s fair castlo boro r 

70 Well hast thou oain’d my daughter’s love. 

Hoi father kindly sod, 

And she horsolf shall dress thy wounds, 
And tend thee in thy bed. 

71 A message wont, no daughter came, 

Fan Isabel ne’er appoais 
Beshrew mo, said the aged cluef, 

Young maidens have their fears. 

72 Choer up, my son, thou shalt her soo^ 

So soon as thou canst ride, 
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And she shall nuise tliee in her bower. 

And she shall be thy bade 

73 Sir Beitiam, at hei name leviv’d. 

He Mess’d the soothmg sound, 

Bond hope supplied the Nurse’s caie, 

And heal’d Ins ghastly wound 

Wiiik Cistle, a fortress belonging to the English, and of great note m 
ancient times, stood on the southern bmk of the uver Tweed, a little to the 
east of Tiviotdale, and not fai from Kelso It is now rntuely destroyed 

FIT THE THIRD 

1 One eaily mom, while dewy drops 

Hung ti enabling on the tree, 

Su Beitiam fiom his sick-bed rose. 

His bride he would go see 

2 A biothei he had m pume of youth, 

Of coinage him and keen, 

And he would tend hmi on the way 
Because his wounds weie gieen 

3 All day o*ei moss and moor they lodo, 

By many a lonely tower , 

And ’twas the dew-fall of the night 
Eie they drew near her bower 

4 Most drear and dark the castle seem’d, 

That wont to slime so blight, 

And long and loud sir Bertiam call’d 
' Eie he beheld a hght. 

5 At length her aged Nurse arose 

With voice so shrill and clear 
What wight is this, that calls so loud, 

Ari d knocks so boldly heie? 
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■ 6 ’Tis Bcrti am calls, thy Lady’s love. 

Pome fiom lus bed of caie 
All dav I ’vo ridden o’er mooi and moss, 

To sco thy Lady fan 

7 Now out, alas' (she loudly shuck’d) 

Alas' how may this be ? 

For six long days aio gono and past 
Smcc she set out to thee. 

8 Sad ten oi seiz’d sir Bci tram’s hoait. 

And oft ho deeply sigh’d. 

When now the draw-budge was lot down, 
And gates sot open wido 

9 Six days, young knight, aio past and gone. 

Since sho sot out to thee , 

And sure if no sail harm had hap’d 
Long since thou wouldst her soo 

10 For when she hoard thy giievous chanco 

She toio hoi hau, and cried, 

Alas’ I’vo slam the comolicst knight, 

All thio’ my folly and pride' 

11 And now to atono for my sad fault. 

And his deal health icgain, 

I ’ll go myself, and nurse my love, 

And soothe his bed of pain. 

12 Then mounted sho her milk-whito steed 

One morn at break of day; 

And two tall ycomon went with her 
To guard her on the way. 
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13 S{td tenor smote sir Bertram’s heart, 

And grief o’ei whelm’d his mmd 
Tiust me, said he, I ne’er will lest 
Till I thy Lady find 

14 That night he spent in sorrow and caie, 

And with sad boding heart 
Or ovci the Pawning of the day 
ITis bi other and he depart 

] 5 Now, bi other, we ’ll out ways divide, 

O’er Scottish hills to lange, 

Do thou go noith, and I’ll go west. 

And all oui dress we ’ll change 

1 6 Some Scottish caile hath seized my love, 

And borne her to his den , 

And ne’er will I tiead English ground 
Till she is restoied agen 

17 The brothers strait their paths divide, 

O’ei Scottish hills to lange, 

And hide themselves in queint disguise, 

And oft their dress they change 

18 Sir Bertram clad in gown of gray. 

Most like a Palmei poor. 

To halls and castles wanders round, 

"And begs from door to door 

19 Sometimes a Minstrels garb he wears. 

With pipe so sweet and shnll, 

And vends to every tower and town, 

O’er every dale and hill 
VOL. HI. x 
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'20 One day as he sate under a tliorn 
All sunk m deep dispart, 

An aged Pilgrim pass’d lnm by, 

Wlio niailc’d Ins faco of caio 

2] All Mmstiols yet that over I saw 
Arc full of game and glee 
But thou ait sad and woe-begone’ 

I maivol whence it bed 

22 Fathei, I seive an aged Loid, 

Whoso grief afflicts my mind , 

His only child is stol’n away, 

And fain I would her find 

23 Clieei up, my son, perchance, (ho said) 

Some tidings 1 may boar 
For oft when human hopes havo fail’d. 
Then heavenly corn! oil’s noai. 

24 Behind yon lulls so steep and 'high, 

Down in a lowly glon, 

Thoio stands a castlo fair and strong, 

Fai f loin th’ abode of mon 

25 As late T chanc’d to crave an alms 

About this evening hour, 

Methought I heard a Lady’s voice 
Lamenting m the tower 

2G And when"! ask’d what harm had hap’d. 
What Lady sick thero lay? 

They rudely diovo mo from thg gate* 
And bade me wend away 
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27 These tidings caught sir Bertiam’s oar, 

He th’ank’d him for his tale , 

And soon he hasted o’er the hills. 

And soon he reach’d the vale 

28 Then di awing near those lonely toweis, 

Winch stood m dale so low, 

And sitting down beside the gate, 

His pipes he ’gam to blow 

29 Sn Portei, is thy loid at home 

To heai a Mmstiel’s song*? 

Oi may I ciave a lodging heie, 

Without offence or wrong” 2 

30 My Lord, he said, is not at home 

To heai a Mmstiel’s song 
And should I lend thee lodging heie 
My life would not he long 

31 He play’d a&am so soft a strain, 

Such powei sweet sounds imp ait? 

He won the chmlish Porter’s eai, 

And moved his stubborn heait 

32 Minstrel, he say’d, thou play’st so sweet, 

Pan entrance thou should st win, 

But, alas, I’m sworn upon the rood 
To let no sti anger in 

33 Yet, Minstrel, in yon nsmg cliff 

Thou ’It find a sheltering cave; 

And heie tjiou shalt my suppei sham, 

And there thy lodging have 
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34 All day ho sits bosido tho gate, 

And pipes both loud and clcai 
All night ho watches lound tho walls,’ 
In hopes his love to hcai 

35 The first night, as ho silent watch’d, 

All at tho midnight horn, , 

Ho plainly hcai d his Lady’s voice 
Lamenting in the towoi 

36 Tho second night tho moon shone clcai. 

And gilt tlio spangled dew, 

He saw his Lady tliro’ the giatc. 

But ’twas a tiansiont view 

37 Tho thud night weaned out he slept 

’Till near tho moi mug tido ; 

"When, staituig up, ho seiz’d his sword, 
And to Llio castle hy’d 

38 When, lo' ho saw a ladder of rdpow 

Dope&dmg horn tho wall, 

And o’ei the mote was newly laid 
A poplar strong and tall. 

39 And soon ho saw lus lovo descend 

Wiapt m a taitan plaid, 

Assisted by a sturdy youth 
In highland garb y-clad 

40 Amaz’d, confounded at tho sight, 

Ho lay unseen and still , 

And soon ho saw them cioss tho stream, 
And mount tho neighbouring hill. 
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41 Unheai d, unknown of all ■within, 

The youthful couple fly 
But what can. scape the lover’s ken 12 
Or shun his pieicing eye 2 

42 With silent step he follows close 

Behind the flymg pair. 

And saw hei Bang upon his arm 
With fond familiar an 
■*> 

43 Thanks, gentle youth, she often said, 

My thanks thou well hast won 
For me what wyles hast thou contriv'd 2 
For me what dangeis iun 2 

44 And evei shall my giateful heart 

Thy sei vices repay — 

Su Bertram could no furthei hear, 

But cued, Vile tiaitoi, stay’ 

45 Vile traitor ’.yield that Lady up’ 

And quick his swoid he diew 
The stiangei turn’d m sudden lage, 
And at Sn Bertiam flew 

46 With mortal hate then- vigorous arms 

Gave many a vengeful blow 
But Boitiam’s stronger hand prevail’d, 
And laid the stranger low 

47 Die, traitor, die’— A deadly thrust 

Attends each furious word 
Ah! then fair Isabel knew his voice, _ 
And\ush’cL beneath his sword 
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r 48 0 stop, she cried, 0 stop thy aim' 

Thou dost thy brother slay' — 

And hoio tho Hoi nut paus’d, and wept 
His tongue no moio could say 

49 At length ho cued, Yo lovoly pan, 

How shall 1 tell tho lost? 

Eio I could stop my pioicmg swoul, 

It fell, and stabb’d hei hi cast 

50 Weit thou thyself that hapless youth? 

Ah' ciuol tatc ' they said 
Tho Ileimit wopt, and so did they 
They sigh’d, ho hung Ins head 

51 0 blind and jealous rage, ho cnod. 

What evils tiom thee How? 

Tho Hermit paus’d, they silent mourn’d 
Ho wopt, and they woio woo 

52 Aid when I heard my biotlioi’s name, 

And saw my lady blood, 

I rav’d, 1 wept, I euist ray arm, 

That wi ought tho fatal deed 

53 In vain I clasp’d lior to my breast. 

And clos’d the ghastly wound , 

In vam I press’d Ins bleeding corpse, 
And lais’d it fiom tho giound 

54 My brother, alas t spake never more, 

Ills piccious hfo was Hewn 
She kindly stiovc to sooth my pain,. 
Bog aidless of hoi own 
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55 Bertram, she said, he comfoitcd, 

And dive to tlimlc on me 
May, we m heaven that union piove, 
Winch hero was not to he' 

56 Bertram, she said, I still was true, 

Thou only hadst my heart 
May we lieieafter meet m hhss' 

We now, alas' ijaust pait 

57 Bor thee 1 left my fatkei s hall, 

And flew to thy rehef, 

When, lo' near Chiviot’s fatal hills 
I met a Scottish chief, 

58 Lord Malcolm’s son, whose proffered love 

X had refus’d with scorn ; , 

He slew my guaids, and seiz’d on me 
Upon that fatal mom; 

59 And in thsse dreary hated walls 

He kept me close confin’d, , 

And fondly sued, and warmly press d 
To wm me to his mind 

60 Each rising morn increas’d my pam, 

Each night increas’d my fear. 

When wandering m this northern gar , 
- Thy bi other found me here. 

61 Ho quickly form’d this biave design 

To set me captive free, 

And on the moor his horses wait, 

Ty’d to a neighbouring tree. 
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32 Then haste, my love, escape away, 
$.nd foi thyself pioviclo, 

And sometuno fondly think on hex, 
Who should have been thy bndo 

63 Thus poiumg comfoit on my soul 

Even with hex latest bxeath, 

She gave one paitmg fond omlli ace. 
And clos’d hex eyes m death 

64 In wild amaze, m spccdhloss woo 

Devoid of sense I lay 
Then sudden all m h antic mood 
I meant myself to slay 

65 And using up m (mums haste 

1 seiz’d (he bloody biaud 1 
A still dy aim hoie mini pos’d. 

And wiendul it fiom my hand 

66 A ciowd, that funn the castle caiue. 

Had miss’d then lovely ward; 

And seizing me to ptison haie, 

And deep m dungeon bail’d 

67 It chanc’d that on that vciy mom 

Then chief was pusonoi ta’ou 
Loid Toicy had us soon OAchang’d, 
And stiovc to sootho my pam 

68 And soon those honoured deal icmams 

To England woio convoy’d, 

And thoae witlun their silent tombs. 
With holy ntes woio laid 


1 « e , Swoul 
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69 Foi me, I loath’d my wi etched life. 

And oft to end it sought, 

Till time, and thought, and holy men 
Had bettei counsels taught 

70 ’they lais’d my heart to that puie source, 
Wlience heavenly comfort flows 
They taught me to despise the woild. 

And calmly beau its woes 

71 No more the slave of human pude, 

Yam hope, and soichd caie, 

I meekly vowed to spend my hfe 
In penitence and piayer 

72 The bold Sii Beitiam now no moie. 

Impetuous, haughty, wild, 

But poor and humble Benedict, 

Now lowly, patient, mild 

73 My lands 3* gave to feed the poor. 

And sacied altais raise, 

An ri here a lonely Anchoiete 
I came to end my days 

74 This sweet sequesteied vale I chose. 

These rocks, and hanging giove. 

For oft beside tins murmuring stream 
"My love was wont to rove 

75 My noble Fnend approv’d my choice, 

This blest retreat he gave. 

And ijere I carv’d her beauteous form, 
An d scoop’d this holy cave. 
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7(1 Full fifty winters, all foilorn, 
hfy life 1 Vo lmgei’d lioie; 

And daily o’er tins sculptiu ’d samt 
I drop tlie pensive tcai 

77 And thou, deal bi other of my lieai t, 

So faithfid and so tiue, 

The sad lomembianco of thy fate 
Still makes my bosoinpiie ! 

78 Yet not unpitiod pass’d 'my life, 

Foisakon 01 foigot, 

Tlie Pcicy and his noble Son 
"Would giaco my lowly cot 

79 Oft the groat Eail fiom toils of state. 

And cumbious pomp of power, 

Would gladly sock my little coll 
To spend the tranquil hour. 

80 But length of life is length of woe, 

I liv’d to mourn his fall: r 

I liv’d to <■ mourn his godliko Son, 1 
Their fiicnds and followers all. 

81 But thou the honours of thy race, 

Lov’d youth, shaft now rcstoro , 

And laiso again the Percy name 
Moio glorious than before. 

82 lie ceas’d, and on the lovely pair 

His clioicdst blessings laid 
Wlulo they with thanks and pitying toais 
TIis mournful tale repaid. 


1 Uotspuu 
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83 And now what piesent course to take 

They ask the good old sue , . 

Anti guided by bis sage advice 
’ To Scotland they retne 

84 'Mean-tune tlieir suit such favour found 

At Baby’s stately hall, 

Earl NevdJe and lus pnncely Spouse 
Now gladly pardon all 

85 She suppliant at her Nephew’s 1 throne 

The royal grace implor’d 
To all the honours of his lace 
The Peicy was restor’d. 

86 The youthful Earl still more and moie 

Admn’d his beauteous dame 
Nine noble Sons to him she boie. 

All woithy of then name. 

-THE END OF THE BALLAD. 


*** The account given m the foregoing ballad of young Percy, the son of 
Hotspur, receives the following confirmation fiom the old Chiomele of Whitby 
4 Ilemy Percy, the son of Six Henry Percy, that was slayne at Shrewesbery, 
and of Elizabeth, the daughter of the Erie of Marche, after the death of his 
Fathei and Giauntsyre, was exiled into Scotland 3 in the time of kmg Henry 
the Fourth but m the tune of kmg Henry the Fifth, by the labour of Johanne 
the countes of Westmeiland, (whose Daughter AHanor he had wedded in com- 
ing into England,) he recovered the King’s grace, and the countye of Nor- 
thumberland, so was the second Erie of Northumberland, 

4 AncTof this Alianoi his wife, he begate IX Sonnes, and III Daughters, 
whose names be Johanne, that is buned at Whytbye Thomas, lord Egre- 
mont Katheryne Gray of Rythyn Sir Raffe Percy William Percy, a 
Byshopp Richard Percy John, that dyed without Issue* [another John, 
called by Ymcent, 3 44 Johannes Percy senior de Warkworth *] George Percy, 

i King- Henry V AD 1414T — 2 1 e remained an exile in Scotland during the Reign of king 
Henry IV IihScotia eafulavit tempore Henrici Regis qu&rti Lat^HS penes Hue North 
— » See Ills Great Baronag No 20 in the Heralds office 
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e * 

Cleik Hem j that dyed without issue Anne — * — ’ [besides the eldest son* 
and suceessoi heie omitted, because he comes m below, vm ] 

GGemy Pciey, the third Bile of Northumbeiland ’ * 

Vid Hail MBS No 092 (26 ) m the Biitisk Museum 

* 


POSTSCRIPT 

It will peihaps giatify the cuiious Iteadei to be mfoimed, that horn a woid 
oi two foimei ly legible ov ei one of the Chapel Doois, it is believed that the Text 
theie ansenbed was that Latin veise of the Psalmist* 1 which is m out Tians- 
lation, 

My Tears have been my me^t day and night 

It is also ceitam, that the memoiy of the fust Ileimit was held m such ie- 
gaul and veneiation by the Peiey Family, Mliat they aftei waids maintained a 
Chantiy Pnest, to leside m the lleinntagc, and celebiate Mass m the Clupel 
whose allowance, uncommonly hbeial and mumliecnt, was continued down to 
the Dissolution of the MonasLcnes, and then the whole S ilmv, togethei with 
the UcinnUge and all its dependencies, i muted back to the Family, having 
ncvei been endowed in moitmam On this iccount we lave no Retold, 
which fixes the dite ol the Foundation, oi gives any p ulieulu account oi the 
lust Ileimit, but the tallowing Insliument will show the libei il Exhibition 
illoided to Ins Successor It is the Patent gianted to the last, Ileimit m 
1332, and is copied fiom .m ancient MS book oi Giants, &o oi the VI tl1 Bail 
of Noilhuinbeiland, m Homy the VUItiis time - 

Sill GEORGE LANCASTER PATENT OF VN MERlvS BY IEEE 

‘llenty Eile of Noi Illumine! uni, &t Knowe youe that 1 the snide Eile, 
m consideiation oi the diligent and thmkiul bt'iviee, that my welbeloved 
Ch iplcn •'il Gcoige Lancastic hath don unto me the sanlJEilo, and also foi the 
goode and vutus disposition that J do peicoy ve m lmn And hu th it he shall 
lave in Ins daily i commendation and piaiea the good esLate of all suche 
noble Blode and otliei Pcisonagos, ts be now lev yn go, And the Soules of such 
noble Blode as be depaited to the meicy oi God owle ol tins piesent lyve, 
Mhos Names ate eouteyned and wiettyn m a Table upon pa diluent signed 
with thande ol me the said Eile, and dehvcied to the custodie and keapynge 
of the said sn Geoigc Lancastci And iiulhei, th it lie shall kepo and say e his 
devyn soivicc m cclcbiatyng and doynge Mass oi Eegme eveiy w f eko aecoid- 
mge as it y's wntteu and set fuitli m the snide Tabic Have geven and 
gi auntod, and by these piesentes do gyve and giauntc unto flic said sn 
Geoige, myn Aimyfagc bclded m a Hock oi stone within iny Paike oi Waik- 
worth m the Goimtie of Noithurnbielmid m the honoui of tlie blessedTi ynete, 
With a ycily Btipende oi twenty Merits by yoi / fiom the feest of seint Michell 
thuchaungell last past afloie the date heiof ycrly dnryng the natuiall lyve of 
the said sn Geoige And also I the said Eile have geven and gi minted, and 
by these Picsents do gyve and giaunte unto the said su Gcoige Lancastei, 
-the occupation of one litlc Giesgiound ol myn called Cony-gaith nygh ad- 

iPsal xlil 3 — } Classed, I- I No 1 penes Due Northumb — J Tills would lie etpial to 
£100, pei annum now ' See the Clnonicon I^oiiosum 
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joynynge the said Harmytage, only to Ins owne nse and proufit wynter and 
someh dufynge the^said terrne, The Gaiden and Orteyard belongyng the said 
Amytage, The Gate 1 and Pastuie of TwelfKye and a Bull, with^heir Calves 
sukmg, And £fvo Iloxses goymg and beyng within my said Parke of Wark- 
■north wynter and somei , One Draught of Fissile every Sondaie m the yens to 
be diawen fomenst 2 the said Armyt&ge, called The Trynete Draught; And 
Twenty Lods of Fyiewode to be taken of my TVodds called Shilbotell Wod^, 
duryng thfe said teim The said Stipend of xx Merks by yei to be taken and 
peiceyved 3 yeily of the rent and ferme of my Fisshyng of Waikworth, by 
thands of the Fennoui 01 Fermours of the same fur the tjme beynge yeily at 
the times tlier used and Sccustomed by evyn Portions Allow em recompense 
In wytnes wheiof to tlies my Letties Patentes I the lierof \eriy x 1 ** 
said Eile have set the Seale of myn Amies Yeven Eicherd Ryeiie 
undie my Signet at my Castell of Warkworth, the thud daie of December, m 
the xxmth Yei of the Reigne of oni Govereyn Lorde kyng Henry the eight ’ 

On the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the above Patent was pzodueed be- 
fore the Couit of Augmentation m Michaclmas-Term, 20 Oct A 29 Hen 
vm when the same was allowed by the Chancellor and Counsel of the said 
Court, and all the profits contained to the incumbent Sir Geoige Lancaster, 
Excepting that m compensation foi the annual Stipend of Twenty Marks, he 
was to i eccive a Stipend of Ten Marks, and to have a free Chapel called The 
Rood Chapel, and the Hospital of St Leonaid, within the Barony of Wigdon, 
m the County of Cumber land 

After the peiusal of the abo\e Patent rt wxll perhaps be needless to caution 
the Reada against a Mistake, some have fallen into, of confounding this 
Ileimitage near Maikwoifch, with a Chantry founded wrthm the tonn itself, 
by Nicholas de Farnlrun bishop of Buiham, m the reign of Henry III who 
appiopnated the Church of Brankeston for the maintenance theie of two Bene- 
dictine Monks fiom Durham 5 That small monastic foundation is indeed 
called a Cell by bishop ^annei G but he must be very ignoianfc indeed, who 
supposes that tlie word Cell is necessarily to be undei stood a Hermitage, 
wlieieas it was commonly applied to any small conventual establishment 
which was dependant on another 

As for the Chapel belonging to this endowment of bishop Farnham, it is 
mentioned as in nuns m several old Sniveys ot Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
its scite, not fai Horn Waikwoith Church, is still remembered But that there 
was never moie than one Priest maintained, at one and tire same tune, within 
the Hemutage, is plainly proved (if any further proof is wanting) by the 
following Extract from a Siuvey of Warkwoith, made m the Year 13G7, 7 viz 

4 Thcr is in the Paike (sc ofWarkworth) also one Howse hewyn within one 
Ciagge, winch is called the Haumtage Chapel In the same ther haith bene 
one Pieasfleaped, winch did such godly e Services as that tyme was used and 
celebrated The Mantion Howse [sc the small building adjoining to the 
Ciagg] ys no we m decaye the Closes that appertained to the said Chantne 
is occupied to his Loidshrp’s use 7 

1 1 e Going from the Verb, to Gae — 2 Or fore-anenst % e opposite - s Sic MS — 4 So the 
MS The above Sir Richard Ryeh was Chancellor of the Augmentations at the Suppression 
of the Monasteries — 5 Ang Sacr p 73d — Mon Ang p 396 — 7 By Geo Clarkson penes 
Due North 
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OBSOLETE AND SCOTTISH WORDS .IN 
VOLUME THE THIRD 


Such woidh, as the i cadet cannot fi, 
ttlobsu) ic's to i 

A 

A' ait, s all 

Abtje, sufloi, to pa} (01 
oft 

A /ot e, bofoie 
s oak 

Aith, ■? oath 
A tie, ** one , an, a 
Anti, 1 1 

Aqvotf) coy, shy 

Aston ivd, astonished, stunned 

A uld, s old 

*1 / owe, vow 

AwtC, <? away 

At/e, evei , also, ah I alas 1 

Atpiit, s hoy oud 

B 

Ban, cm so 

JJandei ode s hU earners, little Hags 
Band) 6 bold, 

JkUeuie, immediately 
Bcdone , wi ought, made up 
Bmc, s biei 
Ben, 6 within doors 
Bent , ? long glass , also, wild fields, 
where bouts, <Scc grow 
Beicih, bcaioth 
Bci ne s, bams 
Bebeenic, become 
Bcshaddc, cut into slued, s 
BeJitew me f alessei fonu of im~ 
pieo.ilioB 

Bcwmrche, to soil, discolour 
Blee, complexion 
Tdont, blended 

J *Bn! aw, blnxLantl, 6 twinkling 
t'JmLn / 4 wpanlmg 
t lUnh, <? twinkles, npaiklcs 

1 Ot tho Sc utlish *wn rts Iitn t mid /, vt t />( 
v In cli ih < umpoumlt d ol llu in (position 7/y, 
— But m /a/C is jiurn iljt l>M(h Bit > tin, : 
puumloU ot tin same pu position Bn oi Bi t am 


a (l he to he is denned to lool fot utihe 
he othet volumes 

JH twite , cease, givu ovoi 
Bhjth, bit/ the, spughily, joyous 
j}li/th, ]oy, spngbiliucsas 
^Boohestnan,i leik, sccioiary 
Boon, lavom, lecjiicst, petition 
Jto/C, bom 

Bo wo, bowte, any bowed oi aiched 
loom , a pailoiu, cliambci , also 
n dwelling mgeneial 
Bote/e too nian , s chamboi-maul 
But c, s tho blow, oi aide of a hill, 
a dec lady 
B tales, tutts ol loin 
But tuf, hw oi d 
AW, bill fat 

Bi < i g i y 7 In awn if, * bi avo 

Bt ut/dc, tliew out, unsheathed 
Bunn, s bum 

B tidal, (pi openly bnde-aU) the 
nuptial least 
Bt a/ve, In tgg, budge 
Bt idled, c, lived Vid Bui Ith/nqe 

Gloss Yol T 

Btooeht , In out ho, 1st, a spit , 2dly, 
a bodkin , 3dly, any ornament. J 
tunket Stoned >ui kle,s oi silv ei 
or gold, with which gentlemen 
and ladies clasp then shut- 
bo&oms, and handkei chiefs, aie 
called m the North Bioothu,~* 
liom tho 1 bt ot/ic, a spit 
Jhodit, s bi ought 
Bugle, but/le-hon, a him tin "-hoi n 
being the lioui of^ Bugle, oi 
Wild Bull 

Bunt, bow tie, bio ok 
Bu^l, dioss, deck 
But if, unless 

iJliitt, s without, out of doo is 
Byte, s^cowdumse 

>» Is FicJti f h Tli#Mi Buifiti Lilt titfitt, infus, 
u Bt 11k sum* tij4 htf in l ngllsh, ind ol m 
Cu l nOa junla, piit hn/itum, \\ Inch is coin 
l ol nyt* Hu Kumt au out m 1 ntflhli 
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Gan, ’gan,- began 
Gaiftff, a slave, ~ 

Ganna, s cannot 
Gat le, a churl* clown 
Cat chuilish, discourteous 
Cau, s call 
Cauld, s cold 
Ga tes, ceiuamly 
Chap, knock 
Clio mhos, f knights 
O/nfc^akmght SeeYol I Gloss &c 
Ghield , 9 is a slight or familial way 
of speaking of a person, like our 
English word fellow The shield, 
i e the fellow 
Ghi istcntie, Christendome 
Chut l, clown a person of low birth, 
a villain 

Chut ch-ale, a wake, a feast m com- 
memoiation of the dedication of 
a Church 
Claiths , s clothes 
Chad , s clothed 
Gleadmg , ? clothing 
Gled, s clad, clothed 
Gist Is, clorgymen, literati, scholars 
Gliding, s clothing 
Gog, cheat 
Gold, Gould, knew 
Coleyne, , Cologn steel 
Con thanks, give thanks 
Cote, coat % 

Gourtnals, cuckolds 
Gramasie, s crimson 
Ci anion, skull 

Gnnlle, 11m m and out, run into 
flexures, wrinkle 
Grool, twist, wnnkle, distort 
Crowt, to pucker up 
Gum, s come 

D 

Dank, moist, damp 
Dawes , days 

Deas, deisf^ he high table m a hall 
from/ dais, a canopy 
Dealan, dcland , s dealing 
Dee , s die 
Deed, dead 

Deemed, doomed, judged, to thus, 
m tho Isle of Alan, Judges aie 
called Deemtfos 
Dee) ly, preciously, 1 ichly 
Dnd i dead 


Detd bell , s passing-bell 
Dell, nanow valley 
Deli, dealt , 

Desu ye, deso ize, describe 
Demams , demesnes , estate m 
lands ^ 

Dight, decked 
Ding, dtnge , knock, beat 
Dm, dinne, noise, bustle 
Disna, s doest not 
Distre? e, the horse i ode by a knight 
m the turnament 
Dosend, s dosmg, drowsy, toipid, 
benumbed, &c 

Doublet, a man’s inner garment , 
waistcoat 
Doubt, fear 
Doubteous, doubtful 
Douzty, doughty 
Dropping, s dropping 
Dteiry, s dreary 
Dule, s dole, sonow 
Dwellan, dwelland , s dwelling 
Dyan, dyand, s dying 

E 

Eather,s either 

Fee 3 een, eyne, s eye , eyes. 

Fen, even, evening 
Fffund , pour forth 
Fftboon, m a short time 
Fir, s e’ei, evei 
Fnouch,s enough 
Fie, also 

Evanished, s vanished. 

Fieriehe, every, each 
Fveiychone, every one 
Ew'buqhts, or Fm-boughts, s are 
small mclosures, or pens, into 
which the farmers drive (Scoticd 
weii) their milch ewes, morning 
and evening, in order to milk 
them They are commonly made 
ynihfale-dyleStie earthen dykes 
Fxcahbar, Arthur’s sword, other- 
wise calibwn or escalberd 
Fzar, azure 

E 

Fudge, s a thick loaf of bread 
figuratively, any coarse heap of 
stuff 

Fain, glad, fond, ^rell-pleasech 
Fairs, thrive 
Folds, s thou foldest 
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Fa?lari,falland, s falling 
Fctlm, a deceivei, hypocute 
F&\ s tlioy, lallest r 
Faw\ ? fallen 
Faye* faitli 

Feafe, fm c , fm e, mate 
Feates, feats 

Fde, lewaid, lecompence, it also 
signifies land, when it is con- 
nected with the tenuie by which 
it is held , as knight’s fee, &o 
Fetj fetched 

Fill<m\ Jilland, s filling 
Filings, defiling 

Find f )ost 9 find mischance, 01 dis- 
aster A phiase still m use 
Fit, <? foot 
Five teen, fifteen 
Flayne , flayed 
Fhndais , s, pieces, splinters 
Fonde, found 

Foiegoe , quit, grve up, icsign 

Foi eweai ted, much weaned 

Forth ?/, thoiefoie 

Fou\ Fow, s full Item, diuuk 

Fine, s fio hom 

Fuith, foith 

Fi/ers, fieice 

Fyled,fylmg, defiled, defiling 
G 

Gae, $ gave. 

Gae, gae% s’ go, goes 
(Med , qade, i> went 
Gan, began ° 

Gane , s gone 
Gang , s go 
Gar, s make 

GW, #05? gard, s made, 

Geai, gen, s geei, goods, furniture 

Geid, i gave 

Geite, pieiced 

Gibed, jeered 

Gig, s give 

Gil if 

Gm , « if 

Gwi, engine, contriv- 

ance 

Gins , begins. 

6%>, an interaction of contempt 
Gfe, merriment, joy 
Glen, s a narrow valley 


f ' 

Glente, glanced, shpt 
Glowr, ? staie, oi liown/ 

G7<uj, canting, dissimulation, /air 
outside 
Code, good 
Gone, go 

Gou d, s gold , « 5 gawd hot the hem, 
all gold about the lien\, 

Gleet, s weep *' 

Gioomes, attendants, seivants 
Glide, gmdf ? good 
Gam don, fowaid 
Gule, led 
Gi/U, guile 

» H 

Tied, s hall 
Ilame, home 
flap, luck 

Hams banc, s ITupluch , the neck- 
bone, (halse-bone) a phi (use foi 
the nock 

flea's, s he shall also, ho has 
1 fey-day guise, fiohc, spoitive 
ii oheksomo manner L 
float henne s,s, the heathen pait of 
the woild 
Hem, ’em, them 
IhnU , held, pulled 
If o , they 
J/e ), hare, then. 

Hit, Jug lit, bid, call, command 
He tides, horaj/ls coats 
fluid, s behind 
flings, s hangs 

Hip, hep, tho borry, which con- 
tains the stones or seeds of tho 
dog-i ose 

Hu 3 hw lam, s hoi , herself alone 
Hole, whole 

Ilollen, probably a couuption for 
holly 

Hondo, hand 
Jfooly , s slowly 
Hose, stockings 
Haggle, hug, clasp 
Hyt, it. 

I 

Hfardly, s lll-favouiodly, uglily 
Ilka, s each, evoiy one. 

Impe, a little demon. 

Jetted, strutted , used by Skakspere 


1 This word Is perhaps, In p 2 VO, corruptly ghon , hoing apparently Dio same with IXej (le- 
gates, or lloycloguives, which occms in Sponsei, ami moans a ‘wild fioliclc danco '—Johns 
Dior 
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in £ Twelfth Night’ ‘how he jets 
un^ler his advanced plumes 3 
Jimcates, delicacies. Junkets in 
L’Megio 
Ingle, s hre * 

Joio, s joll, or jowl 
Irejul, angiy, tunous 
he, s I shall 

Incontinent, immediately 
K 

Iiame,TS comb 
Kamcing , s combing, 

Kantle, piece, comei, 
haul, s chalk 
lied, s l addle 
Kempt, combed. 
lien, s know 

Hem -chef es, handkerchiefs 
Key-cold, veiy cold 
Kilted, s tucked up 
Kul, s chinch 

Kitl-wcC, 8 church-wall oi per- 
haps church-y aid-wall 
Kit n, s chui n 

Kittle, a petticoat, woman’s gown 
Kith , acquaintance 
Knellan, Inelland, s knelling, img- 
mg the knell 

Kyt tell , vid Lit He In the Inti od 
it signifies a man’s under gar- 
ment 1 

I# 

Lade, want 

Lady eh, sometimes used for 
nymphs 
Laith, 6 loth 

Lamb's wool, a cant phi use tor ale 
and roasted apples 
Lang, s long 
Lap, s leaped 
Latgesse, 1 gift, liheiahty 
Lee, lea, held, pasture 
Lee} s he 
Leech, physician 
Leese, s lube 
Lefje, leeje, dear 
Leid, s lyed 
Lemman, lover 


Leitgh, s laughed 
Lewd, ignoiant, scandalous, inde- 
cent * 

Libbard, leopard 
Lwbard' 8-bane, an heib so called 
Lichtly, 8 lightly, easily, nirSbly 
Lig, s lie 

Limitours, fnais licensed to # beg 
within certain hunts 
Lwutacioune , a ceitam piecmct 
allowed to a limitoui 
Lither , naughty, wicked. 

Lo'e, loed, s love, loved 
Lothly, (\id lodlye , Gloss Yoh II) 
loathsome 2 
Lounge , lung 

Lourd, lour, s lever, had rather 
Lues, Ime , s loves, love 
Lyan, lyand, s lying 
Lystenyth listen 

M. 

Mair, more 
Mali, s might 

Manohet, the best of fine bread 
Mark, a com m value 1 3s 4d 
Mazer, maple 
Maugre, m spite of 
Mavis, s a thrush 
Maun, s must 
Mawt, $ malt 
Meed, lewaid 
Micht, might 
Mielle, much, gieat 
Midge, a small insect, a kind of 
gnat 

Mmstial, s minstrel , musician, &c 

Mmstielsie, music 

Mw Be, daik, black 

Mishap, misfortune 

Mithm, s mothei 

Mae, moie 

Mold, mould, ground 
Mongnd, moaning, bemoaning 
More, originally and properly 
signified a hill (from A S moyi, 
mons,) but the hills of the North 
being generally full of bogs, a 


i Bale, in ills Actes of Eng Votaries (2cl Part, fol 63 ) uses the word Ktwfle to signify a 
Monk’s h lock He says, BogerCarl of Shi ewsbury, when he was dying, sent ‘to Clunyahe,m 
3? i ante, loi the Ki im,Jb ot holy Hugh the Abbot thei e,’ — 2 The adverbial terminations -some 

and ly weia applied jndtffeiently by our old writers thus, as we hwe Lothly for Loathsome, 
above , so wo have Uym?£ in a sense not very remote from Ugly in Lord Surrey s v ersion of 
An id vi£ * 

‘In ovuy plate the ugsoroo wghtes I saw * 
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Moor camo to signify boggy 
marshy giound in general 
Men oimujnges, monmigs 
Mosses, swampy giounds covoiod 
with peat-moss 
Motefmought, might 
Mou, s mouth 

p 

N 

Na, nae, s no 
Faethmg, s nothing. 

Fane, s none 

Fowj angle, newfangled, fond of 
novelty of new iashions, &c. 
Field, s night 

Foible, a com m value 6s 8d 
Fotland, s northern 
Fot tk-gales, North Wales, 

0 

Oh aid, s upbiaid 
Ony, s any 

Or, eio beioic — In ‘Old Uobm, 5 v 
41,o? scorns to have the force of 
tho Latin del , and to signify 
Ou, you 

Qut-bmgdc, diow out, unsheathed 
Ome, s ' ovoi 

Owt e-woid, s the last woul The 
burden of a song 

Oioehes, bosses, oi buttons oi gold, 
V. 

Pall, a cloak, or mantjp of state 
Palmer , a pilgrim, who, having 
been at the holy land, earned a 
palm hianch m lus hand 
Paramour, gallant, lover, mistress 
Facials, participate, assign to 
Pattering , murmuring, mumbling, 
hom the manner m winch the 
Pater mostet was anciently hm- 
ned over, m a low maiticulato 
voice 

Paymm , pagan 

Pearhns , s a coarse sort of bono- 
lace 

Peer peerless , equal, without 

equal 

Peering, peeping, looking narrowly 
Peril, danger 

Philomene, philomol, tho nightin- 
gale, o 

Plains, complain, 

Plmi, complam 


Pointing, porcupine, / poi ccpie 
Poteniei , perhaps pocket, or 
pouch PattlC tune in 10 fe a 
shepherd’s scrip (i&d Cotgiave) 
Pme, s a little 
Picas, pj<, so, press 
Pi wLcd, spurred Inward, travelled 
a good round pate ^ 

Pi own ss, bravoiy, valoui, military 
gallantry a 

Puissant, strong, power ful 
Pm /IV, an ornament ol embroidery. 
Pm Jelled, embroidered 

Q 

Quail, shrink, flinch, yield 
Quay , gukn f, s a young heifer, 
called, a wfuc in Yoikslme 
Quean, sorry, base woman 
Quell, subdue, also, lull 
Quet< h, a blow, or bang 
Quint, s who 
Quiian, s where 
Quh an, whan, s when 
Quhanen, s wliene or, 

Q it hen, s when 
Quad, alive, living, 

Qintl, recpnle 
Quo, quoth, 

n 

Fade, s rode w 
liaise, s lose 
lieade, rede, s, advise. 

Peeve, bailiil 

Renneth, rennmg , runneth, run- 
ning, 

JRqf?, bereft 

liegister, tho officer who keeps the 
public i ogistei 
Shall, royal 

Ruldle, seems to be a vulg idiom 
for nnnddle, oi is perhaps a 
corruption of reade, i*e advise 
Pm, s inn Jim my at and, a 
contracted way oi speaking for 
‘urn on my on and 5 The pio- 
noun is omitted Bo tho Fr say 
fane message. 

Rood , Roods, cross, crucifix 
Route, go about, travel. 

Rudd, red, rrnhly. «* 

Ruth, pity 

Riilhfdl, rueful, woeful, 
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Sa, sa%, s bo 
SafSf $ soft 
Savm, 6* same, # 

Sctir, s sjpre 
/Sail, s shall 
Sarle, s shirt 
. Saut, s* salt 
Say, essay , attempt 
Scmt, scarce item, scantiness 
/See, permit, m Child Waters, 1 60 
/Seely, silty 
Seething, boiling 
Sed, said 
JSel, sell, s self 
Sen, s since 
/Seneschall, steward 
Sey, s say, a kind of woollen stuff 
Sheets, s she shall 
Sheene , shining 

Shield-bone , the blade-bone , a 
common phrase m the Hoith 
Shent, shamed, disgraced, abused, 
Shepenes , shipens , cow - houses, 
sheep-pens A S Scypen 
Sh immei ed, s glittered 
Sho, scho, s she 
Shoone, shoes 
Shope, shaped 

Shread, cut into small pieces 
Shreeven , shriven, confessed kei 
sms 

Shullen , shall 
Sic, sich, such 
SitL-liLe, s such-like 
Sighan, sighand, s sighing 
Silk), s silver 
Sith, since 

Shrilled, s glittered, means some- 
times spilt 

Slatted, s whetted , or, perhaps, 
wiped 

Sleath , slayeth 
Sloe, slay 

Sna\ snaw^s snow 
Sooth , trutn, true 
Soth, sothe , ditto 
Sould, 6 should 

Souldan , soldan , sowdan , sultan 

Spade, s spake 

bped, speeded, succeeded^ 

Spoil, s speak 


Speir, s spere, speare, speere,£pire, 
ask, inquire 1 
Speir, s speaf* # 

Spill, spoil, destroy, kill 
Spillan, spilland, s spilling 
Spurgmg , froth that purges out 
Squelsh, a blow, or bang 
Stay, apprehension. See George 
Barnwell 
Stean, s stone 
Sierte, started 
Steven , voice, sound 
Stmt, stop, short allowance 
Stound , stonde , space, moment, 
hour, time 

Stowre, stiong, robust, fierce 
Stower, stowre, stir, disturbance, 
Stnnt, strut or swell 
Stude, stmd, s stood 
Summere, a sumpter horse 
Surcease, cease 
Sune, s soon 
Sioeere , swire, neck 
Syne, s then, afterwards 

T 

Teene, sorrow, grief 
Tester, sixpence 
Thewes , manneis, limbs 
Than,s then 
Thair, s there 
Thir, s this, these 
Tho, then 
Thrall, captive 
Thrall, captmty 
Thralldome , ditto 
Thrang, close 

Thrilled, twirled, turned round. 
Thropes, villages 
Thocht, thought 
Tift, s puff of wind 
Tilled, twirled, turned round 
Tone, fone, the one 
Tor, a tower , also a high-pointed 
rock, or hill 

Tres-hai die, f thnee-hardy 
T) enchant, f cutting 
Tnest furth, s draw forth to an 
assignation 

Trisvlcate, three - forked, three- 
pointed 

j Trow, believe, trust also, verily. 


1 So ClmucCr, in hii^Rhyme of Sir Thopas 

{ He sough te north, and south, 

* And oft he spired with his mouth * 

i o* * inquired * 
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^W/^tiuth, faith, fidelity 
Tush) an intellect ion of contempt 
toi impatience * 

Twa, s two 
Twatnie, two 

TyimgiU, Tmtagcl Castle m Corn- 
wall 

* 17 

Feme, appioach, coming 
Un bethought, foi bethought So 
Unloose ioi Loose 
Unctuous, fat, clammy, oily 
Undenneles , afternoons. 

Unkempt, uncombed 
Ure, use 

W 

Wadded, poihaps fiom uoad le 
of a light blue colom 1 
Wae, %aefo\ s woe, woeful, 

Wacl, s walde, would 
Wallet, a fullei of cloth 
Walt end, wdtend, lolled along ; 
also, wallowed 

Waly, an intoijection of gncf 
I hane, wnn s belly 
Wank, s advise, loi ewarn 
Wasscl, dunking, good cheox 
Wat, s wet Also, know 
Wate, s blamed* Proof, of uyte, to 
blame 

Wan, to glow, become 
Waywani, peimse 
Weak, welfare, 

Wecue-in, s duve m gently 
TJ eede, clothing, chess* 

Wed, well Also, we’ll 
Wend, wiuaid, witch, Pioperly 
fate destiny 
Wdkm, the sky 
Well away, oxclam of pity 
Hem, hurt 

Wende, weened, thought 
Wend, bo go 
Weriyed, worryed 
WAa, s who 
Whair, s where 
Whan, s when 

i *1 nylon in JIM; of CaYoUkirul, p 49, m 
ftigniileb tli oil toadde colour , this whs a light 


Whill, s winch, 

Whit, ]ot 
Whittles, knives/* 

17 V, <? with 

Wight, human oxefturo, man or 
womair*', * 

Wild-worn, soipont 
Wmdai, poihaps the c&nti action 
of Windham , a land of hawk * 
Wn% know 

17 it, wed, know, un dors t and 
Woe, woeftil, sorrowful, * 

Wade, wod, wood Also, mad 
Woe man, a souowful man 
Woe-woi th, woo bo to [you] A $ 

* woi than, (fieri) to bo, to become 
Wolde, would 
11 onde, wound, winded 
Wood, wade, mad, fuiious 
Wood-moth, s furiously cm aged 
Tito, know, thmk 
Wow, s exclam of wonder. 

II laeke, lum, destruction 
Wynne, win, joy 
II i/t, wit , wed, know, 

Wyte, blamo 

Y 

Taned, yawned 
Fate, gate 
} -built, built, 

FJudte, 7 shall 
Fee he, «s ye ar^. 

Fees, s yo shall. 

Ym>, s, yo shall 

Yf, ii. 

} lie, ilk, same. That ylk , that 
same 

Fly the, listen 
Tn, m 

Fade, youd, wont 
Fong, s young 

Youidane, s alono, by yom self 
Ft, is 

J donge, stung 
7 -wrought, m ought A 
F-wys, truly verily 

\ 1 from Iho Bmllhlt >\ord Bnih, i\liich 

ua MiKstiB'vv’a Dicuok 
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